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FOREWORD 


Islam has many claims upon the admiration and gratitude 
of mankind. Much has beeu written of the contribulion made by 
the Muslim peoples to art, literature science, polilics. None of 
tuese achievements would have been possible bul for that devo- 
tian to learning and education which has characterised those 
peoples throughout their history; men and women who obeyed 
lmplicitly their Prophet's conynand, « Seck alter Knowledve, 
even if it be in China. » To investivate and describe the educa- 
tionalsVstems established in Pslam is therefore obviously a 
most rmportant and jateresting task. 


fy the present book, my friend and former pupil Dr. Almad 
Shatiby publishes the results of his investigation, Which he un- 
dertook as candidate for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
the University of Cambridge. Every reader will agree that his 
research has been both profound, and highty successful. Many 
printed works, and a large number of unpublished manuscripts, 
were consulled in the course of the sludy. In choosing and = usi- 
ng these sources Dr Shalaby has displayed the qualities so nece- 
ssary to the researcher; patience, thoroughness, enthusiasm, 
discrimination a capacily to recognise and soa to the heart of a 
problem, a gift of clear and orderly exposition. The book is 
not only a substantial contribution to knowledge; it 1s also a 
pleasure to read, a volume to gratify the pride of cvery Mluslim 
lover of Knowledge. 


[t gives me great pleasure to congratulate Dr Ahmad Shala- 
by on bringing his doctorate thesis fo print, and to commend 
What he has written to the serious ulleniion of his readers. 


A. d. ARBERRY 
Pembroke Coileue, Professor of Arabic in the 
Cambridge. University of Cambridge 
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HISTORY OF MUSLIM EDUCATION 
SUMMARY 


This study deals with the history of Muslim education from 
the beginning of Islam (early 7th century A.D.) till the fall of 
the Ayyibid dynasty in Egypt ( 648 A. H. 1250 A. D.) . The 
thesis is divided into five chapters and a supplement. 

Chapter I 1s devoted to «Places for teaching purposes». It 
is here pointed out that the year 459 A. H. marks the beginning 
of an epoch in the history of Muslim education, as in this year 
the first school in Nizam al-Mulk’s system was opened in 
Baghdad. Before that development, education was conducted in 
places of various kinds, each of which has been described 
separately in the following sections: 

(1) Kuttdb for the teaching of reading and writing; 

(2) Kuttdb for teaching the Qur’dn and elementary 
subjects: 

(3) Elementary education in the palaces: 

(4) Bookshops; 

(S} Houses of learned men; 

(6) Literary salons; 

(7) The desert; 

(8) Mosques; 

Education in schools is then surveyed and certain questions 
answered, viz: 

(1) Why did education move from mosques to schools? 


(2) What was the difference between mosques and 
schools? 
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(3) Why were schools mostly devoted to religious 
studies? 

A list is next given of the schools established by Nizam 
al-Mulk in Iradq and Khurasan, those founded by Nir al-Din in 
Syria, and the Ayytbid schools in Egypt and Syria. As a type of 
school in medieval Islam, a detailed study is given of al-Nariy- 
yah al-Kubra in Damascus which I visited and studied on the 
spot. 

Chapter II is concerned with libraries which were used as 
educational institutes. Their importance 1s such as to require a 
whole chapter in which, after illustrating the moral value of 
books and libraries in the Muslim world. I describe'' library 
buildings, the arrangements of books on shelves, the catalogues 
and the system of borrowing books. The library staff is descri- 
bed in an extensive section in this chapter, some details being 
given about librarians, translators, scribes, binders and atten- 
dants. Then follows a short account of the financial position of 
the library, after which the chapter ends with examples of some 
public, semi-public and private libraries. 

Teachers form the subject of Chapter III which begins with 
an explanation of the prestige enjoyed by teachers in Muslim 
opinion. Other sections in the Chapter appear under these titles:- 


The relation between governments and teachers: 
Teachers’ social status; 

Teachers’ financial position; 

Repeaters (Mu ids); 

Teachers’ character and duties; 

Certificates; 

Punishment; 

Rewards and Prizes; 

Teachers’ garments; 

Teachers’ guild . 


Students are considered in Chapter IV. The attitude of 
Islam towards education is here discussed, followed by al- 
Ghazali’s views on the training of children. Subsequent sections 
are: - 
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Equahtarianism in education, 
Direction and guidance of students: 
Ages for study: 

Size of class-room: 

Body and mind: 

Students’ charucicr and duties; 
Relauions amone students: 

Students’ efforts to acquire Knowledge; 
Travel for study: 

The education of women. 


Founders and endowments and orgunization are dealt within 
the concluding chapter (V). in which a short account 15 given 
of three notable founders (al-Ma°miin ~- Nur al-Din -—-- Saladin). 
A concise biography of Nizam al-Mulk preeeces a nistorical 
survey of educational endowments. 


The chapter ends with sections on. —- The cirele -— Stages 
of education—Residential education. 


eypt is given preponderant emphasis whenever the period 
of its independence 1s being discussed. Tats emphasis is due to 
the fact that Egypt, under the Fanmid and the Ayyubid dynasties, 
was a very important — perhans the most tmportant ——- cultural 
centre in the Islamic world. 


The supplement is devoted to the principal subject studied 
in Egypt under the Fatimids, ic. Ismalism. Relying upon the 
main Isma”ih published and unpublished works, | have attemp- 
ted to elucidate Ismaili doctrines and the pian drawn up to 
propagate them: Teaching, poetry, observance of certain Holy 
Days etc. The supplement ends with an account of the cultural 


reaction caused by the rise of the Ayytbid dynasty. 
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INTRODUCTION 


At the beginning of his book, « The Educational Reiais- 
satice of the Sixteenth Century». Paul Monroe says: « it 1s with 
the esreatest difficulty that one obtains concrete information 
concerning educational activities in the past; especially any 
connected and tolerably complete account of the details of 
school life». This statement applics equally well to infermation 
about education in medieval Islam. Indeed much labour has gone 
to the completion of the present work. I often read some volu- 
minous work on the assumption that I should find useful materia! 
in it, only to discover very httle relevant to my purpose or no- 
thing at all. Muslim historians concentrated upon  peltical 
and military activities and paid little attention to social and edu- 
cational reforms. The establishment of schools by Nizam al- 
Mulk. for example, 1s recorded in a very few lines while his other 
exploits are described in full detail. More astonishing still, Sa- 
ladin’s educational enterprise is completely ignored in «i-Mahasin 
al-Yusufiyvah of tbn Shaddad, Saladin’s Qdadi and private sec- 
retary. Fhe work contains a detailed account of Saladin’s birth. 
hfe, character and campaigns but nothing on education. Even 
the few educational treatises, mostly very slender works. tend all 
to repeat the same material, which is principally concerned with 
the character and duties of teachers and students. 


Another fact has to be stated here; namely, for each section 
of this work different sources were needed. In Chapter one, 
for instance, the sources for the Kuttdb, the houses of learned 


men, literary salons, mosques, schools and so On are obviously 
different in each case. 


COMM 


Thus. in the compilation of my wark, I had to make use 
of a very great number of books and documents in order to 
sather the material oeuring on my subject. This led me to 
visit Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, Turkey, and Iraq in addi- 
tien to some European Countries to study the Hterary and 
archaeological evidence relating to the history of education. 

The subject. as far as TP know, has never been treated in 

clail before. Acwart from oa few short articles. and allusions 
In WoTKS Written with a dilfereat purpose, the field of the history 
of Miustim education was unenmlored. Moreover these articles 
and works were not based on the wutnorities T used. 


Sources upon which To reued cua be uivided into fotir 
sections 

1. Archaeological evidencar 

2. Educacenel treatises: 

>. Works on general learning: 

4. Historical works. | 
).  otrchevsotevical evidence: This evidence is invaluable. aad 
I had the opportunity, particularly in Damascus, of seeing and 
studying a greut deal of epigraphtcal maternal and the 6th cen- 
tury school building founded by Nar al-Din. It was these ins- 
criptions which furnished me with accurate information on the 
question of endowments for schools. The inscribed stone placed 
upon the main entrance of a@l-Narivveh al-Kubrd enabled me 
io correct al-Nu“ingt (927 A.H.) who wrongly attributes the 
foundation of this scheel to Ismail b. Nar al-Din. (The work 
contains some photographs of this material.) 
2.) Educational treatises: The main educational treatises on 
which | drew are : 

Ibn Jumaah : Vadhkfrat al-Saimni’wa al-Mutakatiim 

Ibn Shaddaéd : ol dldg al-Kiatiran, MS. Damascus 


al-Nu”imt : ai-Daris 
jlbn “Abdin : Risdlah (Journal Asiautigne 1934) 
ale Jahiz : Risdlut al-Miu'alluintia, MS. Mawsil 


al-Qabisi al-f udlah 
al-Qarmtni oo: Yurehfh al-Nds ild al-Vilm MS. Istanbul 
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Ibn Safinin : Adab al-Muallimin 

Anonymous : Minhdj al-Muta’allim, MS. ino my private 

collection 

Aba Hanifah : 4dvice to one of is students MS. Istanb.] 

ai-Walid b. Bakr. : al-Wijazah MS. Baghdad 

al-Zarnuji > Talim al-Adutacallini 

al-Shahid > Munvah MS. in aleNajaf 

Tash Kubri zadah : Riselal fi “Mae cl-Adab MS in 

Baghdad 

al. Amul Doedeleb aleSiiutfid wai al-\Mustafid. 

The information taken trom these soureds 15 very valtiabic. 
Yon Juma”ah, for example, has furnished the answers to a hum 
ber of important questions in this research, purticulariy in tne 
sescription of the circle, the etiquette to be adopied by tourders 
itt a residential school, ages of study and the borrowing of books. 
“ost of these points are only dealt with by fon Jumeac‘ar, 
Mialadj al-Mutacallini, which 1 had ihe luck to discover in Alep- 
so In a chest of MSS., is unique. as far as | know, in speaking 
apart testing the intelligence of the students and classifying then 
according to their standard of intelligence. al-Wijdczah. which | 
saw in the private collection of “Abbas al-"Azzawi, was a very 
important source for the certificates and permission for teuch- 
mg. Risdlat al-Muallimin of al-Jafiz. which was believed to 
ne Jost, was very helpful particularly on the teachers’ social 
status. Addb al-Muallimin of Ton Safntin, which is wrongly 
witributed by Tbn Khaldtin to Mufammad b. Zaid, provided an 
imiportait statement on the fact of girls being taught separately. 
Some writers, misunderstanding the sources, have falien into 
error on this point. A great deal of information is quoted from 
ul-Nu“imi. In fact all the educational treatises mentioned here 
Sontributed something of value. 


~ 
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Works on General Learning: Works on general learning are 
very numerous in Arabic literature. My study of these works 
oroved very profitable as they cover a number of different sub- 
wets including education. These works can be classified thus: 


it 
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A. Travellers’ narratives. notably the following: 

al-Yavqubt =: Kitab al-Biddan 

Ibn al-Fagih : al-Beldan 

al-Maqdisi » Ahsan al-Tayasim 

lbn Hawaal + al-Masdlik wa al-Maimalik 

Ibn Jubairr + oal-Rihfah 

Yaqit / Mucjam al-Buldan 

Ibn Bartiftah : Tuhfat al-Nuzzér 

These travellers made their long journeys through ithe 
Islamic world and recorded on the spot what they saw and heard. 
The description of the mosque of Damascus and the cost of buil- 
ding it is quoted from Ibn al-Faqih. Useful material on teachers’ 
garments is taken from al-Maqdisi and in general these works 
and Ibn Jubair in particular ae my authorities for a great num- 
ber of schools and endowments, several libraries and the descrip- 
tion of some circles. 

B. Biographical works: Arabic literature has a large and 2 
well organised collection of this sort both published and un- 
published. From these sources ] drew a great deal of my materia} 
and consequently the reader, in most of the sections, will find te- 
ferences to :— 


cl-Lsfahani > adl-Aehdni 

ibn al-Nadim : al-Filirist 

al-Anbari : Tabagat al-Udaba’ 
al-Kharib al-Baghdadi - Tartkh Baghdad 
Yaqut > Mu ’jam al-Udaba 
Jbn Khallikan : Wafayat al-A’'van 
ol-Kutbi : Fawat al-Wafavat 
al-Safadi : al-Wafi MS, 

al-Qitti : Akhbdr al-Hukamd 
lbn Abi Usaibiah  -: "Uviin al Anba' 
al-Subki : Tabagat al-Shaft ivvah 
a]-Maqqari :Nafh al-Tib 

tbn Qadi Shuhbah : Mandgib. al-Shaft't wa 


Ashadbihi MS. Damascus 


eal 
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al-Suy ust > Akhbar al-Nisa@ MS. Damascus 
al-Aghani, for instance, was one of the main sources for the 
literary salons and the education of women, on which latter 
subject al-Suytvi’s MS mentioned above gave some useful mi- 
terial. From Yaatt. Ibn Khallikan. al Qittl and Ibn Abi 
Usatbivah much information was drawn espectally on. studies 
in mosques. teachers’ garments, teachers’ financial and social 
status. the size of class-rooms, travels for study and the efforts 
of students to acquire knowledge. 
C. Books an ai-Hrsbal: : In these books there is always a 
section fer al-Hishalt or the control of teachers. From such 
books :— 

al-Shaizart so Nthayat al-Rurbah 

el-Ourashi 2: Ma dliin af-Qurhah 

al-Hassan oo: al-Hisbah 
some information nes been obtained. connected, in particular, 
with punishment. 
D. Other important sources which cannet be put under one 
heading are :— 

lon “Abd Rapbihis al-lgd af-Farte 

l-Jasiz > ai-Bavan 

Abu Hayvan al-Taw/idt — al-ladd’, al-Mugdbasat 


and «l-Sadegah wai al-Sadig 


Ibn Sina : al-Qaniun 

fbn “Abd al-Barr : Janu” Baven al-"Nin 
al-Sabi : Rustin Dar al-Khifafuh MS Baghdul 
Kushajim - Adab al-Nadun 
al-Ghazali : a-Dyd 

al-” Abdari : al-Madkhal 

al-Subki : Mufid al-NI ain 

Ibn Khaldiin - al-Muqaddimah 
al-Maqrizi 2 al-Kihiitat 

al-Suy ttt - Ausn e¢l-Munadarah 
al-Qaigashandi > Subh al-A’sha 


Many important facts have been taken from these books. Upon 


the work of Abu Havyan I relied, to a great extent, for examples 
of study tn the houses of learned men; and the opinion of al- 
Ghazali concerning the training of children is quoted from 
ai-Thya’. The encyclopaedic works of al-Ja/iz provide accounts 
of the curriculum for princes, the social status of teachers, the 

glue of books and etiquette adopted by the peopie attending 
the literary salons. IJ<ushajim in Adah al-Nedim and al-Sabi 
In Ruston Dar ai-Ahidfah are especially illuminating on this 
lust Pont. 


TI 


ron Ducenag. al-Khflat and Tush al-Muhdderah t 
Obtained a great deab oi information connected with Egypt. 

4.00 ffistorica! Works : tn my historical review I made use of 
historical werks, both the general history of the Muslim 
world such as: ul-7Fabari, fon wl-Atliv and al Jhar of Tbn 
IKhakdun, aad the local enes such as: Parthia Al Saljiy. Tarikh 
a-Gianain — al-Mingatroan (UMS) al-Rawdaiain, Mufarrij al- 
KRarko (NS) fre vaz al-Henefa and many others. Of all these 
works. @ Rawdataln of Abd Shimah was outstandingly helpful 
in thaé it explains tne cducational aspecis of the shert-lived 
Kingdon of Nur al-Din. 


Prey 


Modern works have beea of great assistance to me. Lam- 
mens in his work «Etudes sur le réene du Calife Omatvade 
Moawia, ler» was a good guide in the section on «Eiementary 
Education in Palicesv. Adan Mez devotes four chapters to 
studies on theologians, religious subjects. juridical sects and 
judges respectively, and from these sections 1 cbtaincd much 
useful informution especially on librarics, teachers’ garments 
tad on the clementary education in the palaces. The works of 
Stanly Lane Poole: Cairo. Saladin and Egypt in the Middle 
Aecs, were extremely helpful, especially in describing the free 
und residential education in Egypt. Professcr Gibb’s Arabic 
Literature and Muhanunadanism were indispensable for a num- 
ber of points, particularly on the literary salons. Other books 
such as :-—- 

Richard Coke . Baghdad : The Ctiy of Peace 
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Palmer : Harun al-Rashid 


Nicholson > Literary History of the Arabs 
Browne : Lrterary History of Persta 
Khuda Bukhsh =o: fsfavte Civilization 

Barthold > Muslini Culture 

Amur “Al > alo short History of the Sarucens 
Stern : Marriage in Early tslan 

fa aranl > The History of the Arabs 
“Awwad > Khaza@in al-Kuatub ft al-“Trag 


Ahmad Amin : Pap al-fslunt .. Duba al-fstain 
Luby al-{slam 


sed articles in various periodicals especially the Ninctcenth Ccn- 
fiery, Psfenic Culture and tec Journal of Education, were of 
eteat vclue and occasionul reference is made to them throughout 
gto work. 
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The year 459 A. H. ( 1066 — 1067 A.D.) should be remem- 
bered as marking an epoch in the history of Muslim education. 
It is the year in which schools began to flourish in the Islamic 
world. The deeper significance of this epoch will be considered 
in a later part of this work; but its importance here lies in its 
relation to the places in which Muslim education was conducted. 
Thus the period before and the period after the year 459 A.H. 
correspond generally to the different kinds of places associated 
with teaching, which may be classified as follows: — 


1) Places for education before the establishment of 
schools; 


2) Schools. 


Each of these will be discussed in its turn, but, as will appear 
later, in the first period education and instruction were not con- 
fined to one kind of place but flourished in a great number of 
diverse places ranging from bookshops and palaces to the very 
desert itself. The establishment of schools absorbed most of the 
educational activities and attracted the overwhelming majority of 
the instructors as well as the seekers of knowledge. Thus the 
number of the former places was extremely reduced though 
most of the types were preserved. 


1 PLACES FOR EDUCATION BEFORI? THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOOLS 


A. Kutfdb for the Teaching of Reading and Writing 


This sort of Kuttab preceded the rise of Islam, but it was 
on a limited scale. It 1s recorded that Sufyan b. Umayyah and 
Abt Qais b. ’’Abd Manaf were the first Meccan natives to learn 
the art of reading and writing. 1 Their teacher was the Chris- 
tian Bishr ibn ’Abd al-Malik who had learnt this art in Hira. 
And, the first man in Arabia to assume the teaching of reading 
and writing as a profession was a native of Wadi al-Oura who 
lived there and began to teach some of his fellow-citizens to 
read and write.2 Thus the number of people who learnt this 
art increased, but slowly, and , when Islam came, there were 
only 17 persons from Quraish Who were able to read and write.3 
Owing to the needs of the new religious and political system, 
reading and writing were keenly encouraged,# and in the course 
of time the significance of this art was deeply realised and beau- 
tifully expressed.5 Early Muslims, however, who could read 
and write were mostly working as amanuenses to the Prophet and 
thus non-Muslims took over the task of teaching reading and 


(1) Al-Baladhuri: Fuatth al-Bulddn, p. 457. 

(2) Al-Baladhuri, p. 457. (3) bid. 

(4) Reading and writing were very important especially for 
ambitious people who wished to occupy high positions in the 
new system. Many administrative posts sprang up with the foun- 
dation of new departments, but a knowledge of reading and 
writing was demanded of applicants. When the financial work 
in the Diwdn al-Khardj was translated into Arabic at the time 
of Abd al-Malik and his son al-Walid, more posts for those who 
could read and write appeared. Furthermore, this art was so 
significant that blind Muhaddithiin were not considered reliable 
because of their inability to read and write. ( Al-Nawawi: Tah- 
dhié al-Asmad” p. 73. ) 

(5) Al-Jahiz says: It isthe pen which gives us knowledge of 
past generations and records the present for those to come. The 
pen 1s also essential in the Diwans, and it is of vital necessity to 
the king, for it is with the help of the pen that the king, in his 
capital, receives tidings from different provinces and issues or- 
ders to them. ( Risdlat al-Mu’allimin MS 8 B ). 
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writing which scems to have been left to them for a long time.4 
After the battle of Badr several captives were set free on condt- 


tion that they taught a certain number of the Muslims io read 
and write, and this service was counted us their ransom.2 


The Kuttab for reading and writing, situated mostly in the 
teachers’ houses, preserved its independence, Speciully in the 
East, from the other sort of Kuttab, about which we wl speak 
later, and in which Qur'dn and elementary religious knowledge 
were tausht. Many famous authorities, 1f not all, fail to distin- 
guish between the two kinds of Kuttib. Cf these we refer to 
Professor Ph, Hitti who says: « The curriculum of the element- 
ary school Aurtab, centered upon the Qur'an as a reading text 
book. With reading went writing. Together with reading 
and penmanship the students were taught Arabic grammar, sto- 
ries of the Prophets, particularly Hadiths relating to Mufam- 
mad».3 The same conclusion was drawn by Dr. A/Amad Amin 
who says: «Some of the Kuttdbs were for teaching reading, writ- 
ing and Qur'an, and in some others the language and so on were 
taught as well».4 

References have been made which show that Dinos and 
captives of Badr were the teachers in these Auttcbs in the early 
times of Islam, and of course such teachers had nothing to do 
with the Qur’dn and religious knowledge. About later times we 
have three notable authorities who flourished at various periods 
and upon whom we can canfidenily rely illustrating tnis pomt:— 


1 — Jon Jubair (614 A. H.) says: « In most places the teacher 
of the Qurdn is other than the teacher of reading and 
writing, The pupil gces apart from learning the recita- 

tion of the Our'an to. Study writing, and so he can have 
bs | a good handwriting because the teacher of penmanship 


(1) See al-Baladhurl: Fatah al-Balddan, p.147 anu 159. See 
ilso Lammens, p. 361° 

(2) Al-Muabarrad : al-Kamil ed. Wright I: 171. 

(3) Lhe History of the Arabs, p. 4us. 

(1) Dehe al-Islam, vol. If, p. 30. 
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does not teach anything else». 1 

2 —- Ibn Barrara ( 779 A. H. ) records the same facts in similar 
words, He says: « The teacher of penmanship is different 
from the teacher of the Our'dn, The former teaches the 
pupils using poetry and other things, but not the Qur'an 
out of reverence for it. The boy goes from learning the 
Quran to writing because the teacher of penmanship 
does not teach anything else ».2 

3 — Jbn Khaldtin ( 808 A. H. ) says: « Penmanship is not to 
be taught with the Qur’dn and religion: There is a certain 
canon and there are special teachers for teaching read- 
ing and writing as all crafts are taught. Reading and 
“writing are not dealt with in the pupils’ clementary 
scnools (Kuitfab al-Sibvdn) and any one who wants to 
learn them must seck”? them from the professional 
teachers».3 


Thus this was the first institution established in Arabia, 
and T believe that, from its function «Tadtrb», the word «Kuttdb» 
or «MaAktabs was derived. The origin of the word was later for- 
sotten and al Mubarrad, when describing «al Makrab», as «an 
educational institutions does not notice the limited meaning of 
its root. It was applied also to the other institution which spe- 
clalized in the Qur'dn and clementary religious knowledge. The 
children who formed the body taught in both institutions unin- 
tentionally applied the name of the first institution to the se- 
cond, to which the next section will be devoted. 


B Anifab for the teaching of the Ouran and Elementary 
Subjects 


In his article about Muslim education, Goldzher attempts 
to trace this sort of Kiutfdb back to the carly time of Islam. To 
prove this point, he gives the following examples : 


(1) Rihla 272. 
(2) Tubfat al Nuzzar, vol. J, p. 215. 
(o) ibn Khaldun : al-Magqaddimnah, p. 39S 
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1. Unm Salama, a wife of tne Prophe:. ushed a Aft callan Aut- 
tib to send her some schoolboys to assist her tn wool- 
carding. 


{7 


“Amr ibn Maimun (74-77 AH. gives the text of an upot- 
ropaeic formuin which the companion Sad b. AoT Wadqhs 
taught his children as the teucher instructs his scholars 3 
WItIng., 

3. FIbn “Umar and Aba Usuid on ene occasion passed by 

a Kuttdb and atiracted the attention of the boys. 

4. The Lavwh (tablet for practice in reading and writing) was 
in use at a very early nertod, ike femure comranmon Umm 
af Darda’ writes on sae wu tuolet some wise sentences as 
roading {essons for a bo 


Goldziher did not distineuish between the two varicnues of 
Kuttaé, and thus he took every menilon of a Kiettub us a 
proof that the Kuttab for the teachine of the Qrs'un and ele- 
meniary religious doctrine did exist very eariv. There is no 
single example out of the four menucned by Goldzther to 
undicaie the institution about which we are now speaking. On 
the contrary, there arc more than one which iiaicate clearly 
that the Kut?db referred to was tha. for teaching reading and 
writing, 

As the curriculum of the Auwttab, with which this article 
deals, was mainly based upon ire Qur'an, its existence natural- 
ly depended upon the existence of teacners who had learnt the 
Quran. This leads us to emphasize the fact that the learning 
of the whoie Qur’dn by one person was very rare in the early 
period of Islam.2 As a response to tne verse: «This is a 
blessed Scripture We have sent down to thee in order to be 
meditated upon»,8 the companions devoted much care to 
understanding the Qur'dn. Each of them, it is related, did not 


1) Lncyclopeadia of Religions and Ethics, Vol. V, p. 199. 
( P g >I 


(2) See Ibn al-"Arabi: Absem al-Qardn : IT p. 291. 
(3) Sura 38, Verse 28. 


proceed, after lourning ten verses. until he knew their meaning 
and practised what had been demanded by them.1 Thus fbn 
"Umar spent eight veurs learning @!-Bagarah, and the compa- 
nion Anas is stated to have said: «The man who was able to 
read al-Bagarah and Al “Imirdi seemed a great man among 
us», 2 
Furthermore. ike culection of the Our'dn wes not avail- 
uble in various places prior to the time of “Othnian.3 
even when the Quran was learnt by a number of the com- 
panions, they wer: busied with greater tasks than teaching 
children. «Ol the companions». says ibn Khaidun, «those who 
had learnt the Overstrand iis wisdom were the only group by 
whom legal responses could be tssued and frem whom the reli- 
CLOUS douirines were to o2 recenved. Tmey wer2 called af-Qurra, 
and later, when mere people leurtt the Queda, and as a result 
of the codification of jurisprudence, they were distinguished by 
the tithe of jurist or theologiany.4 Now We come to the con- 
clusion that this sort ot Nerdb did not appear during the early 
Muslim time.S Meanwhile children were tuught rarely oy 


(1) Al Suyddt, al- aca fi “Ulam al-Qurdn i+ 208. 

(2) AAmad ibn Manbal, al-Musnad : Th): 120, 

(3) See Sir William Muir, the life of Muhammed PoOoT. 

(4) Ibn Wthalddn : al-Magaddimah, p. 315. 

(9) In my attempt to fix an approximate date for the start of 
this kind of Anfldb, Tformed the opinion that this Aullab 
asa public institution was a development of the clemen- 
tary educalion in the palaces and al-Hajyays work marks 
the turning point in this development. Fhe name of at- 
Hajjaj as a leacher is never accompanied, as far as Lknow, 
by the word Aadidd, a fact which led me to believe that 
this sort of Auiad was notin existence at that time. He 
is alwavs called Ma?allim Sibian which is most likely to 
be a wider avplicalion of the idea of tutor. al-Qazgwint in 
Athar al-Bilad p .G5, casts some light on this question when 
he says: al-fajjaj began his career as a teacher to the 
Wishagiyyal of Sulaiman b. Na”im, the minister of “Abd 
al-Malik b. Marwan. The minister gave al- Hajjaj a certain 
post in the court and that was the first slep towards al- 
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joming the Halgals, as did “Al b. Abi 7ahb and “Abd Allah 
b. “Abbas. and more often by private teachers or by their pa- 
rents. So it is noteworthy that the early edviec. regarding the 
teaching of children. was directed, not te the teachers of cle- 
mentary schools, as was the case in later times, but mostly to 
the parcnis and sometimes to private tutors. Some of this advice 
will be referred to below. 

About the place where this type of Kanab was held, it 
was recommended that children shoula rot be cdueated in mos- 
ques us they are acti carerul about Kesroneg the mosaue quiet 
and clean; t but in practice tis msiruction wes frequently neg- 
lected. Evidence shows that elementiry senools existed in of 
adjoming the moscdue as weil as in nrtvute premises. Besides 
the numerous Auwirdhs cxisting in proreuss,2 we read about 
independent Auffdahs here and there. SL Shani says: «My 
metner sent me to tne Artab .. and wren f finished learning 
the Our'dn T entered the mascue».d One Of tne most remark- 
able independent Autidos —— already referred fo in a footnote 
— was thut founded in Kifa by Abt ai-Glsim ui-Balknr (4. 105 
A.H.) in which there were 2000 pupils. ard. im order to super- 
vise them, he used to go un und down among them mdi an 
ass.4 Ancther al-Balkhi whose name is Afmud tha Sahl (d. 322 
A.H.) was a teacher of children teo arc, because of his know- 


Hajjays fame. ( The Persian word « Waeftuqigyafl » means 
sons and attendants ). Moreover the astonishing number 
of 3000 pupils who joined the Adélad of Abu al-Qasim al- 
Balkhi¢d. 105 A. fr. ) gives the impression that this sort 
Of Audfaé had bat recently arisen, and soe owing to the 
scarcity of such places of education that pupils crowded 
to al-Balkhi’s Autiaé. 

(i) Ibn "Abdiin, Muhammad al Tujthi Journal Astaliqte, 
CCOXNIV (1934), p. 214. See also al-Shaizart Nikayaé al- 
Kiulbahk fi Taleb al-Hishah, p. 103 and al-Qurashi Ma’ alim 
a-Qurbah, p. 170. 

(2) See Ibn Batiita and Ibn Jubair, passim and Ibn fMawgqal, 
p. 121, 127. 

(3) [bn "Abd al-Barr, Jami? Bayan al-“Thm, vol I, p. 98. 

Yaqul : Ma?yam al- Udaba, vol. IV, p. 272. 
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ledge and prudence, he was raised to a high position.1 The 
number of Kaftdbs and Mu’allims im the Muslim world  inc- 
reased rapidly and on a large scale until almost every village had 
its own Kuttab if not mere than one. In Palermo. for example, 
Ibn Hawaal on his visit to Sicily, claimed to have counted 
about 390 elementary teachers, 2 


The curriculum drawn up by “Umar ibn al Kharrab and 
issued to the people in various Muslim couniries was: «Teach 
your children swimming, horsemanship, famous praverbs and 
good poctrys.3 Another puche curriculum is also ascribed 
io ibn al-Tawam who is recorded to have said: «Yo do their 
duty towurds their sons, fathers must educate them with writ- 
ing, arithmerne and swimimine».4 When these who had learnt 
the Guirdn took up the tusk of educating children, the Qur'an 
becume the centre of this elementary course. Learning the 
Ouran then preceded evervthing, and next came religious ins- 
truction® which had been left to the parents. With some po- 
etry -» other than erotic verse --,8 elementary grammar and 
arithmetic the primary course was closed. It is not possible to 
accept what is stated 1m the Encyclopaedia of Islam that. «The 
main subject taught in children’s schoois was Adab so that the 
schools of children were called Majdlis al-4dah».7 The refe- 


(1) fbid, Fs 141-152. /3 L | 6 


(2) Kilab Serat al-Ard of ibn Hawagal, Vol. 1, p. 126. These 300 
teachers were oceupicd in less than 300 Aulidbs. Ubn Haw- 
gal mentions ( [bid 129.) that he had seen five teachers 
la one Kulfab, which is likely to have been the case in 
other inslitutions toa. So what is quoted by Ernst Diez, 
in his article in the Encyclopaedia of Islam under Masyid 
that Ibn Hawgal counted in Palermo S00 Audidbs should 
be corrected . 

(3) Ab-Jahiz : al-Bayda, vol. li, p. 92. 

(1) fbid. 

(5) AbGhazali : al-Ihyd UT: 57. 

(G) See Ibn Miskawaih : Jahdhib al-Ahhldg, p. 20. 

(GV) Encyclopaedia of fslam, vol. WE, p. 300. 
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rence given for this statement? does not mean that at all. so 
I think it is a misunderstanding of the source. 


This was the general character of the curriculum, but 
nevertheless it varied from place to place. Thus is ilustrated 
by ibn Khaldin in his chapter on «The Different Ways otf 
Teaching Children», which can be summed up as follows: It 
was a religious symbol to start with the Gurdn in teaching child- 
ren, and that was agreed to by all Muslim countrics. But in al- 
Maghrib, the Ouran alone ts the subject for pupils’ study unul 
they learn it perfectly. In Andalusia, as well as in the Eust, 
poetry, grammar and penmanship are to be studie.| also at that 
age, but, in Andalusia, penmanship is looked on as the most 
ymportant subject. In Africa, the same subjects are taught, 
with considerable attention to the Qur’a.2 


Surat al-Nur, in particular, was recommended for female 
students.3 


We close this section by mentioning tie numes of brilliant 
persons who had in early times occupied the position of 
Muallint Kuttab before reaching fame : 


Al-Hajjaj ibn Yusuf al-Thaqafi d. 98 A.H. 
Al-Dahhak tbn Muzahim d. 105 A.H. 
Al-Kumait ibn Zaid d. 126 AH. 


C. Elementary Education in the Palaces4 


It was fully realized in the Islamic world that the course 
of study should vary according to the future career of the stu- 
dent. ‘herefore a kind of elementary education was cca- 


(1) Al-Aghdni, vol. XVHI, p. 101. 

(2) Ibn Khaldtin : al-Mugaddimah 397-399 . 

(3) Al-Jahiz : al-Baydn. vol. If, p. 92. 

ui (4) Inthe Palaces there were two kinds cf education; this is 

iF one of them, and the other will be described later on un- 
der the tille « Literary Salons ». 

(9) Ibn "Abd Rabbih : al-”’fqd al-Farid, vol. I, p. 263, al-Isfa- 
hani: Muhddardt al-Udabd’, yol. I, p. 21. 
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ducted in the Royal Palaces as well as the palaces of the leading 
figures in Muslim society. So this section is closely connected 
with the last section as both deal with the question of teaching 
children. The difference was in the curriculum, which, in the 
case Of palace cducation, was usually drawn up by the father 
to suit his child, and furthermore studenis of this class continued 
fo receive their higher education in the Palaces after the ele- 
mentary school age. The teacher here was calld «Mu'addib» 
(tutor or precepior). The word «Mua'addib» is derived from 
the root «Adah» which includes both moral and intellectual 
qualities, and therefore it was applied in this sense as the tutor 
was to promote both qualities. 1 

This ivpe of cducation was, as has been mentioned, carried 
on in the palaces, and in some causes the tutor would live in a 
wing of the palace with his pupil so that he nmught give him 
full attention. When Afimad ibn Yahya Tha’lab was chosen 
tutor for Tahir, the son of Muhammad ibn “Abd Allah ibn 
fahur, the latter arranged a home in his palace in which the tutor 
resided and had his meals together with his pupil.2 In other 
cases the home prepared for the tutor was outside the Palace. 
The Caliphs’ habti. in the latter circumstances, was to present 
the preceptor with ail the furniture placed in the apartments 
Where he taught his pupil just at the close of the first day.¢ 
When an order was given for the transfer of all the furniture 
to his house, al-Afmar, the tutor of al-Amin said that he had 
no suitable accommodation for this furniture. So al-Rashid 
had a house bought and furnished for him.4 

Although the main subjects were almost the same, some 
were added or omitted in accordance with the instructions of 


(t) al-Jahiz: Risdlat al-Ma’allimin, Ms. 11, 3B. 

(2) Yaqrt: Ma’jam al-Udabd’ ed. Farid Rifa"l: Vt 125- 126, 
Margoliouth’s edition here IL; 144 is not correct. See also 
Adam Mez : Die Renaissance des Islams, Arabic translation 
by Abu Ridah I: 308. 

(3) Ibid. ed. Margoliouth Vi: 110. 

(4) Ibid. 


the father. The following examples will show this difference 

as well as the end to which these students were prepared. 

i. The instructions given by “Amr ibn “Utbah to the tutor of 
his sons read: «The first thing to start with in educatins 
my sons 1s to Mprove your own manners. My sons wiil 
be deeply influenced by vou and will favour what you do 
and abhor what you avoid. Teach them the Quran but 
without wearying them of i, recHe to them what is good 
in Traditions and chaste in poetry. do not substitute one 
subject for another, unless they perfectly kuow the former, 
teach them the virtues of wise men and keep them awity 
from worlsn’s conversation.» 1 

2. Hisham b. “Abd ai-Mah& is related to heave said to the 
tutor of his son: «Give him instruction first in the Holy 
Book, then in poetry and great orations, the knowledge of 
good and evi, eccounts of famous wars und fastly ihe art 
of conversation.» 2 

3. The most impressive guidance is given by al-Rashid to al- 
Afmmar, the tutcr of al-Amin. in which he said: «O, Afimar, 
TY have given vou the ecmild of my blood, the fruit of my 
loins and given you power over him and made him obedient 
fo you, therefore prove worthy of this posiiion. Teach hing 
the Quran, bistorv. poetry, Traditions, uppreciation of 
cloquence. Prevent him from laughing e except On proper 
occasions. Accustom him to respect the Shaikhs of the 
Hashim famuy, and to offer a proper place to the militery 
commanders 1f they attend his Council. Do not allow any 
time to pass without having some useful instruction him for 
but do not make him sad. Do not be too kind to him or he 
will take to idleness. Improve him kindly, but if that will 
not suffice you can treat him harshly, »3 


(1) fbn “Abd Rabbih, al-"/qd at-Farid : [: 363. 

(2) Al-Isfahant, Wuhddarai al-Udaba 1: 29. 

(3) Ibn khaldtn, al-Mugaddimah 399, and al-Laihagi: al-Ma- 
hasia wa al-Masawt 1. G17. 
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The Fatimids went further in the matter of having a special 
elementary curriculum in the Palace. Under them, the Palace had 
a boys’ school where the youth of the upper class were taught 
and prepared for the caliphs’ service. 1 

The post of preceptor was most attractive and conferred great 
prestige. But nevertheless ascetic people never coveted it. When 
Sulaiman b. "Ali sent to al-Khall b. Afkmad inviting him to 
supervise his sons, al-Khalil, after meeting the messenger, entered 
his own house and soon returned with some stale bread. Al-Kha- 
lil asked the messenger to have a piece of that bread saving: al 
have nothing to offer you except such bread as ihis, and so long 
as LT have it ] do net need a post.»2 Moreover. we read about 
learned men who not only declined posts of this kind but also re- 
fused to receive princes for private lessons. "Abd Alla b. Idris was 
one of these. When he was requested bv al-Rashid to receive al- 
Mamun and give him a lesson on Traditions, he replied: « If 
al-Mu’min joins the audicnee, he will Hsten to the lecture» .3 

lam convinced that if was a desire unremittingly to serve 
the cause of learning and to teach the mass of studenis which 
prevented these men from devoting all their energy to one pupil. 


OD. Bookshops 


Bookskons seem to have been the only successors to the old 
Arabian fairs of “Ukac, Mijannah and Dhi al-Majaz. In these 
fairs the pre-Islamic Arabs used to gather miainly for commercial 
purposes und then to take advantage of the gathering for hierary 
speeches, discussion und debate. + 

In addition to some slight dissimilarities between the two 
mstitutions. the daily meetings in the bookshops replaced the 
annual assembly of the old fairs. 


(1) Al-Maqrizi a/-fittat bi 413-444. 

(2) Ibn al-Anbari, Tubaqal al-Gduaba’ p. a7 - 

(3) [bn Jumataub, Padhhiral al-Sanu” wa al-Matakallim, p. 21 
at foot. 

(4) See Abu al-lida T+ 230. 
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The bookshop appeared early under ithe Abbasids,? = and 
soon afterwards a great number existed everywhere in the Islamic 
world. When speaking about Baghdad, al Ya qubi mentioned 
more than a hundred bookshops counted in Waddafs’ quurter 
only.2 In Egypt we read in Ibn Zulaq’s work that at the time 
of the Tildnids and the [khsnids, there was a bazar for al- 
Warrdgin w which booxs were offered for sale and in its shops 
debates often took place.d8 = Al-Mugrizi, too, speaks about tiese 
bazars many times in al-Ahitat.4 

The book-sellers were not only traders but usually men of 
letters. Of the large number, we mention lbn al-Nacdim (d. 385) 
the author of the remarkable work al-Fihrist.5 Yaqut (d. 626) 
the writer of MuCjan al-Udaba’, and Mu’ jam al-Buldin ® 
works in which a greut deal of Arabic Nterature is preserved 
and “Ali b. “Isa. culled Ton Kawjuk, who died at the time of al- 
Hakim, and who was a great scholar and author ef many 
books. 7 

The function of the booksellers at that time extended to 
an important intellectual service. It was they who copied the 
best books and placed them in the hands of the public at the 
average price of one dinar.8 Jt was in their shops that a man 


(1) Hitti: The History of the Arabs, p. 14. 

(2) Al Ya"’quhbi, al-Bulddn, p. 17. 

(3) Ibn Zilag, ddhbar Stbawaih at-Misri, pp. 33, 44 MS 1461; 
Lartkh Taimur, Egypt . 

(4) See Vol. I, p. 361, vol. IL, p. 96, p. 102. 

(9) Yaqut vol. VI ,p. 408 

(6) Ibn Khillikan : Wa/ayat al Avydn Vol. U, pp. 511, 312. 

(4) Yagtt: Ma"jam at-Cdabda, Vol. V, p. 179. Even at the pre- 
Sent time we find many similar booksellers in Catro. 
Hasan al-Sandubi speaks about a bookseller called Shaikh 
"Abd al-Ghani who, al-Sandtbi says, being a man of 
wide knowledge , used to discuss many scientific and 
literary points with me, and supplied me with useful 
books instructing me, in studying them, to observe «a 
certain method which helped me to a great extent. 
( Introduction to al Maqabasat of Abu Hayydn p. 3. ) 

(8S) Saiyid Amir” Ali: A short history of the Saracens, p. 460. 
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such as al-Ja/nc would pay for the privilege of being locked in 
all night in order to read and copy what he wanted.1 And 
finally what interests us most is to explain in some detail that 
bookshops were the resort of students and the learned class in 
general. References have been made to indicate this fact and 
we have many more of which we give a few examples: 

1. Yaqtt. after reading much about the Kharijites. adopted 
their view and used to sit in Sey al-Wearrdgin tn Damascus 
and debate with the ShiVah adherents on their divergent 
opinions, 2 


2 


It was staied that Aba al-Faraj al-Isfuhani. while sitting in 
a bookshop, heard Abu al-Fath al-lazzér reciting a poem 
of al-Sdli. When Abd al-Fav: reached a certain line of the 
poem he interrupted his recitation to repeat that line many 
limes with admiration. Then Abt al-Faraj, who wanted 
to test al-Jazzar’s taste, sent somebody to ask him to point 
out the chief beauty in the line, and the reply was not ac- 
ceptable to al-Isfahani who gave his view of the matter and 
this disagreement led to a discussion 3 

3. Ybn al Jawzi, speaking about Sty al-Warrdgin in Baghdad. 
says lt is a large market and it ts the meeting-place of poets 
and Jearned people.4 


4. Al-Magrizi says that Sag al-Warrdgin in Cairo was the 


favourite place of the seekers of knowledge which students 

as well as learned men frequented.s 

Bookshops had an intellectual effect not only upon the 
booksellers but frequently upon their famihes as well. We read 
about Zainab and Hamda, the daughters of Zaid, the book- 
seller who lived at Wadi al-Hima in the neighbourhood of Gra- 
nada. They were both excellent peetesses, thoroughly versed 


(1) Yaqtt : Mu”jam al-Udabi’ Vol. VI, p. 36 al-Fthrisi, 169. 
(2) [bn Khallikan: Wofaydl al Ayan, Volt. HW, p. 311,312. 
(3) Yaqut: Ma’jam al-Udaba Vol. V, pp. lo7-158 

(4) Ibn al Jawzi: Managth Baghdad, p. 26 

(9) Al Maqrizi: al A/itat, Vol. I, p. 102 
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in all branches of learning and seience.1 

In shops other than those for books, Rterary studies were 
also pursued. In his modest pottery shop. Abu al-’Atahivah 
used to be visited by a gathering of youth who loved Iitcrature. 
and to whom he would recite his puetry.2 The dye-house of the 
theologian Abii Bakr al-Sabghi was a haunt of learned men and the 
Muhaddithin, and. in the area in front of its door, Aba "Abd 
Allah b. Ya”’atib used to sit and lecture to a numerous audience. 
We also read of a certain student who travelled to Baghdad to 
study. and after reaching a ausacTOry standard, he lured a 
beast to carry him home. The greom entered a shop to buy things 
necessary for the fess . Ard the student, while waiting for him 
listened to a very illumunatins literary discussion between two of 
the neishbouring shopkeepers, The student decided then to stay 
m Baghdad saying «A city of such cultural standard should not 
be abandoned.».4 


E. Houses of Learned Men 


Homes were not considered convenient places for public 
teaching as netiher the householders nor students would find 
comfort in forming reading circles in private houses. This is con- 
firmed by the following verse of the Gur'diz: « O ve who believe! 
enter not the houses of the Prophet excepting when permission 1s 
given to you for food, and sit not down waiting for its cooking 
being finished, but when vou are called, then go in. and when you 
have taken your food, then disperse. and sit not down to listen to 
talk. Surely this gave annovance to the Prophet but he considered 
if a shame to mention if to vou. but God is not ashamed of the 
truth».5 The same idea was repeated and explained by ai-"-Ab- 


(1) Saiyid Amir "Ali, A short history of the Saracens, 369 
at foot. 


(2) Al-Aghani: Vol. IT, p. 129 
(3) Al-Subki Tabagqal al-Shafi”iyyah, Vol. U, p. 168 


(4) Abu al-Haj, atl- Atif Ba di al-Alibba@ MS. Bayzid, Istanbul 
0336, p. 147 A. 
(9) Sirah : ; 33, verse 53. See the commentary of al-Fakhr al- 


Razi VID: 347 and of abu al-Su’dd on the margin of 
al-Kiazi Vi: 5382—338. 
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dari as follows: « The best place for public education is the 
mosque. It is open to all people who wish to attend. Unlike 
the mosoauc, the private house is only when necessary 4 used 
for education und that with the permission of the householder 
and ¢ven so those who are ednutted should keep quiet and adapt 
themselves to the home etiqueite..2 


ducted in many private houses: 

Before the establishment of mosuues, the house was the 
only place for Islamic teaching. The house of al-Arqam was 
chosen at the beginning of Islim to be the centre for the new 
religion, and there the Frophet expiained the doctrines of the 
Faith, and many people were convericd to Isiam.3 

The Islamic education wascarred on. too, in the Prophet’s 
nouses until tne above restriction was imposed. as indicated by 
the verse just quoted, which was insrircd ino Medina after the 
establishment of mosques. 

Even when mosques fad been founded, many private houses 
were used in the Muslim cemmunity us centres of education: 

The universal scholar. Avicenna, wes engaged during the 
day with the work of his administrative post under Shams al- 
Dawlah, His evenings. however, were deveted to study and the 
promotion of knowledge. He used ta sit in his house to read 
from al-Shifd or from ail-Qanin to u great gathering.4 

Abt Sulaiman, al Sijistani Muhammad b. Tahir b. Bahram 
who died shortly before the close of the 4th. century A. H.,was 
a leper and one-eyed, so he ceased to appear in public. But his 
house was a resort of students and scholars, who devoted them- 


selves to the cause of learning and who flocked to attend his 
lectures.S In the biography of Abu al-Hasan al- Munajjim, al- 


(1) Al-"Abdari: Al-Madkhal UH, p. 97 

(2) Jbid., I, p. 85. 

(3) Al-Tabari: Zartkh al-Umen iwa al-Mulik : Scr. HI, p. 2335 
(4) Al-Qiffti p. 420 Ibn Abi Usaibi’ah WW, p. 4 

(5) Al-Qiftii: AAAbdr al-Oukamd pp, 282-283. 


Qifsi says that Abu al-Hasan was a friend of Abu Sulaiman and 
used to go very often to the Iatter’s housc, in which the chief 
learned men would gather to study and discuss many subjects, 
under the supervision and guidance of Abd Sulaiman. 1 — In 
addition to Abu al-Hasan this meeting was usually attended by 
Abu Muhammad ajJ-Mugacdist, Abd al-Fatu? al-Ndshajani, Aba 
Zakariyya al-Saimari, Abd Bakr ai-Qawmasf, Ghulam Zu/iui 

(d. 376 A. H.), Abu Hayyan al-Taw/idi( d. 400 A. H.) and other 
members of less importance. 2 Abd Hayyan says each one of 
these was unrivalled in his particular field of kKnowledge.?  For- 
tunately, a great part of the decates and discusstons held in this 
house is preserved in ai-Muaabasat # and in al-Imta’wa al- 
Muinasa& of Abu Hayyan. 

When al-Ghazali (d. $04 A. H.) returned from his journey 
to Mecca and Damascus, he taught for a short time in al-Niza- 
miyya of Nishabtr. Then he retired and went to his town Tus in 
which he sat to teach theology in his house. His time was arvided 
octween worshipping and teaching .6 

“Ait b. Muhammad al-Fasi/n ( d. 516 A.H. ) was a famous 
teacher in al-Nizamiyya, but he had a Shi’a tendency. When 
questioned about these opinions he contessed , and was therefore 
dismissed. He continued his teaching in his house whither the 
students also came.? 

Ya’’qtb b. Killis (d. 380 A.H.) the minister of al-”Aztz 
bi Allah al-Farimi, was a good [sma” uli scholar. He wrote a 
long book about Isma”ili jurisprudence containing all that he 
had heard from al-Mu”1zz and al-’Aziz. His house was, on 


be 


(1) Ibid pp. 224, 225. 

(2) Abu ffavyan: al-Magqabasat, p. 120. 

(3) fbid. 

(1) See for Instance, pp. 120-198, 292, 293-301, 319-327, 355-358. 

(0) See for example, Vol. I, pp. 40, 41. £8, 18, 23, 24, 43. 1, 99, 
124, 12. 

(6) The biography of al-Ghazali in the beginning of his book 
Ai-Ihyd’, p. 3. 

(7) Yaqut : Ma’jam al-Udaba@, Vol. ¥, p. 415. 
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Fridays’ a focus of learning to which men learned in different 
branches of knowledge would flock to listen to his lectures. 1 


Al-Salafi Ahmad b. Muhammad Abd Tahir (d. 576 A. H. ) 
was a poor scholar. He moved from one place to another and 
lastly he arrived in Alexandria where he married a wealthy lady. 
His house there was a haunt of seekers after knowledge. At the 
close of the third volume of his selection from the Traditions 
al-Salafi says: « T have finished it reading and listening together 
with Isfiaq and Hamad. the sons of Ahmad b. MiisA al-Marwa- 
zani in my house at Alexandria in 513 A. H.2 

Undoubtedly many private houses were utiliscd as schools in 
Mushm territories. However, as the house 1s a specisl pluce and 
the visitor feels uneasy, if is the duty of the owner to meet him 
with cordiahty and to welcome him tn order that he may feel 
at case and come regularly to aftend tke lectures so that these 
lectures would be useful.3 


F. Literary Salons 


it may be of interest to link the literary sulons. which flourt- 
shed in the Islamic world from the Abbasids’ me with the oid 
meeting held under the four Orihodox caliphs. In theory. the 
caliph was considered not only a secular leader but also a spiri- 
tual guide, and he should be a man of wide knowledge.4 So 
the Orthedox caliphs, who had been legally chosen, were often 
questioned in private or in public on religious points; though 
in cases of perplexity the caliph would seek the advice of other 
companions. Apart from the promotion of knowledge in both the 
old mectings and the literary salons. everything was completely 
chanced,. In the old meetings anyone might join or leave the 


(1) Al-Magriazi:al-Nhitat DD: O41. 

(2) MS. in private possession which Professor A.J. Arberry 
kindly showed me, see also Tadhhkirat al-lHauffdz, vol. I, 
p. 93. 

(3) Al "Abdari: al-Madkhal ; Tb: pp. 97, 98, 

(4) Al-Mawardi: al-Ahddin al-Sultdniyygah, p. a, al-Pakhri: al- 
Adab al-Sultantyyan, pp. 20, 21. 
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meeting according to his own wish: the caliph was to be = ad- 
dressed by his bare name or by the title « Commander of the 
Faithful» ; the gathering used to sit upon a humble carpet or 
mat or even upon the ground,1 

In the literary salons foreign customs and civiltzations 
manifested themselves; salons were highly prepared: 2 only people 
of certain classes were admitted; $3 the members had to come 
at fixed times and leave according to particular signs adopted by 
the caliphs; # the caliph, and no one else, would open the dis- 
cussion,® and Jjastly the subjects debated in the literary salons 
were very much wider than those in the old meetings. 

Al-Sabi and Kushaiim give us interesting details concerning 
the etiquette observed by the people attending the Caliph’s salons 
These details can be summed up as follows: 

A person coming to the caliph’s presence must be very clean, 
well dressed and dignified in his gait and bearing.6 When see- 
ing the caliph he should greet him saying « Peace upon you, O 
Commander of the Faithful». Ministers and people of high 
rank, then, may be offered the Caliph’s hand to kiss, but mem- 
bers of the Roval Family and learned men are exempted by 
their status from hand-kissing.7 Each person must keep to 
the place allotted to people of his class. When sitting, he must 
focus his attention on the Caliph and stir as little as possible. He 
is instructed to learn that, in order to win the full respect of 
society, he should try to simulate a solid body which during the 
time of the meeting should not require to take in or to pass out 


(14) Zaidan: Tarthh al-Tamaddun al-fsiani, vol. V, p. 137. 

(2) For the East, see af-"fqgd al-Farid, vol. IV, p. 101 and 168, 
for the West ¢ Andalusia ), see Nash al-Tid, vol. Wf, p. 1128, 
and for Egypt, see al-AdAttat, vol. I. pp. 385, 386. 

(3) See al-Jahiz : al-Taj fi Akhlag al-Muluk, p. 21. 

(4) See these signs in al-faj, p. 119, 120. 

(5) Al-Jahiz : al-Taj, pp. 49, 50. [tis related that Af#mad_ b. 
Abi Dawid was the first who dared to betin the conver- 
sation With a Caliph. ( fbn Khallikan I: 31.) 

(6) Al-Sabi: Rusam Dar al-Ahitiafah p. 46 MS. Baghdad. 

(7) fbid-s pp. do- 16, abridged. 
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anything, though the former is less heinous than the latter. 1 
The Caliph opens the talk and whenever he speaks everyone must 
take heed so that he may not need to ask for repetition, which 
is regurded as rude.2 The person taking part in the discussion 
must speak auietly. and must avoid harsh words and obscurz 
expressions. $ Moreover he is expected not to interrupt ans 
speaker nor to show that he already knows what another speaker 
iS saving.4 


The caliphs considered themselves patrons of knowledge and 
their palaces were thought about as centres for the improvement 
of learning. With this in mind al-Mu"tadtd bi Aliah, when plar- 
ning for the foundation of a new palace al-Shammiasiyyah in 
Baghdad ordered special wings in which the study of various 
subjects should be conducted.5 


The literary salons started glmost with the existence of the 
palaces. Mu Swiya called in learned persons to read and dis- 
cuss with him the histery of the Arabs and their famous battles. 
the history of foreign kings and thetr governments. the work 
of administrative bodies and the running of kingdoms in gene- 
ral @ This tyne of knowledge was reauired by Mu”awtya’s 
posigon as a founder of a new dynasty and new régime. and 
therefore this course was imitated by Abu Ja”far al-Mansur 
who was in a similar position.? 


Other literary meetings are recorded to have been held by 
“Abd al-Malik who supervised them and on one occasion gave 
a prize to Suwaid b. Ghatlah who was a winner in a debate.8 
On another occesion, under “Abd al-Maltk, too, a bedouin was 


Ct) Al-Sabi: Reusum Dar al-AKhddfah pp. 50-01 MS. 

(2) Ibid. p. 53 and Kushajim : Adab al- Nadim p. 25. 

(3) Kushajim : dab al- Nadim p. 24. 

(4) Lbid. p, 23. 

(9) Al- Magrizi: al- Afitat, vol. TH, p. us. 

(6G) Al-Mas”’nd? ed. Burbier De Meynord, vol. V, p. 77, 78. 
(7) Zaidan: Tarikh al-faumaddun al-Islam, vol. V, p. 139. 
(8) Al-"Amili: al- Nashkul, p.1ao. 
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the outstanding figure in the gathering. He was asked by the 
caliph to recite the best laudatory line of poetry which had ever 
been composed by an Arab. He replied: 

Are ve not the best of those who ride on camel, 

More generous-handed than all others in the World. 
He was then asked to recite the bitterest line that had been 
said in defamation. He answered: 

Lower thy gaze seeing that thou art of Numuayr. 

No peer of Kab nor yet Kilab. 
Thirdly the caliph asked him to say best Jine which had 
been composed in pride. In his reply he said: 

Once thou art hated by Banu Tamim, 

thou wilt find thyself disliked by all the people. 
These lines and others which were recited in the course of that 
discussion were composed by Jarir who was present and who 
was so pleased that he asked for his prize to be transferred to 
the bedouin, but the caliph instead, gave Jarir his usual prize 
and gave the bedouin twice as much as to Jarir.1 

At the time of al-Walid I there was a sharp fivalry _ bet- 
ween “Adiy b. al Riqa” and Kuthayyir, but it happened that 
both attended the same meeting in al-Walia’s palace. When 
the former began to recite a2 pcem prepared for the occasion, 
Kuthayyir started criticizing it bitterly line by line. After a 
few lines “Ady failed to continue because all the people in 
the assembly showed their aversion since they had been influ- 
enced by Kuthayyir’s criticism.2 

Shortly after the rise of the Abbasid dynasty, literary salons 
in the true sense reached their height, and regular meetings 
were arranged not only in the caliphs’ palaces but in the palaces 
of their ministers as well. Reading about these literary salons, 
one can imagine the splendour and magnificence of these meet- 
ings which exemplify the prosperity and the manysided cul- 
ture of the period. ‘The literary salons had the highest status 


(1) See the whole story in al-Aghani, vol. VII, pr. %4, 55. 
(2) Al-Aghen? VItL : 183. 


of all kinds of meeting which flourished at that time. 1 

The period of most vigorous activity began ot the time 
of al-Rashid (d. 193 A.H.) who was excellently educated, and 
in his presence poetical contests, religious debates and literary 
conferences were often held. 2 The poets Abi Nuwas, Abd al- 
“Atahiya, Di’bil, Muslim b. al-Walid and ”"Abb4s b. al-A/inaf: 
the musicians [brahim of Mawsil and his son Ishaq; the philo- 
logists Abi “Ubayda, al-Asma™t and al-Kis@i: the preacher 
Ibn al-Sammak and the historian al-Waaidi, these are but a 
few names in the galaxy of talent which al-Rashid gathered a- 
round him at Baghdad.3 

Tt was in al-Rashid’s time that the famous grammatical 
debate between Sibawayh und al-Kisal took place. The debate 
is known as the question of the wasp and in it al-Kisai was 
supported by his student al-Amin. The debate was held in a 
political atmosphere and so al-Kisi'i was unjustly considered 
the victor, 4 

The most interesting contest in the presence of al-Rashid 
took place between the grammarian al-Kisit and the theologian 
Abu Ydasuf in which the former, using grammatical rules. solved 
theological problems and answered many juridical questions.9 

At the same time Yahya b. Khalid arranged regular con- 
ferences for philosophers and the eminent figures in scholastic 
theology for free discussions about points mostly connected 
with "ilm al-Kalam.6 


(1) tis recorded that Ishaq of Mowsil, the famous singer, 
asked the caliph al-Me’mmin to allow him to join the 
learned men in their assetnbly with the caliph rather 
than the singers. Al-Ma’mun who believed that Ishaq was 
2 man of letters, too, accepted this request. Al-Agdane 
Vio OU. 

(2) Hitti : The lMistory of the Arabs : 413. 

(3) Nicholson: A Literary Iistory of the Arabs, p. 201. 

(4) Ibn Khilliktin, vol. I, p. 3549 and Mayalts ‘Abt Musitm 2 2B, 
3A, ALS. Eeypt. 

(5) "Abd al-Rafmin al-Anbari : Tabagat al-Udabe, pp. Cy —99, 

(G) Zaidan: Tartkh al-Tamaddun al fstami: Vi: 142, Vda. 
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«The reign of al-Mamun has been called the Augustan 
period of Arabian literature. The caliph himself was a scho- 
lar and he selected for his companions the most eminent scho- 
lars from the East and the West. Masters, instructors, trans- 
lators and commentators formed his court».1 «His court was 
crowded with men of science and letters, with poets, physicians 
and plulosophers from every part of the civilized world and 
of diverse creeds and nationalhttes». 2 

It was normal for the caliph to take a leading purt in the 
debate: Once al-Ma mun asked the scholars in his assembly whe 
ther uny one of them could recite a Ine of a poem which indi- 
cated that the poet must have been a king. No satistuctory reply 
was given und then he recited from al-Waltd b. Yuzid’s poetry: 
To me people's loyalty. to them my overwhelming lberahty.¢ 

The hierary salons profited by the excellent progress of 
knowredge at that ime and so the discussion involved numerous 
subjecis. The sahent question of the time was about the Qur di 
and whether it had been created or not, It was raised by al-Mu”- 
tazilah and almost ali the eminent persons in the Jslumic world 
took part in that dispute on one side or the other.4 

Under al-Wathia, one of the literary debates teok place be- 
tween Mukhariqg, and Husain b. al-Danvak in whieh the former 
alleged that Abu al-“Atahiya excelled Bashshar whist //usain 
alleged the opposite. Euch of the debaters defended his view and 
then Abu al-Mufhatlam, who had been appoinied by al-Wathiq to 
judge the debate, gave his decision.9® 

When many independent or semi-independent dynasties arose 


(1) Huxhes : Dicttonary of slum, pp. 290, 206. 
(2) Savid Amir? Ati: A Short History of the Saracens, 278. 
(3) Al-Aghani: VI: 119 and the line in Arabie is: 
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See also the sectarian disputation between al-Ma’nitin and 
"Att al Rida: "Uyginal-Akhbar : IL: 140, 141. 

(4) See examples of those debates in Tabagat al-Shafi "lyya, 
vol. T, pp. 205—215. 

©) cll-AgAdnt VI: 186. 


in the Islamic world, they vied with each other in the patronage 
of learning. So the new courts and palaces were indeed centres 
of culture.1 They served the same purpose as is served now 
by Universities,2@ Space does not allow me to speak in detail 
about the various literary salons which flourished at that time and 
therefore only a bricf account will be given. 

The literary salon of the Vizir Abd al-Facdl b. Ja”far Ton 
al-Furat. in one of its meetings in 326 A. H. was atiended by: 
al-Khaéhadt. [bn al-Ikhshad, al-Kutbi, Ibn Abi Bishr, Ibn Rabai, 
Ibn Kab, Qudimah b. Ja’far, al-Zuhri. "Ali b, "Isa al-Jarrah 
Ibn Firas. Ibn Rashid, Ibn “Abd al-“Aziz al-Hashimi, fon Yahya 
al-"Alawi Abu Said al-Sirafi, an ambassador of Ibn Tugh), al- 
Merzabani of the Sasanids and Matta. Ibn al-Furat opened the 
talk addressing all except the last.,de asked whether anyone of 
then: was ready to debate with Matta on the impcrtance of logic, 
but he sot no reply. Then he said. «] believe that many of you 
can successfully debate this question», and turning to al-Sirafi he 
continued« © Abid Said, you take the position», Abd Said 
eecepted and a long and interesting debate commenced. I refer 
the reader to a-Jintad’ wa al-Mu’dnasuh of Aba Hayyan, VoL. 
p.p 109 --- 122, fer the whole discussion: but here [ quote one 
question out of many to which the debate led: 

Abii Suvtd: What do you say about the following sentence: 
Zaid is the best of the brothers’ 


iatia: lt is correct. 

Abd Savid: What do you say about: Zaid is the best of his 
brothers’? 

Matta: jt is correct too. 

Abt Se“id: You are wrong: the first is right and the second 1s 
wrong. 

Matta: Why? 


Abdi Said: This is not the place to learn that. 1f you attend the 


(4) See Khada Bukhsh : Contribution to the Hisfory of Islanve 
Crotiizalton, p. 184. 
(2) AAmad Amin: Zufr al-fslam, p. 287. 
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circle, you will benefir, 1 

Speaking about a/ Jira’ wa al-Micdnasah will lead us to the 
salon of Ibn Sa”dan ( d. 375 A. H. ) the minister of Samsam 
2l-Dawlah. «fon Sa”dan asked the great “iteratcur Abu ffayyan 
al-Tawhidi (d. 1009 A. D.) to spend his evenings in his company, 
thev discussed such subjects as the condition of man. the nature 
of the soul, the character of important contemporarics, the ouf- 
standing qualities of the Arabs as compared to other putiona- 
lities, the relative usefulness to the ruler cf accountancy anc sty- 
listics and the superiority of grammer over loviec. 2 Ali these 
discussions were later collected in al-fti wa al- Murénazal aS 
a oe to the reaguest of Abd al-Wafwal-Mubandis ¢ d. 3&7 
ALH.)8 Ibn Savdan had u Hterary salon whieh was usually at- 
tended by the eminent scholars of the uge. He was proud of Fis 
eroup and thought that his assembly excelled all corresponding 
uterary meetings. « This party is unequalled and matchless» , he 
said, « surely the gathering of al-Muhallabi does not equal in 
value a single: one of our friends, those of Ton al-"Anud wish to 
ootain the level of cur youngest member and Jbn’Abbad’s group 
xnows nothing except false argument» .4 


Under the subd-title « Phe circle of Sayf al-Dawle». Prefessor 
Gibb says: «For a few years the main current of Arabic htcrature 
ies in Northern Syria, at Aleppo, the seat of a tiny Arab dynasiy, 
tne Shiva Hamdanids. Round Sayf al-Dawtla gathered a company 
rarcly matched for many-sided brinance. His generosity attrac- 
ted nearly all the leacing men of letiers of the day end wen for 
his nanie an enduring reputation». § 


«Mahmud of Ghazna ardently desired the elory and pres- 


i (1) Abu ffayvan: el- finta’? we ale Miavdnasah, vol. I, pp. t18& 

: 120. 

f2) Von Grunebaum: The Journal of General Education, Vot. 
IV, No. Ft, October 1949. 


(3) AAmad Amin: Zhe Infroduction of al fink wa al-Mu’dnasah. 
(4) Abu Mayyan : al-Sadaqah wa al-Sadig, p. 33. 
Co) Gibb: Arabie Lilerature, p. 61. 
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lige accruing to a sovercign whose court formed the rallying- 
point of all that was best in the literary and scientific culture of 
the day». 1 « His assemblage of literary genius included the 
Arab historian al-Utbi, the celebrated scientific and historical 
author al-Bairuni and the illustrious Persian poet al-Firdawsiv2 

A little later al-Ghazali debated in the presence of Nizam al- 
Muik and having won the debate he was appointed a professor 
in al-Nizanvvva of Baghdad.3 


In Nur al-Din’s court, the learned men had great assemblies 
Besides the native eminent persons the foreign scholars were in- 
vited even from lenge distances to come and study under — his 
partronace.4 

We turn now to Ezypt to devote a small space to the dcs- 
cripiion of the lirerary safunsahere. From the time of the Tulu- 
nids, the first independent dynasty to reign over Egypt since the 
coming of the Arabs, the Inerary ae made their start. Ton 
Zilia says that at the time of the 7tlanids and [khshics there 
were no scnools and lessons were given in the houses of princes, 
minisiers and learned men.® 


In the Ikhshid’s court a historical study took place every 
nicht, and in that court Kufar veowived his education® = and 
reached such ahish standard of culture that he was entrusted 
with al-Tkhshid’s sons to educate.7 Later when Kaftir occupied 
the same position which had been occupied by his master, he 
became 2 patron of knowledge and his literary salon was ador- 


(1) Nicholson st Lilerary History of the Arabs, p. 209. 

(2) Titi: distory of the Arabs, p. 40. 

(3) The biography of al-Ghazali in the beginning of al-fhya, 
1: 3. 

(4) Jamal al-Din b. Wasil: Mufarry al- Karnab fi Akhbar Bant 
Agydb, p. 163. Ms. Cambridge University Library, No. UL, 
1. 6. 


(5) Ibn Ztlag : AkAbdr Sibawath al Misri, p. 19. 
(G) Dr. Hasan Ibrahim: Tartch al-isiam al-Sydst, vol. TH, p. 239 
(7) Ibn Khillikan : 7, O14. 


ned by having al-Mutanabbi amongst its men of letters. 1 

At any rate the salons of the Tudlunids and Ikhshids were 
eclipsed by the illustrious salons of the Farimids. The Fafimid 
caliphs frequently held learned disputations at which the profes- 
sors of the academies appeared divided according to their dif- 
ferent faculties, logicians, jurists, mathematicians and physicians, 
dressed in their Khil”a or doctoral mantles. 2 

Tuesdays were appointed for the Nterary salons of Ibn Kille 
which were attended by jurists, scholastic theologians and the 
diatectitiuns, Discussion and debate normally toek place amony 
these leurned people. 3 

One of ol-Yakim’s safons was held in 303 A. EH. to which 
the famous scholars of arithmetic, logic, jurisprudence, medicine 
and otner sciences were invited. There they debated and discus- 
sed many points and at the conclusion the culiph awarded them 
robes of Roneur and valuable nrizes, + 

The court of al-Malik al-S SAH Tatai'b. Zura:k atiracted the 
scholars of the time, in ceseribing whom “Umareh al-Yamani 
says: «Each of these scholars wus an ecminent manor excellent 
knowledge and dignified nersonelity. Ladopied their methods and 


profited by their progress until they admitied me to their mee- 
tings».d These meetings were freaqeently heid and al-Malik 
al-Salifr would very often recite from his own pertry.® On 
a certain occasion one of the gathering recited a verse of sound 
sense but colloquially expressed. Then al-Malik al-Salih sug- 


gested that each member of tne group snould put this meaning 
into a good verse. In a short time several excellent verses were 
composed and one by al-Malik al-Sahvi himself of surpassing 
beauty. 7 


i (1) Moh. "inan: af-Hahin bi Ani alldh, p. 250. 
{ (2) Sayid Amir "Ali: A Short History of the Saracens, 614 
at (3) Al-Magqrizi: af-KAitat JI, p. 341. 

(4) Dr. Hasan tbrahim: al-Fatimiyyun fi Misr yi. 137. 

(9) “Imarah: al-Nufkat al-"Asriyyah, p. 25 

(6) Ibn Taghri Bardi: al-Najam al-Zahirah V. 43. 313. 

(7) “VAN b. Zafir : Bada ?i”? al-Bad@th p. 133. 
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A literary meeting was held in the house of al-Qadi al-Fadil 
and among the people attending were the prince “Ezz al-Din 
Furukhshah and the learned Taj al-Din al-Kindi . The latter 
showed his brilliance so that "{zz al-Din took him to his palace, 
prepared amagnificent apartment for him and from that time T4j 
al-Din became one of the shining lights in the Ayyibid salons.1 

Linder the Mamluks, the activities of the literary salons 
continued and 1 need only mention the interesting collection of 
debates, edited by Dr. “Abd al-Wahhab “Azzam under the title: 
«Majdlis al-Silian al-Chiriv, 2 


&. The Desert 


Arabic was the vehicle of the knowledge andculture of the 
pre-Islamic Arabs: it was the vessel of their poetry. orations and 
proverbs. Having the ereutest admfration for literary expression, 
the Arab community was led in war as well wes in peace by poets 
and orators, This high appreciation of their language bv the 
Arabs continued or even increased under Islam as the Prophet was 
a descendant of a pure Arao family and the Qur'an ts in Arabic. 

The Arabic language accompanied Musiim troops marching 
on Byzantine und Persian territories and the victery of Islum 
was the victory of the language. But this wide diffusion of Arabic 
wes mot altogether to its advantage signee it ted to corruptions, 
which wil be explained below. 

Two facts should be emphasized here. as upon them ihis 
scetion 1s based: 

}. The history of the corruption of the Arabic language al- 
though on a limited scale, preeeded the conquest of foreign 
realms. It was due to commercial intercourse between Arabs 
and non-Arabs. 

2. These mistukes were looked upon as a great disgrace which 
could never be excused. 

In the presence of the Prophet. an Arab made an idioma- 


(1) Dahman, ai-Maqsarah al-Tajyigyah, po 1 
(2) Cairo, 19/1. 
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tic mistake; then the Prophet, addressing the people round him, 


said: «Instruct your brother as he has strayed.» 14 


From the time of “Umar onwards, the intercourse between 
Arabs and foreigners was very extensive. The capitals of the 
Islamic Empire: Medina. Damascus and later Baghdad were 
cosmopolitan places. Other cities ke Kufa and Basra had 
creat number of foreigners especially tne crowds of Iranian pri- 
soners of war who were converted to Islam. 2 Many wives 
were of foreign nationality and intermarriage was gradually in- 
creasing. Besides the permanent minghng in cities, towns and 
homes, pilgrims of various races cuthered annually for quite < 
long time in the Holy Piaces. Arabie was, of course, the linea 
franca, but as it was impossible for foreigners to observe the 
comulicated rules of the Arabic tongue. a new and broken Arabic 
rangusge snrang up.  Al-Ja/nicz calls wo « the language of halt- 
breeds fal-Afisvalcadin) and common people.»4 

Before going anv further [ propose to mention some anec- 
aotes which illustrate tne history of the corruption and the 
Shame which the mistakes brought: 

In a fetter sent to “Umar b. al-Khariab by al-Husain b. al- 
ffary through his secretary: the former discovered a mistake in 
the letter. He sent to al-Husain asking him to give his amuanu- 
onsis one lash on the whip.8 


A bedouin once crisred a market in which he found that 
the correct language was slightly neglected by the traders. Then 
ne said: « My goodness! They earn their hving even though com- 
rutting such mistakes!».6 


(1) Aftnad Amin: Daha al-fsidim : U1: 252. 

(2) Wellbausen: Zhe Arab Atngdom and is fall, translated 
by Margarel Weir, p. 71. 

(3) Ibn al-Anbari: Tabagat al-Udabd, p. 1 and p. 10. 

(4) Ab-Baydn wa al-Tabyin, vo,. Lb: p. 68 

(5) Al-Jafiz: al-Bayan, vol. Uf, p. d, ed. 1311. 

(6) [bn Qutaiba: "Uyun al-eAkhbar WT, 159, Too “Abd al-Barr: 
Adab al-Mujyalasak MS Egypt 50 A. 
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Once while Ziyad was settling disputes between the people 
under him, a man came and compiained against his brother who 
had usurped the whole inheritance of their father recently de- 
ceased. The mun was guilty of many solecisms in pleading and 
thus Ziyad said to him: «What you have lost in your language 
is more serious and harmful than the lost wealth».1 

Ona his ring, Bashir b. “Ubaidi'l-lah wrote the following sen- 
tence: «Bashir b. “Ubaidil-lah is not a polytheist», but it was 
not tdiomatically correct. On seeing that, his father declared that 
it was more disgraceful than polythersni. 2 

Jt is related that Maslamah b. “Abd al-Malik said: «Mis- 
takes in talk arc ugher than smalipox on a face». 3 

Lastly when al-#fassan knew that a certain Ieader used 
to make lingietic mistakes he qechared that this leader should 
be dismissed immmediately. 4 

jbn Khaldtin speaks about the genius «Malakali» of the 
Arabs which was affected by the intercourse between them and 
non-Arabs. S Jndeed we have a record about carly Arabs, even 
of high standing, and well-educated persons who fell into such 
mistakes, We mention for example al-Walid J, al-Hayjaj, Abu 
Hianifa, Bishr al-Marrisi? and Shabib b. Shaibah among others.8 
In some cases the mistakes occured in reading the Qur'an and 
very often these mistakes changed the meaning completely, and 
would even imply, if they had been intended, that the reader 
was an infidel. @ 


(1) Al-Jafiz i al-Bayan Ibi 9, ed. 137] 

(2) Al-dafic: al-Bayon EL: ite. 

(3) Ibn Qutatba: "Uydin al-Akhbdr PE: 158 and [bn “Abd 
al-Barr oo A. 

(4) Ibn "Abd Rabbihi: al-"fgd al-Partd : UH: 18. 

(9) AbéMayaddimah, 103. 

(6) See al-"I¢d al-Farid To: 18-20, Ibn Qutatha If: 159, ed- 
Bayan Wo: 8—as, ed. 1311. 

(7) Ibn al-Anbari: Tabagdt al-Udaba’, p. 8, al-Bayan : 11: 


1i8—11t4:e.8. The verse... AlHoh... Aé-Musaiwietr was 
read ... Ad-Musaiivar. 
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Meanwhile the Badiva, which did not attract foreigners, 
became the only home of the correct lunguage. As  bedouins 
stayed alone in the desert, they naturally preserved the pure 
Arabic race and the pre-Islamic tongue. In the grammatical 
debate between al-Ktsa’t and Sibawaih, already mentioned, the 
gathering declared that the view of a bedowin upon the disputed 
question would be a final decision. A bedouin was brought but 
was asked by al-Amin to uphold the side of al-Kisa‘?, who was 
wrong. The bedouin accepted the principle of supporting al- 
Kisa*} but expressed his fear that his tongue musht not obey 
him. 1 

Hence the bedoutns were the people from whom the correct 
language could be learnt. Phey took advantage of their position 
and flocked io the cities and towns and there they sut to teach. 
Ibn al-Nadim gives us a full account of the fumous bedouins who 
adopted this profession. Of these we refer to: 

Abu al-Baida al-Rabahi who came to al-Basra and there he 
taught mostly the children in return for fees.2 

Abu Jamus: Thawr b. Yazid who entered al-Busra. too, and 
from him Ibn al-\fuqaffa™ learnt eloguence.3 

Abu al-’Umaithil “Abd Allah b. Khulaid who went to 
Khurasan, and there he was the tuter of “Abd Atlih b. Tahir’s 
sons. 4 

"Abd Allah b. “Amr b. Abi Sub: came to Baghdad and 
many of the weil-known learned imen were his pupils.5 

The majority of the people in the citics und towns were 
satisfied in forming a circle round a bedouin and Hstening to 
him, but persons of wealth, such as princes, as well as ambitious 
scholars weni to al-Bddiva itself which acted at that time as a 
sort of school.6 They wanted to avoid listening to the broken 


(1) Ibn Khallikan : [: 549 
(2) Al-Fihrist, p. 66. 

(3) fbid, G7 
(4) Lbid. 7: 
(5) Ibid. 7 
(6) Lreyclopaedia of Education, iH, p. 1112 
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language which spread all round them and at the same time to 
live for some years in the home of the Arabic tongue. «To the 
early Umayyad princes», Hitt, says «the Badiva — Syrian desert 
-—acted as a school to which they sent their.young sons to acauire 
the pure Arabic tongue and become well versed in poetry. It was 
thither thar Muawiya sent his son and future successor Yazid» 1 
Al-Walid b. “Abd al-Malik had not been sent to al-Bddiva. Thus 
he verv often mude mistakes 2 and his father is recorded to 
have said: « It hurts us that our love to al-Walid prevented him 
from being sent to al-Badiva.n3 Not oniv the Umayyad princes 
but some of the Abbasids such as al Mu“tasim, were sent too to 
al-Padiva for the same purpose.4 

Of the great number of learned men who flocked to this 
school to learn from the bedoutns, we mention these famous 
names: 5 

Al-Kchalil b. AAmad (d. 160) who was asked on one occasion: 
from where he had obtained his wide knowledge. In his reply he 
suid: « From the Bawed? of al-Hijaz, Najd and Tihamah.»9 

Bashshar b. Burd (d. 167) was the only poct of his time 
who did not fall, even once , into a linguistic mistake. In giving 
the reasons for this superiority over all his contemporaries, he 
said: «Here I was born and grew up among eighty eloquent 
Shaikbs of Band’ Ugail and among their ladies, who even excel- 
led the men in their cloquence. No one of this community makes 
mistakes. When I was adolescent I went to al-Budiva and stayed 
there until my manhood. How then could I make mistakes»? 6 

Al-Kisa’i (d. 182) went to al-Bddiva and used fifteen bottles 
of ink in writing of the bedouins, apart from what he memo- 
rised, 7 


(1) Lhe History of the .\rabs : 253 

(2) See al-"Iqd al-Furtd : IL: 18. 

(3) fbid. 11: 19, 

(4) Ibid. 1 : 365 

(9) ibn al-Anbari: Tabayat al-Cdaba’, 83 

(G) Al-Aghané LL: 26. 

(7) Ibn alt-Anbari : Tabagal al-Udaba’, 83—81. 
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AL-Shafi't (d. 204) left Mecea for uf-Budiyu and joined the 
tribe of Hudhail. with whom he stayed untll he had learnt 
eloquence and adopted their customs, a period of seventeen 
vears, 7 

Al-Riyashi Abu al-Fadl al-“Abbas b. al-PFaray. (dq. 287) 
expressed his pride to have taken his knowledge from the wild 
bedouins while others extracted their learninc from. civilized 
persons. 2 

Besides the correct luncuuge used by all the inhabitants ol 
the desert, the outstanding figures of the bedouims sat there and 
read good poetry and the uacient histery of the “rabs to the 
audience who gathered round them, Aou Mahk, “Amr b. Kar- 
karah, Aba Tharwan al-"Ukhi and Abu al-Hindam Kilab — b. 
Hamzah are but a few examples of those teachers.é 


H. The Mo-:-que 


We come now to the mluin place for Muslim teaching. Sinee 
the early time of Islam, Haijas have been held in the mosque, 
and centuries have passed and witnessed this flourisning activity 
up to the present period without any break. As Muslim edu- 
cation of the first few decades consisted largely of religious ins- 
truction based on religious doctrines it was proper that mos- 
ques, which were intended for worship, should be used for 
teaching purposes. 


arly Muslims felt an urgent need for a place in which to 
carry on their religion. They may have been influenced by 
tne fact that religious services were heid in monasteries and 
churches in their neighbourhood. More probably, however, the 
foundation of mosques owes its origin to the existence of the 
ancient religious building of the Arabs (the Sacred House). It 
was regarded as the house of God and thither people made their 


(1) Yaqut : Ma’jam al-Udabda, VI, 309 
(2) See his words in Ibn al-Nadim, 86. 
(3) Ibn al-Nadim, 66, 69, 122 respectively. 
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pilgrimages. and there religious rites were conducted.1 Al-Bait 

al-Haram was to all the Arabs, whether pagans or monotheists, 
a sacred place, and after Islam, the Muslims maintained — this 
status and, whenever they could, practised their religion in it.2 

Ibn Hisham states that the Prophet when emigrating from Mecca 
looked at this building and said: «In the name of God you 
are the favourite place in the world to me, and you are the most 
beloved place in the world to God. and had I not been forced 
to leave you, I would not have done sov.8 It was natural then, 
that Muslims should found a similar place for the purpose of 
worship. Consequently the Prophet, even on his way to al- 
Medina, laid the foundation stone of Masjid Quba’, the first 
mosque in Islam.* When the Prophet reached al-Medina his 
mosque was soon. established in al-Mirbad.5 and in this 
mosque he used to teach his followers imparting religious and 
secular knowledge to them.6 


To imagine the importance of the mosaue in those days 
one should remember that mosques were used as political cen- 
tres, courts of justice. educational institutions and above all as 
places of worship. So the foundation of a mosque was essen- 
tial wherever Islam was spreading, and in every place, either 
conquered or founded, a mosque was built very soon. It is re- 
Jated that “Umar b. al-Karsab sent to his governors of al-Basra, 
al-Kiafa, Syria and Egypt, instructing each of them to establish 
a Jdmi’ in which all the people of the city would assemble for 
the Friday prayer. Apart from the Jami” for the Friday prayer 


(1) Al-Shahrastani : al-Milal wa alNihal, pp. 442—415. 

(2) Ibn Hishani f, p. 218. 

(3) Al-Suhaili, al-Rered al-Unanf ii: p. s. 

(4) Ibn Uishtm If: p. 11, al-Tabari P: 38, p. 1245 while al-Ba- 
lidhuri states that this mosque was founded by the im- 
migrants who preceded the prophet, see p. 17. 

(5) Ab-Baladhuri, p. 20, Uon Hisham Hf, p. 13. al-fabaridl: 3: 
1259. 


(G) Al-Bukhari: Bab al-Salah. 
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each tribe was. advised to found its-own mosque. Hence they 
number of mosques increased rapidly until Baghdad had, as 
al-Ya°qgubi claimed to have counted, 30,000 mosques in the 
3rd cemury A.H.2 

In Egypt the progress of founding Jami’’s was slow. ~Ainr 
b. ul“As founded the Jd which bears his name soon after 
he hud conquered the country. Up to 133 A.H. al-Fusrar had 
only “Amr'’s mosque. In that year “Abd Allah b. “Ali b. "Abd 
Allah b. *Abbdas, leading a detachment of the Abbasid army and 
marching on Egypt. to which Marwan b. Mutammad had fled, 
camped in the north of al Fusrar. There many builcings were 
founded. among which was «Janu al-" Askar», In the year 265 
A.H. Afimad b. Talin established his mosque in al Qara’i’ 3 
and ufter that the Friday praver ceased in Jami’ al-"’Askar. In 
360 A.H. Jawhar crected the farnous mosque of al-Azhar, and 
«in 378 it was specially devoted to the use of the learned and 
becanic, what it has been ever since, one of the chief universities 
in Islam».4 Soon afterwards al “Aziz commenced the estab- 
lishment of another mosque which was completed by his son 
and successor al-Hakim, after whom the mosque was cailed. 
Al-Hakum also built Jami” al-Mags and Jami” Rashidah. When 
the Ayyubid dynasty came to power, Cairo possessed only these 
six Jamis, 5 

Besides the Jam's for Friday prayer many mosques existed 
for daily prayers. At the time of Ibn Jubair (d. 614 A.H.) 
Feypt was astonishingly replete with mosques so that it was 
stated that Alexandria had 12,000 mosques. Ibn Jubair records 
that there was no exaggeration in this estimate as he had been 


(1) Al-Maqrizi : al-Afitat, Ji, p. 246, al-Suyti : Huser al- 
Muhadarah. tl, p. 149. 

(2) Al-Ya’qubi: al-Balddn : p. 250. 

(3) See Taritkh al-Jami? al-Talini by Mahmtid ”Akhush, p. 24, 
Cairo 1927. 

(4) Lane Poole : Cairo, pp. 123, 124. 

(5) See al-Magrizi : al-Ahitat, I, pp. 244—245, al-Suyali: 
ffiusn al-Muhadarahk. Il, p. 148. 
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able to count four or five mosques from one spot 4 

In the field of education I plan to give some details about 
a few mosques out of the great number which served this pur- 
pose. 2 

Janu? al-Mansur : In 145 A.H. work started on the foun- 
dation of Baghdad, Qasr al Dhahab, and the mosque of ai- 
Mansir.@ The cost of this enterprise was 18,000,000 dinirs. 4 
The mosque was rebuilt in a!-Rashid’s time, and under al-Mu’- 
tadid, it was extended in order to meet the pressure of people 
who used to flock to tt.5 


This mosque was the most distinguished school and the 
goal of all the learned. It was so important that al-Kharib al- 
Baghdadi prayed in the Holy Place for three things, the first 
of which was to be admitted to teach in it.6 The /fanbalt stu- 
dents must have taken this mosque as the centre for their ac- 
tivity and teaching throughout the fifth century. for in the year 
451 AH. el-Khanb al-Baghdadl mentioned above was attacked 
and hurt by them. 7 Al-Kisa’i used to sit In this mosque and 
teach. Al-Ferra’, al-Avimar. Ibn al-Sa’dan and al-Akhfash were 
usually among his audience. 8 A Kufan visitor entered this 
mosque and there he saw students listening to u Shaikh who 
was reading pathetic poetry with tears in his eyes. The Kufan 
joined the circle, wrote the verse down and learnt that the tea- 
cher was Abd al-"Atahiyah.9 | 

In this mosque too, the linguistic work called « Al-Yaqut» 


(1) Ibn Jubair : al-Riblah, p. As. 

(2) IT pronose to negsleet the chronological order and follow 
our main plaa in speaking about Baghdad, Syria and 
Egypt. 

(3) Yaqutt: Mu “jam al-Buidan, U1, 232. 

(4) Yaqut: Mu "yam al-DBuldan, UU 235. 

(9) Al-Khatib al-Baghdadd, I, p. 108 

(6) Yaqut: fu "yam al-Udaba’, 1, p. 246 

(7) hid. 

(8) fbtd., IV, p. 243 

(9) Al-Aghdani, IT, p. 148. 
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by Abi “Amr al-Zahid (d. 345 A.H.) was dictated and revis- 
ed. The author started lecturing on the subject in al-Mu/arram 
326 A.H. 1 

Jami’ Dimashq : The mosque of Damascus was considered 
as one of the four wonders of the middle ages.2 Let us quote 
some items connected with its foundation to justify this idea, 
if only to some extent: | 

The erection of this mosque cost al~Walid b. “Abd al-Mahk 
seven times the annual revenue of the kingdom. 

The mosque took eight years to complete. 

Eighteen camels carried bills and documents, connected 
with the foundation and expenditure. 

Six thousand dinars were spent for buying pulse eaten by 
the labourers who worked in the mosque. 

The mosque had six hundred gold chains to curry pendants 
and Jamps. 

It was said that one might see something new and wonder- 
ful every day in that mosque even if one were to stay in it for 
a hundred years.3 The building, of which I include some pho- 
tographs (Fig. 1, 2), still creates a magnificent impression, es- 
pecially the older part. 

This mosque was a centre of education. [bn Jubair re- 
ports that many circles existed in this mosque the t.uchers of 
which had ample salaries and rations. Maliki studcnts mostly 
Maghribi sat aside in a western corner of the mosque where they 
received lessons from famous Maliki scholars. A Halga whose 
teacher leaned against a certain pillar in this mosque was richly 
endowed.# To the left of the entrance, calicd «ARGb al-Barid», 
a Shafi’i school existed with a water tank in th: middle. 5 
The students used to escape the crowd and resort to quiet corn- 


(1) [bn al-Nadim : al-Fifvrist. p. 118. 

(2) Ibn al-Faqih : al-Bulddan, p. 106. 

(3) Ibn al-Faqgih : a/-Buldan, pp. 107~108. Sce also Yaqut : 
Mu "jam al-Buldan IV, pp. 76-77. 

(4) Ibn Jubair : al-Rihlah, p. 272. 

(3) Ibid., p. 271. 
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ers arranged for quict studies and home work.4 A yery biz 
circle was formed round al-Kharib al-Baghdadi in this mosque 
and it is related to have attracted a numerous audience. 2 

Janu” "Amr: Vt was erected in the vear 21 AH. and re- 
newed and extended many times.8 As early as the year 38 
A.H. Sulaiman b. “ltr sat in it to settle disputes and to preach 
with al-Qasas.4 From then the mosque continued to be a 
centre of education and a court of justice. Al-Magqrizi reports 
that before a certuin pestilence, Jami” “Amr used to have some 
forty educattonal circles which never ceased.6 We have some 
detuils about eight Zawivahs formed in this mosque, out of 
which ! mention the following three: 

Zawivet al-imam al-Shafhi"i: in which he himself sat to 
teach and thus it was called after him. Until the time of  al- 
Maqrizi, only the best schola?s and most famous theologians 
were to teach in it. 

Al-Zawiva al-Majdivvalt: to which Qddi al-Ouddh Wayth 
al-Din “Abd al-Wahhab al-Bahnasi was appointed to teach. 
Up to al-Maarizi’s time the occupation of this post was looked 
upon as an ideal achievement. 

Al-Zawiva al-Sahibivvah: to which Shafi’ and Mahki 
teachers were appoinied.6 

Literary circles were often held, too, in this mosque. It 13 
recorded that al-Jabari formed a circle in 253 A.H. in which 
he read from the poetry of al-7irimmaf as a response to a re- 
quest made by Abt al-Hasan b. al-Sarray.7 

Mosques were educational centres for the various kinds of 
knowledge known to the Arabs at that time. Besides the exam- 


(1) Ibn Jubair : al-Rthia, p. 266. 

(2) Yaqut :Ma’yam al-Udaba'’, 1, p. 200. 

(3) See al-Magrizi: al-KaAitat: I, pp, 246, 256. 
(4) Jbid., p. 253. 

(5) Al-Magrizi: al-KAitat, If, 2 6. 

(6) fbid, pp. 255—256. 

(7) Yaqut: Jrshdd VI: 432. 
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ples mentioned above, F refer briefly to the circle held by “Abd 
Allah b. “Abbas in al Ka’ ba on Thursdays, the subjeet of which 
was exegesis, 1 the circle of Rabivat al-Ra’y in the mosque of 
al-Medina, in which Mahtk, al Hasan and the upper cluss in 
Medina learnt mostly jurisprudence 2 and that of al-A/asan al- 
Basri in al-Basrah for the study of theology .8 Jn the latter's 
circle a schism occurred and Wasil b. “Aza’, the leader of the 
new ercup formed a circle in which the scholastic theolozy was 
particularly developed. 4 

Arabic philological studies were conducted. teo. in ihe mos- 
que. We read ebout Abu “Umar al-Zahid, who taught syvntas 
in al Manstr’s mosque. 9 and ebout Natrawayh, who taught 
the same subject in Masjid al-Anbddriyyin.8 In Granada we 
hear that a grammarian used to gather many pupils round fim 
in the mosque. 7 

Literary studies were pursucd also in mosques. In the 
mosque of af Kafa a hierary circle wus usually held by al-Ku- 
mait b. Zaid and Hainmad = al-Rawiyah in which these two 
poets studied and debated uterary questions.8 Said b. al- 
Musayyab discussed Arabic poetry in the mosdue of al-Me 
dina 8 and Mustim b. al-Walid often held a circle tn the mosque 
of al-Busra vo read his poetry, 19 

Exegesis, Traditions, jurisprudence, and astronemy were 
Studied in the mosque of lon 7Falun.11 


(1) See al-Bukhori: Bab af-Vdar IT, p. 29, and al-Suyuél : aé- 
fiqan fi Clam al-Qarvan Tf, 224--220. 

(2) Ibn Khallikan, I, pp. 257-258. 

(3) fbid, Ti, p. 252. 

(4) fold. 

) Lbn al-Nadisn, al-Filrisl, p. 113 

(6G) fbid., p. 121. 

(4) Al-Maqa«ari, IT, 254. 

(8) Al-Aghani, XV, pp. 13-114. 

(9) Al-Yabari, Ui. p. 1266. 

(lu) Al-Marzabini : al-Mawashshah, po. 289 ~290. 

(11) Al-Suyvudéi: Husn al-Muhadarah, I : 137 
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Even medicine was studied in the mosque. ”Abd al-Ladf 
al-Baghdadi reports that «he used to teach in al-Azhar during 
the early and the late hours of the day and», he adds, ain the 
middle of the day a medical scholar used to come to teach me- 
dicine», 1 


(QQ bn Abi Usaibi "ah I, p. 207 
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2 SCHQOLS 


INTRODUCTION 


Before speaking about schools there are some important 
points which ought to be discussed: 


1. Why did education move from mosques to schools? 

Since the rise of Islam the number of students had gra- 
dually been increasing, and consequently the number of circles 
increased too. It is believed that the numerous circles and 
the necessary disturbance caused by study. prevented worship 
from being conducted properly. Thus we fimd that a mosgue 
like al-Azhar was, with the exception of the Friday prayers, 
almost abandoned to the promotion of learning. But this was 
not a satisfactory solution of the prcblem as mosques were 
mainly built for worship, and worship should not be curtailed 
in any way. Moreover, studies developed and new subjects 
such as discussions and debates came into being. These sub- 
jects could not be adequately conducted in the mosque where 
everyone should be reverent and quiet. Under these circumstan- 
ces the removal from the mosque to the Madrasah was natural. 


I quote here Von Kramer’s view on this point, which is worth 
consideration. 


He says: «The progress and diffusion of knowledge created 

a body of men who found it difficult to make a decent living 

. through their abstract learning. It was to promote further study 

and to provide sufficient stipends for such men that the 
| Madrasaks were really established.»1 


(1) Khuda Bukhsh : /slamiec civilization, p. 298. 
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2. What was the difference between mosques and schools? 

The distinction was, to some extent. obscure: as we hear 
of a mosque in which a teacher was apnointed.1 and of a school 
where a caller for prayer was cnguged.2 But nevertheless there 
are special features by which schools can be distinguished. The 
wait -- an ancient cquivalent of ithe modern lecture-room — 
was the most conspicuous feature peculiar to schoels. Next 
come the residential quarters which appeared in most of the 
school buildings. Ibn al-“Atami reports that when Ntr al-Din 
captured Aleppo und transformed the mosque of al-Sarrsivn inte 
a school, an firga and lodgings were created in it.8 Moreover 
the number of the regular students in a school was oficn limit- 
ed, and school endowments ulways mention grants to students. 
3. Why were schools mostly. devoicd to religious studies? 

Indeed the activity of Muslims wis absorbed. io a great 
extent, in promoting religious stiidies in most of these schools 
instead of continuing to encourage various branches of secular 
learning. Consequently the greater number of these schools 
was connected with Shativi. Afanafi. MAaliki or Hanbali’s name 
and jurispradence. 


The reason for that was the need of the time, Ircu. Syrta 
and Eeypt were under the domination of the Buwavhids and 
the Fartimids. These two dynasties, being of the Shiva sect. 
helped the advancement of Sht‘ism by propaganda and. tn 
some cases, by imposing their religious views upon their sub- 
jects.4 With the fall of these two dynasties the Sunn Saljuk 
and Avytibid dynasties arose and established schools as a coun- 
teraction to help ncople to learn the true faith. So it is natural 
that in most of these schools the chief attention was given to 
religious studies. 


Ct) Abu Shamah : al- Ravwdatain I, p. 189. 

(2) Al-Magrizi: al-Afitat IL pp. 374, 400. 

(3) Annis al-Dhahab fi Tarith Heltah a9 A, MS Rome, Par rine 
Arabia No, 235. 

(1) See al-Dhahab?: Damal el-Isidm 1, p. 171. 


With the victory of Sunni doctrines, however, secular stu- 
dies regained some of their former importance.  AI-\lustanstr 
(d. 640 A.H.), for example, ordered the appointment of a skilful 
medical doctor in his school (al-Mustansiriyyah) to lecture on 
medicine to ten students. He ordered, too, that the doctor and 
his students should be granted the same stipends us those 
granted to jurists and their students. 1 


The Establishment of Schools inthe [slamie World 


The conauest of Baghdad by the Suloks (25th Mauv/rurrany 
447 A.H.) was the turning-point in the struggle against Shivism 
there. The Shra doctrines, which rad been fostered by — the 
Buwavhids. no longer flourished in Baghdad. The methed fol- 
lowed by the Saljiks in replacing the Shiva heresy by the Sun- 
ni system or thought was a counter-propagandu. The people 
must tearn the true rebcion. and, therefore, colleecs must he 
established everywhere. The idca was put into effect. secon 
after the rise of the dynasty, by Nizam al-Mulk (d. 485 A.H.) 
the minister of Alen Arslan and Maltkshah. = Nisam al-Mulk 
founded the splendid colleges called after tim in Baghdad. NI- 
shabur and miuny otner cities. 


he foundation of schcots for the same purpose bas never 
stopped since then, but of all the followers of Nicam al-Mulk 
in this cause none is mcre conspicuous than Nar al-Din who 
was the first founder of schools in Damuascus.2 Ndr al-Din us- 
cended the throne in 54] A.H. and after that he began to estab- 
lish colleges in the chief cities of his kingdom until his death 
in 569 A.H. 


Under the Ayyibids a system of schools was introduced 
into Egypt, and, in the whole kingdom once subjected to Nur 
al-Din, a great number of schools was built. Kings. princes 


(1) Ma’ruf: al-Madrasah al-Mustansiriyyah, pp. -b5. 
(*) Article in al-Jami"ah al-fslamiyyah periodical, no. 224 
p. 10, by Shatkh al-Zabbakh. 
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princesses, merchants and even servants showed an interest in 
founding schools and patronising education. 1 


The list of the important schools given below will follow 
the plan explained above: 


Shools Founded by Ni-:am al-Mulk 


Abu Shamah writes, «The schools founded by Nizam al- 
Muik are very famous all over the world. No single village 
lacks one of these schools. Even Ibn ’Umar’s island, which 
is Situated in a remote corner of the world and is not densely 
populated, has u big school now named after a certain Radi al- 
Dinn, 2 

“Imad al-Din al-Isfahani says: «Whenever he finds a learn- 
ed man in any town, Nizam at-Mulk immediately founds a 
school for him to teach in, endows it and supplies it with a 
collection of books». 3 

Many similar statements are mentioned in various sour- 
ces, but al-Subki names the following cities in each of which 
Nizam al-Mulk had founded a well organised and endowed 
college. 

Baghdad -— Balkh — Nishabtir — Hardt — Isbahan —- al- 
Basrah — Merw — Amul — al-Mawsil. 

Al-Subki. however. ends his statement by saying «It is said 
that Nicim al-Mulk had a school built in each town of al-Iraq 
und Khurasan», 4 


(4) The movement of founding schools under Une Ayyubids 
Was not interrupted by the fall of the dynasty. The 
Mamluks followed in the steps of their masters with great 
enthusiasm in both Egvpt and Syria. It will be sufficient, 
therefore, to mention the Ayyubid schools referring to 
at-Maqrizi, al-Suytli (Huse al-Mubadarah ), Ibn Dogqniag, 
aleNuv’imi and) Mujic al-Din as sources in which informa- 
lion about the Mamluks’ schools can be found. 

(2) Al-Rawdatati f, p. 25. 

(3) dartkh Al-Salpuk, p.o7. 

(4) Tabagat al-Shafi “ipyah al-Kabed I, p. 137 
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Schoois founded by Nar al-Din 


Most of the sources give us general statements only about 
the numerous schools founded by Nir al-Din in the various 
towns of Syria. 1 Nevertheless, we have accurate information 
from which we can give a clear picture of the important schools 
established by Nir al-Din as follows: 
fn Damascus: 


School Reference 
Dar al-Hadith al-Nariyyah al-Nu “imi 1:99 
al-Sala/nyyah » 1:33] 
al-"Imadiyyah » 1:407 
al-Kilasah , 1:447 
al-Nariyyah al-Kubra » 1:606 


Of this school a detailed study will 

be given after the list of schools. 
al-Nariyyah al-Sughra al-Nu“imi 1[:648 
in Aleppo: 
lam al-Nubalg JV:71 


al-Halwiyvyah 
ai-ffaiwlyya al-Durr al-Muntakhab p. 115 


al-"Asrainiyyah M lan... Us75, al-Durr... 110 
al-Ndriyyah D JI:76 » 111 
al-Shu”aibiyyah » I}:76 

fn other cities: 

Two schools in each of see Mufarrij al-Kurub p. 1658 
Hamah and Hums MS. Cambridge University L1.16 


One school in Ba” labakk al-Nu"tmi 1:401 


a 


(1) See, for example, al-Hawdatain I, p. 14 
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Schools established under the Ayvyubids 


A. By Sultans: 


In Egypt: 


(| Se ee ee ee 


School | Founder ! References 
| | 
| 


ab- Nasirivyah  ad-' Saladin ab- AAttat Te 65,lba Dagqmag LV: 9 


joining the “Atig 

Mosque 

al- Qandéivyvah « pal - Ahitat 11:364,1Ln Duqmag IV: ¥ 
ak- Suvafivvah ‘ ad - Ahitat Tes 305 

ab- Nestriyyuh in al- « lal - Avtad Tl: 400, Huse al-Muhadaz: 
(darafah Mit > a7 

ni - “Adil ah - “Adil al - Whrtat I: 365 


| 
>| i . 

al - Kemilivvah | wl - dyamil - Afittat Th: 375, Husn al-dfuheda 
I 09 


Najm al - Din Ayyub al - Avitlat Ul: 374, Hasn al-Moheda 


al - Sulihivvals 


7 Mit: 10) 

In Jerusalem : 
cle Satafivyah Sajadin al-Uns at- Jail VE: 393 
al - Atdaliyvah al - Afdal b. Saladin] « « « « Lb: 30% 
wl - Nedwivyall al- Mu’aszam “Isa | « « r « IL: 386 

In Damascus: 
al - Salahiyyah Saladin al- Nu™imi It: t0 
al - “Aviziyyah al- “Aziz Db. Saladin ia «©  « JF: 382 
al- Zahivivvah al-jal- Zahir b.  « © « «a Lb: 4a 


Barranivyah 

ab- "“Adilivvah  al-[al- Malik al- "Adil fa — « qe 12359 

hKubra 

ul - MuCarctamivyah jal-Mu"azzam “Isa fa « « Ps 370, 
Ibn Fuldn 143 

Dar al - Hadith ab-j| Musab. al - "Adil al-Nu™“smi oo J: 47 

Ashrafivyal: al - Bar- 

rantyyah 

al - Azizivyah al- "Aziz bi al- “Adilf{al - Nutini [2 3549 
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B. By people of high rank ( Prinees, Princesses, Ministers and Amirs ) Amir: 
is the title of a inan of marked ability who attended on and advised the Sultan on 
military and other matters. 


In Egypt: 


School ' Founder | Position References 
| 


— 


. —. a 


al - Quibiyyah Qutb al-Din Khusraw{Amir ai - Aaéttat H+: 365 
Manazil al - “I[zz Taqi al - Din "Umar|Prince C « « IJD:tet 
| | [ba Dugqmag IV : 93 
Two more schools were established in al- Payyam by the same founder, See 
al-Ahitat [IT : 304. 


at - Facdilivvah al - Qadi al - Fadit) {Minister aq - Nhitat Il: 866 
al - Azkashivva Sayf al-Din AvazkujiAmir « « Il: 307 
Ibn Dugqmag IV:94-95 
al - Sayfiyyah Sayf al-Din b. AyvabiPrince al - Ahitat U2 368 
al - ’Ashériyyah “Ashura’ bint Sard& fan Amir’s wife « « IE: 368 
al - Qutbiyyah "Ismat al-Din bintiPrineess 
al - "Adil « « J] : 39! 
al - Sharifiyvah al - Sharif Fakhr al-jAmir « « ly: 374 
Din 
al - Sdhibiyyah "Abd Allah b. "All Minister « « 3 371 
ul - Fakhrivyah Fakhr al-Din al-(Ustadar of al-! « « IIL: 367 
Barumi Kamil 
i - Sayramiyvah Jamal al Din b. Say-|Amir « «4b 378 
etn 
l- Fa'iziyyab Sharaf al - Din Hibat Minister « « IF: 365 
Allah | Ibn Duqmag : IV 92 


In Jerusalem : 
a epee 


+*Maymutniyyah |Maymtin b.. ’Abd!Amir afé- Uns al - Jalil WU: 
: Allah 399 

s+ Badriyyah Badr al - Din b. AbijAmir alé- Uns al - Jalil I: 
: al - Qusim 398 


In Damascus : 
pictalatiahdrhaiohinbiecaie 


& - Sakibiyyah Rabi’ah bint Najm[{Princess al - Nu"imi IL: 79 
3 al-Din 
, Farrukhshabiyyah|Farrukhshaih b. Spa-|Prince « « I: 561 


hinshah 
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In Pamascus: 


School 


al - "Adhrawivyvah 


al - Paqwivvah 


= -_— —_—— _  -— —— _- — - — 


| lfounder 
I. 


Adhra’ bint Nue al-lPrineess 


Dawlah 


Position 


jPaqi al - bin b. Sha-jPrince 


‘hinshah 


ul-Shauivviah al-Bar-'Sittal -Sham >. Najm{Princess 


raniyvah 
al - Shamivyvah 
Juwwianivyah 


al - Mardanivyalh 


al - Balhnasivvah 


aie Atabikivvah 


al - “leztywah al-Bar-“fyz al-Din al -A’ 


ranivvah 


ob- Izzivvah al-Juw-lyz al - Dio al-A” 


wanlyyab 


wh “Tzzivvah al-Ha-\"Izz ai - Din al-A” 


nafiyvah 


fal - Din 


al-Sittal -Sham b. Najm 


‘ad - Din 
| 
IKhatan “Agizah 


« it 


| 
| 


the wife of ul-Mu-| 


art an 


Majd al - Din al-Bah-|Minister 


inasl 


Khan bit “vz al-lthe wife ef 


Din 
| 


anni 
mM] 


Vi 


C, Ey Cominoners : 


In Egypt : 


Livin al - Arsufi 


ot - Masrurivval 


al - Ghaznawivvabl 


Ibn Kashig 


“sg 4 


frout 


Ashraf 


kine in Sarkhad 


zu-{the deputy of the 


king in Sarkhad 


Abd Allab b. al-Ar- Merchant 
sufi 
Masrur al - Safadi 
ffusam al - Din Qay-}Freedman 
sz 
Pilgrims 
Takrur 


Servant 
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al- Nu™ini {:373 


dl 1: 216 
« ] i fie 
8 }: dul 
« i: 392 
« 1: 3io 


- Qalaiid al-da 
Aharivyah p. 121 


aj-lal - Nu“imi 1: 129 


al- Qala’id al - Ja 


| 


4 


ts 


i 


Iharivvah : 12 
‘za-\the deputy of the al - Nu"imi I : 330 
king in Sarkbad 
Zu-jthe deputy of the 


al- Aattat I] : 364 


a Ii: 3¥8s 
re IL: 3& 


in Damascus : 


School Founder | Position | References 

ene doo fe 

al - "Asruniyyah ‘Sharaf al - Din load al- Qudah fal - Navin: £2 3&8 
“ASTIN | 

al - Falakiyvah Falak al - Din Sulat-/Half brother of: « « P: $31 
man al ~ ANd | 

al - Iqbalivyah Jamal al - Din [qbaliPFreedman I « « I: 158 

al - Masruiriyyah Shibl al - Dia Kafur|Servant K « Ps 455 

al- "Omariyyah Abu “Umar al - Maq-iQadi al- QOudah | « « Ii: 100 
dist | | 

Dar al - Hadith al-'Sharaf al-Din b.iTheologian od « P: 82 

“Urwivvah i’ Urwah | 

al - RuwaAivvah Zaki al - Din b. Ru-|Merchant I « « ] 1 260 
lwaAah | 

al - Sarimivyah ISarim al - Din b. Az-|Freednran rk « [ : 326 
bak | 

al -Shibliyyah al -l/Shibl al Din Kaftir [Servant i « « I: 530 

Barraniyyah | | | 


Shibl al-Din died in 623, but in accordance with his will the school was 


built posthumously ( in 626). 


al - Rukniyyah Rukn al-Din Man-/Freedman “wih- Nuvimi Ts 253 
kurs 

u- Dawla”ivyah Jamal al-Din al -|Theologian « « I; 242 
Dawla’l 

al - Dimaghiyyah The wife of Shuja”al- « « « [ : 236 


Din b. al - Dimagh 


ae ne ee ei 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


- Dikhwariyyah = (|Mudadhdhab al- Din|Medical doctor jal- Nu‘hai if : 127 


‘Dikhwar | 
- Dunaysariyyah "Imad al-Dinal-Du-| « « « | « « II: 133 
naysari 
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One may be surprised at the small number of medic- 
al schools, but one should remember that medical 
study -was conducted mostly in hospitals. Ibn Abi 
Usaibl‘ah, for example, states that the medical doc- 
tor Abt al-Majd b. “Abd al-Hakam (6th century) re- 
eularly sat in the /wadn of Nur al-Din’s hospital to 
teach u great number of medical students. ("Uyin 
al-Anba’ Ji: 1355.) In al-Manstri’s hospital in 
Egypt. too, the chief doctor had a certain place in| 
which he used to sit and give medical lectures (al- 
Kititat 1] : 406). (For the numerous hospitals of the 
Islamic World, see Ibn al-"Ibri, [bn Jubair and al- 
Kititat) 

As a type of the majority of schools in medieval Is- 
lam, al-Nuiriyyah al-Kaibra in Damascus, which J vi- 
sited in September 1950 and studicd on the spot, 
will be chosen for detailed study. The following 1s 
a plan of it. 
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Al-Noriyyah al-Kubra 


In the sixth century this institute was described by [bn 
Jubair as «one of the best colleges in the world...».1 = The ins- 
titute still gives the impression that it was so in its prime. It 
iooks miucnificent and contains almost everything needed for 
2 restdential high school. 


According to Abu Shamah2 (665 A.H.) and Ibn Shad- 
ad 3 (o84 A.H.) this school was established by Nur al-Din in 
£63 AH. But al-Nu’imt (927 A.H.) who takes most of his 
materials from Ibn Shaddad. differs here from him and attri- 
putes is foundation to Ismail b. Nar al-Din.4 = Al-Nu‘imi 
gives no reason or proof for his assertion. He refers only to 
the fuct that the body of Nur al-Din was not at first buried in 
the school but wus transferred to it in the time of Isma”il.  Ne- 
vertheless tomb chambers in schools were mostly the last thing 
to be prepared and thus the tomb chamber of al-Nuriyyah was 
Rot finally ready at the death of the founder. Moreover the 
endowment tablet fixed over the main entrance mentions Nir 
al-Din as the founder and is dated $67 A.H., Le. two years be- 
fare Nur al-Din’s death. 


Tne school is situated in Khartt al-Khawwdasin which 1s 
now called «al-Khayyarin», and it is about half a mile south 
west of the Umayyad mosque. 


The area upon which the school was founded measures 
about IS00 square metres, of which about 150 square metres 
have been encroached upon by the neighbours to the west. 
Of the remaining area the court, in the middle, measures 
240.30 sauare metres and in its centre the tank (7.8 by 6.5 m) 
18 Situated. A small channel was constructed to connect the 


(1}}) Al-ftthlal, p. 284. 

f2) Al-Rardalain tf : 229. 

is) ACA? lag al-Khatirah p. 44, MS in the private possession 
of Dr Saint al-Dahhan Dainascus. 

(4) A’-Daris, vol. Tf, p. 607. 
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punk with Conoswit River which flowed to the west of the 
sebeoi. dhe channel is sill existing and water now runs 
bareigh it from tans and trem a fountain in the back wall. 
fn the court a numb.r ci trees have been planted. (See fig. 39. 

Phe schcol has a monumental entrance: an arch with az 
Guts: door, a oread massage leading to the court with a second 
Jaor halfway along. Over the lintel of the outer door the er- 
dowiment tablet is fixed. (See fig. 4). 


Jo the richt of the cntrance is the tomb chamber of Shaikt 
Muhammad Daata ul- "Id (702/1303); the door of which opens 
direcify on to the street. Left of the entrance is the tomb 
chamber of “aur al-Din the founder of the school. The chamber 
hus a srlond:d dome resemoiing that of the Niri hospital, 2 
iype of which there are no ogher examples in Damascus. (See 
fis. AY. 


On the right of the entrance hall a staircase leads up te 
the teachers private lodge which was occupied when I visited 
the school in September 1950 by its teacher Shaikh Salih al- 
“Aqqad. Another flight of the same staircase goes round out- 
side the minaret, the height of which is now 6 m. and about 
which we have no mformation. This staircase continues to 
the top of toe school. 


Apart from this the description will be given according 
to the numbers written on the plan: | 
1. The Iwan: The Iwdn is the most important place in a 
medieval Muslim school. It is the ancient equivalent of the 
modern lecture room and so the halgah was held in it.t Al- 
Niriyyah’s [was is 8.25 m. long, 7.8 wide and 9.7 high. It has 
an arch at half the width which is a recent additicn. The floor 
level of the Jwdn is one metre higher than that of the school, 
and thus it has two small flights of steps, one at each end. 


(1) At later limes schools had, frequently, antumber ot Jwdns 
accordisg to the number of jurisprudential seets taught 
in it. 
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(See fir. 6). 

2. The mosque: Next to the Jie the maseuc takes the 
most significant place in a medieval Mushm schocl. The mos- 
que in a school was not confined to its students but if was 
open for other worshippers. Thus it is natural that it occupies 
a place remote from the /idn in order that the Iecture should 
not disturb the prayers. The mosque has an old avhrab and 
it opens on to the court by a group of three arches originally 
without doors, the middle one being the largest. 


3. The teacher’s rooms for rest: The castern side of the mos- 
que communicates with two smallrooms bya pair of doors. The 
two rooms, which were provided for the repose of the teacher, 
are still used for the original purpose. 


4. Ejght lodges for the students; each lodge now has two 
rooms one above the other with internal stairs. Most of these 
lodges are still occupied by students who join different insti- 
tutes in Damascus. 


5. The caretaker’s lodging: The lodge of the servant compri- 
ses the necessary rooms and domestic offices as appears in 
the plan. It was occupied at the time of my visit by the Care- 
taker, Hajj Mahmud Jawhar. 


6. The latrines of the building which are still used for the 
same purpose. 


7. This area was, it is believed, occupied by the kitchen and 

the dining hall and according to the aged Hajj Ma/#mid Jawhar 

the area was appropriated by the neighbours about fifty years 

ago. 

5. The store of food materials which was appropriated at 

about the same date. 

9. The general store of the building. A generation ago, ac- 
, cording to Hajj Mahmtd Jawhar, a quarrel took place _ bet- 
. ween its neighbours and the school’s teacher about possessing 
| this place, and when the teacher failed to keep it, he left the 
| pair of doors in the western side of the mosque in the hope 
that coming generations would succeed in restoring the place. 
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Some teachers of the school: 

Fhe school was confined to Hanafi jurisprudence and 
thus a selected number of Hanafi professors were chosen to 
teach in it. Of these we mention: 


Baha’ al-Din b. al-"Agqqadah (d. 596 AH.) 
Burhan al-Din Mas’ dd (d. 599 A.H.) 
Al-sharuf Dawadd until 623 (d. 639 AH.) 
Jamal al-Din al-Husri (d. 636 AH.) 


Sadr al-Din Ibrahim on behalf of al-Husri’s sons until the 
elder of these was qualified enough and then he occupied 


the chair until his death (655 A.H.) 
Nizam al-Din al-Husri the younger son of Jamal al-Din. 
Sadr al-Din al-Busrawi (d. 727 AH.) 
“Emad al-Din b. al-Yarasisi (d. 748 AH. 1 


The endowments of the s@hool: 

The endowments of the school are clearly visible from 
the tablet above the front door as appears in the photograph 
alreacy given (Fig. 4). The translation of the text reads: 

(In the name of God the Compassionate and the Merciful. 
This blessed school was established by the order of the ascetic 
just king Nar al-Din Aba al-Qasim Mafmuad b. Zanki b. Aq 
Singur, God may redouble his reward. He confines it to the 
followers of the Imam Abd Hanifah, the light of the nation, 
may God be well-pleased with him. Upon the school, its ju- 
rists und students He (the founder) bequeathes the whole new 
bath in the wneat market, the two new baths in al-Warraqah 
outside al-Salimah Gate. the neighbouring house to these two 
baths. al-Warragah in "“Uwaynat al-Hima, al-Wazir’s garden. 
the three quaricrs of al-Jawrah’s garden in al-Arzah, the eleven 
shops outside of the Jabiyah gate, the adjacent space to these 
shops trom the east and the nine farms in Darya according to 
the test and conditions mentioned in the documents of the 
(1) Ibn Shaddsid : al-Avldg al-Nhatirah p. op. 4, 45, MS. in the 

private possession of Dr. Sami al-Dahhaa, Damascus-al- 

Nuvini : ad- Dirt, 1, p. p. 618—619. 
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endowment. (The founder does so) wishing to find the © re- 
ward and recompense awaiting him on the Day of Judement. 
«Whoever then alters it after he has heard it, the sin of ii then 
is only upon those who alter it: surely Allah is hearing and 
knowing.» 4 This is to take place not later than Shabin of 
567 A.H.). 


a a | 


C1) Stirefi bE verse 180. 
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A. Libraries and Education 


It may be asked why we propose to include {tbrarics tn 
our work on education. 


In answer to this I would recall the fact that most medic- 
val Islamic Iybrarics were educational institutions besides ver- 
forming the function of modern libraries. Moreover the first 
Islamic academy (Bait al-Hikmah) was founded in conjunction 
with a collection of books, so that historians did not agree 
whether to consider it a hbrary or a school. This cstablish- 
meat became a model for later ones initiated both by the state 
and individuals. Leaving the state institutions to be dealt 
with later on. I give here a few examples of lorarics in which 
Studies took place: 


In the grand palace of “Alt b. Yahya al-Munaiina (275 
A.H.), there was a ereat library culled Khizanat al-Afikmuh, ta 
which many people travelled from afferent places to study. 
Accommodation was available for students who wanted te 
hve ta the Hbrary wing, and focd was also offered to thent. 
One of its famous students was Abad Mashar al-Munajjio 
who had seen it on bis way from Khurdasan to the Hor Places. 
When he entered the library he marvelled at its magnitude su 
that he abandoned the pilgrimage and stavea there to leara 
astrology which he succeeded in masterine. 1 

Ja"far bo. Mufiammad b. Hamdan (d. 323 AHL) ot al- 
Mawsil established an educational institution in his town to- 
sether with a rich hbrary. Admission wes granted to everys- 
one, and poor students were financially supported. Ju far. 
himself, used to sit to teach in it and to read from his own 
works. 2 


Speaking about Rama-Hurmuz, al-Maadisi indicated that 
in it there was a libfary similar to that in al-Basrah. Both 
were founded by Abii "Ali b. Sawwar who also supplied thew 


(4) Yagut :Ma’yam al-Udaba’, V, p. 467. 
(2) ibid. Tf, p. 424. 
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students regularly with rations. The library of al-Bastah was 
bigger and better houscd. Thus students were attracted to it 
io take advantage of its marvellous collection and to attend 
the lessons given there by a Shaikh in scholastic theology ac- 
cording to the Mu" tazila sect. 1 


And lastly Abd al-’Ala’ al-Ma”arri very often sat in Khi- 
zanat Sabar for study and the debates frequently held there 
in Which Aba al-VAli’ was a leading figure. 2 

Thus libraries could have been included in the first chapter 
(Places for Educational] Purposes), but as there is special signi- 
ficance connected with libranes, | preferred to deal with them in 
i Separate chapter. 


B. The Moral Value of Bookss 


Books are always spoken of by the Arabs with great res- 
pect and love. They consider them faithful companions and 
rood guides so that if one hears an Arab speaking about books, 
one can hardly realize that he is not talking about an affecticon- 
ate brother or triend. A certain Caliph once sent for a learned 
man to come to have an evening chat with him. The learned 
man who was occupied in consulting some references replied: 
«f have a group of helpful Comrades with whom I am chatting 
now, Later I shall come.» Hearing this answer. the Caliph was 
so annoyed that he sent for him to be brought at once. The 
learned man, in reply to the Culiph’s question as to who these 
comrades were. explained that this group was such as gives 
knowledge, guidance and glory, you can consider them dead, 
und you can consider them alive and active. 3 


QJ) Al-Maqdisi: Ahsan al-Tagadsior fi Ma’ rifat al-Aqalim, p. 413 
(2) See Margolioth’s introduction to Rasait Abe ule” Ale. 
(3) Ibn al-Taqéagi: al-FekaArd, p. i0, and the Arabic verse oi 
ted by the learoed than was ; 
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Indeed this respect and love for books must be attributed 
to al-Jahiz’s works and maxims. Before him people took de- 
light in poetry rather than prose and paid more attention to 
poetical works than to other books. His works and sayings 
were the first to incline men to love this kind of literature. It is 
he who says speaking of the book: 


aBeyond all comparison it is cheap and easy io procure, 
it contains the marvels of history and science, the fruit of sound 
minds and wise experience and reports of previous generations 
and distant lands. Who can have such another guest thut may 
either make a short sojourn or stay with you as your own she- 
dow or even as a verv limb of your body.4 The book is silent 
so long as you need silence, eloquent whenever you want dls- 
course. He never interrupis you if you are engaged, but if you 
feel lonely ke will be a good companion. ... He is a friend who 
never deceives or flatters you and he 1s a comrade who does not 
grow tired of you». 2 


MuAammad b. "Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat ceased, for a time. 
to appear in public in consequence of a slight sickness. The 
same illustrious al-Ja/nz thought of a present to take to Ton al- 
Zayyat when visiting him. Nothing seemed suitable for the 
occasion except the Book of Sibawaih written by al-Kisa’i and 
revised by al-Farra’. On recaiving it Ibn al-Zayyat declared 
that it was an unequalled choice and that he would not esteem 
anything as much as that sift. 8 «Books, however, were not as 
Kind to al-Jahiz as he was to them.» says “Abd al-Salam Ha- 
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see also Muhddardi al-Abrar, 3B MS. 


(1) Mahadardt al-Abrar attributed to Mufyi al-Din b. al-"Ara. 
: bi, 3.8 MS, Istanbul. 

(2) al-Jafiz . al-Hayawan, [, pp. 50-91. 

(3) Yyaqut: Ma"jam al-Udaba', VI, pp. 85-86. 
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run.1 While he did his best to win respect for them, spending 
much wealth to collect them, they were the cause of his death. 
He used to heap up round him the books he needed for his 
Study, and one day a pile of books fell upon him, and, as a result 
of his advanced age and poor health, the books killed him.2 


A certain learned man is reported to have said: « A book 
is the only orchard, — have ever seen, which can be put in one’s 
sleeve and the only park which accompanies a man as he goes. 
The book 1s the tongue of the dead and the voice of the living. 
He is an evening visitor who never slecps until you sleep and 
never utters a word exeept what pleases vou. never reveals a 
secret or abuses a deposit. He is the most faithful neighbour, 
just friend, obedient companion, subniussive professor. expert 
and useful comrade with no Uesire to argue or to wearv of his 
owner», 3 


The feeble Caliph al-Muktafi (d. 295 A JH.) asked his mi- 
mister to get him some books with which to pass the time. The 
minister, in turn, ordered scme of his governors to do so on 
condition thut they showed him the books before submitung 
them to the Caliph. The collection obtained consisted of histo- 
rical and other serious works so that the minister rebuked those 
who had collected them indicating that such were professors who 
would arouse the Caliph and teach him his rights and duties 
while he (the minister} wished to keep him ignorant of such 
useful knowledge... 4 


Al-Mutanabbi, the famous Arab poet, in this connection 
says: «The most honourable seat in this world is in the saddle 
of a horse, and the best companion will always be a books. 9 


(1) The introduction of Aldb al-Hayawan, 1, p. 5. 

(2) Abd al-Fida, II, p. 47. 

(3) Al-Musdyurdt attributed to Mufyi al-Din b. al-"Arabi, 2 B, 
MIS. Cambridge University Qg 249, 14. 

(4) Ibn al-Zaqtaqi : al-FakArt, p. 11. 

(>) Diwadn al-Mutanabbi: Sharh al-"Ukbart, I, p. 1238. 
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C.. Moral Value of Libraries 


Tt was a result of the appreciation of books, referred to 
above. that collections began to appear from the early times 
of Islam. Later on we will speak about the collections, but here 
a brief description will be given of the astonishing attention paid 
to libraries: 

‘The house of the minister Ibn al-"Amid was, in 355 A.H., 
utterly ransacked by the soldiers of Khurasan so that no single 
cup or gluss was left. Ibn al-"Amid was not worried except 
for his valuable brary about which he had no information. 


Soan aftemvards he met his Hbrerlan who told him that the 


books bed been saved and none had been lost. Ibn al-’Amid 
was delighted and satd to fys librarian: «You are a man of 
cood omen, evervtning can be replaced except the library». f 


When Naf b. Mansar offered the premiership to al-Sa/ub 
b, "Abbad. the latter declined it und one of the reasons given 
was that it would be difficult to transport his books which 
amounted to 400 camel-loads. Thus he preferred to stay with 
his. books rather than have that attractive appointment. 2 


The Banti’Ammar of Tripoli employed specialists and 
merchants who undertook to acquire books in all foreign lands 
for their libranes.3 


The voung son of al-Qadt al-Fadil needed a copy of 
al-Hamasah to read. He asked Ibn Strah al-Kutbi to obtain it 
for him. and so al-Kutbi went to al-Oadi al-Fadil for a permis- 
sion to take it from his library. The latter ordered all the copies 
he had in his Hbrary to be brought in order to choose the least 
Important one for his son. Thus 35 copies were put before him 
but, examining them, he found that cach of them had special 


(I). Ibn Miskawiayh, VI, p. 424-225. 
(4) Nasyut: Matyam al Udaba’, U, p. 3lo, [bn Khallikan, J, p. 


1h, 
(2) fsfamic Culture WY, 1929, p, 231. Kurd "Ali: Avital al-Sfhain, 
Ni, pe 19. 
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value which made it dear to him. He declared that the whole 
collection was of too high a standard for a young student, and 
ofdered Jon Surah to buy a copy for the pupil.14 


If we pass from Egypt towards Andalusia we will. meet 
surprising energy in acquiring books. 


Al-ffakam of Cordova, sent messengers to all parts of the 
Fast to procure books.2When Abd al-Faraj al-Isfahani had 
finished his work al-Aghdni, ail-Hakam sent a special messenger 
to him to obtain a copy of the book before it could be obtained 
by anyone else. The grateful monarch cranted the author 1000 
gold dinars as a reward. 


Even laymen were desirous of having libraries in. their 
houses though they could not use them, as the possession of a 
library gave the owner higher rank. In this connection I cannot 
refrain from quoting the following famous story from al-Maq- 
qari: A great book-lover, al-Hadrami used to visit every auction 
of books in search of a certain work in which he took a great 
interest. One day he found a beautiful copy of the book with a 
very fine commentary. He bid for it but he was outbid bv 
another buyer; he went on raising his bid but he was always 
outbid until the price was far above the value of the book. 
Al-Hadrami then decided to give up but ke wanted to see his 
opponent. He was furious when he learnt that the purchaser 
was not a scholar and knew nothing about the book. He was 
only attracted by its beautiful binding and the size of the book 
which would just fill a gap on a book-shelf in his library. 4 


(1) Al-Magrizi : al-Afitat, I, p. 367. 

(2) Al-Maqgari Nefh al-Tid. p. 182. 

(3) fbid 3, p. 182. 

(4) fdtd. 1, p. 218 This story leads one to cite a recent 
similar anecdote of an American millionaire. The rich 
American, Who had recently furnished a house tn a 
fashionable quarter, of New Vork, sent a letter fo a 
well-known book-seller in London, ordering some books. 
The order contained minute delsails regard*ng = the 
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D. Buildings and Arrangements 


« Great care», says Olga Pinto, « was taken concerning 
the buildings which were to serve as public lbreries. Some of 
them, like those of Shiraz, Cordova and Cairo, were placed in 
separate structures, with many rooms for different uses: gal- 
lerics with shelves in which the books were kept. rooms where 
the visitors could read and siudy, rooms set apart 
for those in charge of making copies of manuscripts, rooms 
which served for literary assemblics and even in some cases 
rooms for musical entertainment. All rooms were richly and 
comfortably fitted, on the flocr were carpets and mats, where 
the readers in Oriental fashion squatted with crossed legs, 
reading and even writing... The windows and doors were 
closed with curtains, the chief entrance-door having a special- 
ly heavy curtain to prevent the cold air from entering». 1 


The building of the great Fatimid library was so big that 
it consisted of 40 rooms, each of which was wide enough to 
hold 18,000 books. 2 


Al-Maqdisi gives us a precise description of the library 
of “Adud al-Dawlah at Shiraz: We quote now what interests 
us concerning the building and arrangement. He says: «The 
library consisted of one long gallery with store-rooms off it . 
Along the wall of the gallery and the store-rooms book-cases 
were placed which contained many shelves. The books were 
arranged on the shelves and for every branch of learning there 
was a separate section.» $ The distribution of books according 
to subjects was adopted in almost every library. Avicenna who 


style of binding, the size of volumes and the space they 
would occupy when placed on shelves; but as for the titles 
of books, there was no mention, their subject-matter 
being left entirely to the choice of ths book-secHer. /sfamic 
Culture, 1938, Vol. XH, p. 165. 

(1) Islamic Culture, Wb: 1929, p. 227. 

(2) Al-Magrizi: al-Ahitat. I p. 408. 

(3) Ahsan al-fagdsim ft Ma”rifat al- Aqalim, p. 449. 
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made use of the Samanids’ hbrary tn the reign of NG: b. Mansiir 
{d. 387 A.H. )} describes it as follows: « I entered a house with 
many chambers, in each chamber were coffers of books .... in 
one chamber were Arabic books and books of poetry. in another 
books of law and so on, in each chamber books on one of the 
sclencesn, 1 

Medieval Muslims had not the idea of setting books 
standing up in the shelves as at present.2 Books thus were 
laid flat one above the other and thercfore it was advisable not 
to place large books on the top of small ones in order to avoid 
their cellapsing, 3 


Noreover, the method was that the bottom edges of the 
leuves were to face outwards instead of the backs us in modern 
libraries. Titles as well us the names of the authors were to be 
written on the bottom edge of the leaves or of the container in 
which a vatuable book was often kept. Thus books were easily 
recognizable by a person searching for a particular werk.4 
The Dar al-Kutub in Egypt possesses a cousiderable number ef 
books surviving from that time with the titles and authors’ names 
written as described above. Officials in charge of the library 
kindly ullowed me to replace some of them, for photographing, 
In the manner customary in the Middie Ages ( see Figure 7). 


(ft) Barthold : Zurkestan Down to the Mongol Invasion, pp. 9. 
See also Ibn Abi Usaibi’ah, IT, p. 4. 

(2) In tedieval Europe books were also faid flat. It seems 
very probable that this method of staking books was in- 
heriled from antiquily. [i was an initation of the manner 
in Which papyrus scrolls were stored up. Scrolls quite 
naturally were laid down. See The Technique and Approach 
of Musltin Scholarship by Fr. Rosenthal, published int Ana- 
lecla Orientalia, 24. 1947. It was also believed that in this 
manner, books would be protected from the dust and 
froin ths bookworm against which, however, 2 certain 
dru was known, Yaqut: frshdd, VI, p. 399. 

(3) Jbn Juma”’ah: Tadhkirat al-Sdmi? wa al-Matakalliin, p. 172 

(4) [did. pp. 17t—172, 
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The book-cases were open and anyone could obtain the 
book he needed. Some of the shelves, however, were locked, as 
in them valuable and rare manuscripts were kept. In order to 
have any of these, permission had to be granted by a member 
of the administrative body. 1 


E. Catalogues 


With almost every great public or private hbrary there 
is mention of a catalogue with the help of which readers might 
sasily use the collection in the brary. Besides, the contents 
af each section of a bookshelf were registered upon a Strip of 
paper attached to the shelf outside; these strips had also indi- 
cations of works which were incomplete or lacking in some 
part. 2 


Let us make a quick survey of the Islamic world from 
Transoxiana to Andalusia to notice some of the catalogues: 

Continuing his description of the library of "Adud al- 
Dawlah (d. 372 A.H.) at Shiraz, al-Maqdisit says: «To each 
section of the library there are catalogues in which the titles 
“ the books are written.»s 

Abu al-Hasan al-Bayhaqi is reported to have seen the 
cutalogue of al-Sahib b. ”Abbad (d. 385 A.H.) and according 
io him this catalogue consisted of 10 volumes. 4 

Avicenna is recorded to have read a list of books 1n_ the 
Samanids’ library at Bukhara. Then he asked for some books 
me chose which were brought to him at once. «I saw books», 
he Says, «whose very names are unknown to many people, I 
Rave never seen such a collection either before or since.»S 


In Mesopotamia catalogues had been known = since _ the 


(1) See Islamic Cullure, II, 1929, p. 229. 

(2) See dslamic Culture, Il, 1929, p 229. 

(3) Ahsan al-Taqasim fi Ma” rifat al- Aqdlim, p. 449. 

(4) Yaqut: Mu’jam al-Udaba’, Ii, p. 315. 

(3) Barthold: Turkestan Down lo the Mongol Invasion, pp. 9-10. 
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esiuSlishment of the famous Khizanat al-Hikmah. In search- 
ing for a certain book, al-Ma‘min asked for the Fihrist of 
RKhirzanat al-Afikmch, but. failing ta find the book recorded in 
i. tne Cabph wondered how such a book had been missed 
fram the catalogue, t 


The hibrary of al-Madrasah el-Nica4mivyah had a well- 
arranged catalogue which [bn al-Jawzi had seen. He indicates 
that this catalogue cortained 6,000 titles of books. 2 


At the foundation of al-Mustansir’s library, Diya’al Din 
Ahmad, the librartan of the private library of the Caliph — to- 
cether with Shaikh “Abd al-’Aziz b. Dulaf was asked to re- 
ceive the books. place them on the shelves in good order and 
register them in a catalogue according to subjects to facilitate 
dealing with them, 3 


In Egypt the Farimid library which consisted of several 
rooms did not seem to huve a general catalogue at the begin- 
ing of its establishment. Instead «a Hst of the books within 
was fastened to the door of each rcom.»4 The minister Abt 
al-Oasim al-Jurjani, however, gave an order in 435 for a 
seneral catalogue to be made for that library. Al-Qadi Abu 
"Abd Allah al-Quda’i and Abd Khalaf al-Warraq were ap- 
pointed for this purpose, 9 


In Spain the catalogue for the poetical works in al-Ha- 
kam’s library is alleged to have consisted of 44 volumes, 6 


F, The Borrowing of Books /'s Ly 7 LE 


«The lending of books to others is strongly recommend- 


(1) Ras@il al-Bulagha@’, arranged by Mud. Kurd-"All, pp, £79- 
480 

(2) Said al-Khatir, pp. 366—67. 

(3) Ibn al-Fuwali: al-Hawadith al-jamivah, p. 54. 

(4) The Encyclopaedia of Istam, UW, p. 1046. 

(5) Al-Qifli: AkhDdr a-lukama’, p. 440. 

(6) Al-Maqqari: Nafh al-Tié, I, p. 186. 
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ables, says Ibn Jumacah. «so long us no harm to either bor- 
rower or lender is involved.» 1 The prophet’s Tradition runs: 
aThe first blessing that accrues to a person that 1s occupied 
with the transmission of traditions consists in the fact that he 
has the opportunity to Iend books to others.»2 


Abii al-"Atahiyah declined on a certain occasion to Iend 
one of his books to a particular person because he, as he said, 
disliked the idea of lending books. When the person, how- 
ever, reminded him that divine recompense is always the re- 
sult of actions which one dislikes, he lent him the book.3 

Aba Hayyan al-Gharnari did not find it necessary to buy 
the books he needed because, as he puts 1: «Whatever book 
I want to have [ can get on loan from any library,» 4 


At any rate there were some restrictions imposed to make 
the borrowing system work properly: 


According to the regulations of Cairo Library the inhabr- 
tants of Cairo only were allowed to borrow beoks from it.9 


A deposit was to be paid 1f books were to be taken out- 
side the library, @ but distinguished scholars seem to have 
sometimes been exempted from these restrictions. Yaqut 
lauds the generosity of the libraries of Marw where he was 
allowed to borrow 200 volumes or more without a deposit.7 

A limited time was imposed in some cases. According to 


- GQ) fadhkirai al-Samt” wa al-Mulakailim, p. 167. 
| (2) Al-Ghazzi: al-Durr al-Nadid quoted by Rosenthal in his 
work dhe fechnignue and Approach of Muslim Scholarship, 
a Analecta Orientalia, 24. 
- (3) TZadhkirat al- Sami” wa al-Mutakailim, pp. 167—168. 
(4) Ibn Hajar: al-Durar al-Kaminah, IV, p. 309. 
(9) Muhammad Farid Wajdi: The Encyclopaedia of the 20th 
century. The rule reminds one of the present English re- 
gulations in force in :nost of the English libraries, if not 


all, which do not permit any person to take any borrowed 
book abroad. 


(6) See Ibn al-Sa”i: al-Jami” al-Mukhiasar I, p. 236. 
(4) Yaqut . Mu "yam al-Buldan, VUI, p. 36. 
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the document by which Ibn Khaldtin bestowed his Kirdb al- 
“fbar on the library of Jami” al-Qairaw4n in F4s, the manus- 
cript was only to be lent out to trustworthy. reliable men, for 
two months at most. in return for a substantial deposit. 1 

The borrower of a book is emphatically requested to take 
great care of it. Even corrections in the book may be made 
only with the permission of the owner. No marginal notes 
should be made. and the blank pages at the beginning and at 
the end of a book must be left blank. Notes can only be made 
if the borrower 1s certain of | the owner’s consent. Borrowed 
books must not be lent to a third person nor be lodged as 
security. They must be returned at once at the owner’s re- 
quest and their retention after such a request is entirely illegal, 
Even without a demand for the return of the book, the borrow- 
er must not be unnecessarily slow in giving it back. He js re- 
quired to be grateful for the lenders help and express his 
thanks to him. 2 

Before we close this section we should state that hbranes 
merely for reading existed in the Muslim world. Al-Qadi Ibn 
Hibban of NishAbtr when leaving his books in Waqf, made 
the condition that such books should not under any circum- 
stances be lent out. 3 This condition was imposed, too, in 
respect of the library of al-madrasah al-Mafmddiyyah founded 
by Jamal al-Din Mafmid b. “Ali whose will was «No book 1s 
to be allowed out of the building.» 4 


G. The Library Staff 


The staff of a library depended, of course, upon whetter 
it was large or small, public or private. But nevertheless we 
have general features which appeared in almost every note- 


QQ) The Encyclopaedia of Islam, Il, p. de. 

(2) Ibn Juma’ah: Yadkirat al-Samv? wai al-Mutakailim, pp. 
168— 169, 

(3) The islamic Caltare, U1, 1929, p. 23k. 

(4) Al-Maqrizi: al-AAdat, UH, p. 300. 
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worthy library. We devote this section to a rapid survey of 
the hbrary staff which, for the most part, conststed af: a hb- 
rarian, translators, scribes, binders and attendants. 


I. The Librarian: 


His duties: The librarian was generally in charge cf the 
administrative and intellectual affairs of the library We was 
to supply it with new works, supervise the cataloguing of the 
collection and give advice and every possible facility to the 
readers. He was to tssue orders for the binding or repair of any 
book in need of it. In lending books he had to grint approval 
only to the people who would profit by the work and in case 
of several demands for one book, the poor must be preferred 
as the man of means could buy a copy for himsel!f.1 

One librarian was mostly able to perform this task. but in 
the large public libraries,.sub-librarians were appointed to 
help him. 2 

The librarian’s culture: The intellectual side of the hbra- 
rian’s work had been fully recognised since the foundation 
of the early Muslim libraries. Consequenily learned men and 
notable scholars were selected to occupy this post - A few 
names with brief notes will be given below: 

Sahl b. Hardin, Said b. Haran and Salam were the lbra- 
rians of Bait al-Hikmah at Baghdad. According to the great 
authority Ibn al-Nadim they were eloquent and learned men 
and authors of important works. Al-Ja/iz, the distinguished 
scholar, frequently quotes Sahl and Said. 3 

The magnificent library of al- Fath b. Khaqan was collect- 
ed and arranged by "Ali b. Yahya al-Munajjim (d. 275 A.H.). 
in his biography written by Ydqit, the reader will find how 
scholarly and learned this librarian was, 4 


(1) Al-Subki: Mufid al-Niam, p. 139. 

(2) Yaqtil: Irshad VE p. 309, al-Magrizt: al-Afhitat I, p. 458. 
(3) Al-Fihrist, p. 174. 

(4) yaqut: Irshad V, pp. 459-—473. 
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Abu al-Hasan “Ali 6. Muhammad al-Shabusht? (d. 390 
A.H.) was the librarian of the famous Farimid library. He 
was the courtier of al “Aziz bi Allah and the author of several 
works. 1 

Of Ibn al “Amid’s lbrary. the celebrated historian, Ibn 
Miskawath, was the librarian as has already been stated. 2 


Khizanat Sabur, which was founded by Abt Nasr Sabir 
b. Ardashir (d. 416 A.H.). the minister under the Buwayhids, 
had the honour of being administered by a series of great scho- 
lurs, some of whom ure: 
Abt al-Husain Mufiammad b. Abi Shatbuh3 
al-Qadi Abd “Abd Allah al-Husain b. Haran al-Dubbi 4 
Aba A/rmad “Abd al-Salam b. al-Husain al-Basri (d. 405 
A.H.) a contemporary and intimate friend of Abt al-’’Ala’ al- 
Maarrt. 9 > 
Abad Manstr Mufammad b. “Ali (d. 418 A.HJ6 


The library of al-Madrasah al-Nizamiyyah wus looked 
after by librarians who were the best scholars of their times, 
such as: 

al-Qadi Abd Yiisuf Ya"gdb al-Isfaraini?  (d. 498 A.H.) 

Mufammad b. A/fmad al-Abiwardi, the famous poet who 
occupied the post at the death of al-Isfaraini (d. 508 A.H.)8 

Yahya b. “Ali the son of al-Kharib al-Tabrizi who was. 
too. a professor of literature in al-Nizamiyyah school (d. 502 
A.H.) 2 


(1) ibn Khallikan, I, p. J&t. 

(2) Tarikh fbn Miskateath > The Eclipse of the Abbasid Calt- 
Phate, If, p. 224. 

(3,4) Tbn al-"lmad : Shadfaral al-Dhahadl, Tl, p. Tue. 

(3) Ydrikh Baghdad, XT, p. 98. 

(6) Abt ul-AHV al-Mavarri : Risddal a’-Ghafian. p. 73, aad 
larthh Baghdad, 1, p. th. 

(7) Yaqut i drsfedd, Vi, pp. ots. 

(8) Jbid. pp. dil—aos. 

(9) fbtid. VI, py. 287. 
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"Ali b. AAmad b. Bakri (d. 575 A.tl.) the notable writer 
and calligrapher. 1 


The librarianship of the hbrary of al-Madrusah al-Mus- 
tansinyyah was occupied by a number of the most eminent 
figures of the time, of whom we mention: 


ai-Shamsi b. “Ali al-Kutbi who was granted a Khil’ah on 
the opening day of the library.2 

Ibn al-Sa"i the distinguished historian (d. 674 A.H.)3 

Ton al-Fuwart (d. 723 A.H.) the author of e/-Hawadith al- 
lami?ah and many other works. 4 Before he was appointed to 
this post he had been librarian of the private library of Nasir al- 
Din al-7iisi. 5 


fl. Translators : 


It is admitted that apart from divinity and lunguage, the 
intellectual movement fostered by the early Mushms was based 
mainly upon foreign studies. Translators, then, were the bridge 
over the gulf. Through them foreign learning was transferred 
from Greek, Syriac, Old Persian and Indian to Arabic. For a 


‘ist of translators the reader may sec a/-Fifirist of Ibn al-Na- 
dim,6 but here we will confine ourselves to the translators who 


performed their function in the libraries. 


With the name of Khalid b. Yazid (d. 85 A.H.) the earliest 
collection of books is associated. 7 Khalid devoted his life to 
the study of Greek sciences particularly alchemy and medicine 


(1) Yagul: frshad, V, pp. 10'—205. 
(2) Ibn al-PFuwati : al-Hawadtth al-Jamt ah, p50. 
(3) The introduction of al-Jami” al-Mukhtasar by tbo al-Sa"l, 


p. f. 
(4) See his biography at the beginning of al-Hateddith al-Ja- 
mi eli. | 


3) fbid. 
(6) pp. 240--242 and pp. 409—416., 
(7) Muhaminad Kurd "Ali: KAitat al-Sham, VI, p. 189. 
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and according to Ibn al-Nadim, Khalid employed a certain Ste- 
fanus to translate books on these subjects for him1 and = foz 
the supply of the library. 


In Bait ul-Hikmah, however. translation reached its zenith. 
Ibn al-Nadim states that the Persian scholar Abi Sahl al-Fadl b. 
Nawbakht was a translator in Khizanat al-Hikmah under Ha- 
run al-Rashid. Many Persian books were introduced through 
him to the Arabic tongue. 2 After his triumph in the battles cf 
Ankara and “Ammuriyyah, al-Rashid acquired a considerable 
number of Greek books for the translation of which Yafanna b. 
Masuwaih was appointed. 3 


Under al-Ma’mun, the intellectual activity received the full 
aitention of the Cahph, himgelf no mean scholar. Al-Ma’minr 
obtained a great number of foreign works, placed them in Khi- 
zanat al-Fiikmah and employed the best scholars of the time to 
translate them with useful comments. Salam al-Hajjaj b. Matar, 
Ibn al-Barrig, Hunain b. Ishaq. “Amr b. al-Farrukhan ane 
Ishag b. Hunain are but a few of them.4 


The library of Bani Masa b. Shakir was provided with a 
larse number of ancient foreign works for the translation ol 
whicn fHunain b. Isfaq, Hubaish b. al-Hasan and Thabit b. 
Qurrah were employed. 5 


Translators seem to have disappeared from the libraries 
shortly after that, probably because the most useful works hac 
already been translated and also because this immense activity 
had enabled Muslim scholars to evolve their own philosophy 
and science upon which they later relied. 


(1) Al-Fifrist, p. 31. 

(2) fbid. p. 382, 

(3) Ibn Abi Usarbi’ah, I, p. 170. 

(4) See al-Fihrist, 174, 339, 415, al-Qifti, 242 and Ibn Abi Usai- 
bi"ah, I : 187. 

(5) Al-Qiffi 30—31, Ibn Abi Usaibi’ah £: 187 and Ibn al-Na- 
dim 310. 
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Ut. Scribes « Warraqun » %&% 


Mediaeval Muslims realised the necessity of having a book- 
producing service in their libraries. They supplied this need 
by employing a number of copyists in almost every considerable 
hbrary. These copyrsts, who, in the Middle Ages, performed 
the function of the press in modern times, carried on their task 
with great success, and supplied the libraries continually with 
newly published works. 

According to al-Subki, the transcriber must be very careful 
and honest in doing his work. not to omit anything deliberately 
or because of his haste. He must follow the instruction given 
to him by his employer concerning the arrangement of the work 
and the number of lines on every page. He must not consent 
to waste hts efforts in copying noxious works or works used for 
amusement. 1 


Copyists were employed in almost all the important public 
and private Itbraries, and of the great number we give here a 
few examples: 


In Bait al-Hikmah a number of amanuenses was employed 
for this purpose, one of whom was “Allan al-Shu“dbi who un- 
dertook this function under al-Rashid and al-Ma’min. 2 


* J The term Wirdgah has been given several interpretations. 
Phe wide sense of the word covers stationery, copying, 
book-binding and book-selling as indicated by [bn al-Na- 
diin € al-Fihris? 169 ), al-Ya"qubi ( al-Bulddn 245 ) and Ibn 
Khaldan ( el-Mugaddimah 266 ). But Dagree with al-Sam- 


"anl ( al-Ansab folio 579 B). in confining the meaning of 
the term to copying only, a meaning which ts adopted in 
_ treating the term in this section. 


Il Copying manuscripis was the mos! important way possess- 
ng books. The other two ways were by purchases and 
bequests. Through bequests school and mosque libraries, 
Im particular, gained very noteworthy collections of 
books, 

(1) Mafid al-Ni’am, pp. 186—187. 

(2) Ibn al-Nadim :al-Fifrisé, pp. 1o38—154. 
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In the private library of al-Waqidi (d. 208 A-H.), Mu/iam- 
mad b. Sad was the transcriber, thus with Mufammad b. Sa’'d’s 
name the expression Katib al-Wagqidi is associated. f 

Hunan b. Ishaq, the renowned Christian physician, had 
more thin one penman. According to Ibn Abit Usaibi“ah 2 and 
Yaqut $a certain al-Azraq and Mukammad_ b. al-Hasan _ b. 
Dinar were his scribes. 

Al-Jahiz, the distinguished scholar. had a warrdg called 
“Abd al-Wahhab b. "Isa in his private library. 4 

Aamad tb. AAmud the brother of al-ShafiTi was the copyist 
of al-Jaehshavari. 5 

The famous calligrapher “Alt b. Hilal, called Tbn al-Baw- 
wab, was a scribe in the hbrary of "Adud al-Dawlah at Shiraz. 
On a certain occasion he cgrefully imitated the great calligrapher 
Ibn Mualah so that Baha’ a!-Dawlah was not able to recognise 
the difference. 6 

When the Caliph al-Radi br Allah discovered that a certain 
book had been missing from his library. al-Sali suggested that 
the scribes of the library, to whom the caliph paid regular sa- 
jarics, should imraediately start writing a copy which must be 
carefully bound by the binders of the hbrary.? 

Shaikh Zaki al-Din and Saff al-Din “Abd al-Mu'’min were 
appointed transcribers in the library of al-Musta” sim bi Allah © 

Moving towards the East, we meet surprising activity in 
Syria. In the grand library of Amin al-Dawlah b. Ghazzai 


(J} Ibn al-Nadim: al-ftfris#, p. 14:. 

(2) "Cyan al- Arba’, 1, p. 187. 

(3) drshid, VI, p. 482. 

(4) Tarith Bughddd, X1, pp. 28—29, al-Sam”ani, af--lnsaé, yp. 
o80 A. 

(3) Yaqal: frshad, f, p. 81. 

(65> Yaqut: frshad, V, pp. 44iG—447. 

(7) ALSO: Ahbdr al-Radi bi AUdh wa al-Mullagi bt Aula, 
p. 40. a 

(S$) Al-Ratbi: atodt al- Wafayad, Il, p18. 
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numerous scribes were working. Once he wunted a copy of the 
so volume history of [bn “Asaktr. OF his seribes, then he chose 
ten among whom the volumimous work was distributed. In about 
two years the work had been finished. 1 

There were also several scribes in the library of the famous 
historian Abd al-Fida the ruler of Hamah.2 

In Egypt this activity was in full swing, The celebrated Dar 
al“IIm had two seribes to whom al-Mugrizt offen reters.3 

Groups of amanuenses had been working in the house of 
Ya"qub b. Killis to supply his brary with books on different 
subjects. Qurdna Hadith, Jurisprudence, literature and = medi- 
cine Were included in this work.4 

Ibn Abi Usaibivah states that in the private Ibbrary — of 
Afraim b. al-Za®an u number of scribes were always copving,. 
one of whom was Muframmad b. Sa”id b. Hisham called Tbi 
Mulsaqah. 9 

According to “Abd al-Latif al-Baehdadi, al-Qadi al-Fadu 
emploved several penmen whose work never ceused. 8 

Three copyists were continually working for the library of 
Muwaffaq al-Din b. al-Mafran, the private medical doctor of 
Saladin. The calligrapher Jamal al-Din called Ibn al-Jammalah 
was one of these employees. 7 

Crossing the Mediterranean to Andalusia we find — that 
many calligraphists sat in al-Hakam’s library and undertook to 
provide it with its needs, 8 

Al-Qadi Aba Murrif of Cordova was a great book lover. 
It is recorded that he had six transcribers in bis library. to each 


(1) Ibn Abi Usaibiah, U1, p. 236 
_— (2) fslamic Caiture, 1X 21935, p. 159. 
4 (3) Al-KaAitat, 1, 409, 4139. 
: (4) Ibn Ahaidlikan, If, p. 497. 
(3) Ibn Abi Usatbi’ah, I, p. 105. 
(6) fadhhirat al-Sdmi? wo ale Mutakalltin, p. 166 at foot 
(7) Ibn Abi Usaibi’ah, If, p. 178. 
(8S) Ibn KRhaidan:alefbar, IV, p. 146. 
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of whom a regular salary was assigned. He used to try to bus 
any new book and, in case of failure, a copy was to be made 
from it. 1 


We terminate this section with an astonishing statement «In 
the grand hbrary of the Ban& "Ammar at Tripoli, 180 scribes 
were employed for copying MSS. and of them 30 persons were 
constuntly at work in the hbrary», 2 


iV. Binders 


After the previous section about scribes it would be suffi- 
cient to record that the word Mujaflid (binder) generally appears 
side by side with the word Ndsikh (seribe) wherever the latter is 
mentioned in connection with public and private libraries.3 


An excellent study on « the Yslamic Book » was produced by 
the late Sir Thomas Arnold and Professor Adolf Grohmann 
from which we quote the following paragraph: « In “Iraq and 
Andalusia in particular, special stress was laid on the binding 
of books. In Spain, Malaga was above all a treasure-house of 
exquisite leather-work. Private collectors and the really gran- 
diose magnificence of Muslim princes, who encouraged the 
foundation of great libraries, contributed not a little to this 
unparalleled development of the art of book-making in the 
Middle Ages.» 4 

From this work and from «/slamic Bookbinding» by F. 
Sarre. we present the accompanying illustrations. ( See Figs 3, 


(1) Ibn Bashkuwal: al-Sudah. [, pp. 304—305. 

(2) Islamic Culture IX : 1935, p. 125, See also dslamic Cuitiure 
Ill: 1929, p. 231. Both are quoted from the History of fan 
al-Fural MS. Vienna fol. 36. 

(3) Al-Fthrist, p. 14, al-Maqdisi : Ahsan ai-Tagusim, pp. 43, 44, 
100, al-Suli, AkAbar.. p. 40, Ibn Khaldun, IV, p. 146, al- 
Maqrizi: al-Afitat, I, p. 459, al-Moqqari, [, p. 182, [ba 
Jama?’ah, 166 and "Awwad : Ahar’in al-Autub ft al-"Trag, 
p. 133. 

(4) pp. d1—32. 
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9, 10. and Tl ). 

Bookbinding started in a simple manner, but it developed 
rapidly until it became a fine art .. [bn al-Nadim telis us that 
the bindings had been very stiff until mn al-Kafa, a better way 
of tanning was invented by which the leather became soft and 
hmp. 7 Later on the art was much developed, and much pro- 
nade in ornamentation and illustration of leather-bound books.2 


( Books were, «says “Inayatullah..» tastefully bound — in 
leather. Phe earliest known Islamic book-bindings are the work 
of the Egyptian craftsmen, and may be assigned to the &th or 
uth century (A.D.). Ween tre art of book-bind'ng developed. 
stumping and tooling (both blind and gold tooling) became the 
most common techniques of the Muslim book-binder.) 3 


Vo Adlenehants. « Maneioilsin » 


Mention of Mundwilin is often made among the hbrary 
staff. In this connection we cite the Arabic verse attributed to 
Abo Savid al-"Agil in which reference is made ito al-Stls atten- 
dants. Abt Sa‘td says: «Whenever we go to al-Sali, who has 
the richest Iibrary, to seek an explanation of any point. he 
orders his attendants to bring a certain group of books».4 

Mention of attendants in the Fatimid hbrary is to be found 
in at-Maarizi-9 A girl called Tawfiq is reported to have wor- 
Ked as a mundawil in Khizanat Sabtr at Baghdad. 6 


The hbrary of al-Madrasah al-Mustansiryyah had men of 


(1) Al-Fifrist, p. 32. 

(2) Islamic Culfure, 1X + 1935, p. 138. 

(3) Islamic Culture, XID: 1938, p. 168. 

(f) Ebn Khallikan, [, p. 727, and the Arabie verse is ° 


ahi oll isl vem Sowell Uc! 
Ath ate cand en ree 
aims jell 4.5, baila Olds | NG 


(>) Al-Afhitat, J, p. 458. 
(6) See Risdlat al-Ghufran of Abtt al-"ALV al-Ma”arri, p. 
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learning for the function of Mundwilin some of when are: 
al-Jamat [brahim b. Hudhayfah who received the Caliph’s 
Ar ot at tne ooening ceremony, t 
Mufammiad b. Sacid and his son “Abd al-Rahim whese 
biographies appear in a@l-Durar al-Keoininah,.2 


Financial positicn of the library 


Like schools, libraries were mostly endowed for the up- 
keep of the building, price of the newly bought books and the 
Salaries of the staff. Varied instances of generosity are record- 
ed in respect of the library finances. of which we give sont 
examples: 

The Caliph al-Ma’miin used to give Hunain b. Ishaq gold 
picces to the weight of the books which Hunain translated in- 


io Arabic. 3 % 
Al-Wathig devoted his attention to the translation of foreign 
baoks. Yahya b. Masawaih became his righthand man, and 


al-Wathiq showered endless presents on him, and on one oc- 
casion he gave him dirhams amounting to three fakhs,4 

The recompense assigned to the translators and scribes of 
Mufammad b. “Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat 1s reported to have 
amounted to about 2000 dinars monthly. 5 

More details are given in relation to the annual budget of 
al-Hakim’s library. AJl-Magrizi@ states that its expenditure 
was disimbuted as follows: 


Paper for the copyists (probably including 90 dinars 
their salaries) 

Salary of the hbrarian 48» 

Wage of the attendant 15» 


(1} Ibn al-Fuwali : al-Hawadtih al-Jani ah, pp. 55-56. 
(2) Vol. IT, p. 260. 

(3) Ibn Abi Usaibi’ah, I, p 18%. 

(4) Khuda Buksh : fslamic crvotlization, p. 279. 

(5) Ibn Abi Usaibi’ah, I, p. 206. 

(6) Al-A#Attat, I, Joo. 
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Repairing books ( probably meluding the 12 dinars 
binder’s wage) 


Free paper, ink and pens 12» 
Mats from “Abbadan iO ” 
Water 10 on 
Felt carpets for the winter Ss» 
Hassocks for the winter 4d» 
Repairing the door curtain I » 


The librarian of al-Mustansirtyyah school was given 10 
pounds of bread, 4 pounds of meat and ten dinars a month. 
And the monthly emoluments of af-mundwil of the same Jib- 
rary was 4 pounds of bread, a certam amount of cooked food 
and 2 dinars. 1 


TYPES OF LIBRARY =: 


Three distinguishable types of library must be spoken a- 
bout separately. In putting the three types in order of the re- 
lative importance of their contribution to education, we are 
not concerned with the social position of the founder, whether 
he was a Caliph or a common citizen. What concerns us is 
the foundation itself. Consequently the three types must be 
studied in the following order: 

Public libraries, semi-public and private ones. 


I. Publie Libraries 


These libraries existed mainly in mosques and educational 
institutes, and they were very numerous so that one can hardly 
find a mosque or an institute without a collection of books 


(1) Gurgis "Awad : Ahaz@in al-Autub al-Qadimah fi al-’Iraq, 
p. 160. 

% References to many libraries have already been made in 
the foregoing sections. In giving examples of Muslim li- 
braries we will pass over those previously mentioned in 
order to have the space for description of others. Only 
libraries of special significance may by referred to again 
for furlher detalls. 
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placed at the disposal of its students. Thus different groups 
of various social classes made use of these collections. In the 
following study some few examples will be given, as space will 
not. of course, allow us to mention all: 


1. ford af-ttikmiah 


Who was the founder of Bait al-Hikmah is still a disputed 
question, but [ feel confident that Haran al-Rashid was the 
real founder of the establishment. It is recorded, as has al- 
ready been stated, that “Allan al-Shu“tbi was a copyist for 
al-Rashid and al-Ma’imtn in Bait al-Hikmah 14 and that Abt 
Sahl al-Fadl o. Nawbakht was a translator under al-Rashid in 
Khizanat al-Aikmah. 2 

Yahya b. Khalid was the supervisor of the intellectual mo- 
vement. e sent for Pundits from India and iw was through 
these Pundits that the hithert@ concealed treasures of the Hin- 
dus became accessible to Muslims. To Persians’ works special 
allention was paid as the Barmecides were of Persian extrac- 
tion. 3 Al-Rashid. too obtained Greek works. after his vic- 
tory over the Byzantine troops. for the translation of which 
Yufanna b. Masawath was appointed.4 

Indeed this institute gained its fame under the patronage 
of al-Mamin who was a well-qualified and free-minded Ca- 
liph. Al-Ma‘mtin did his best to enrich this library. Even an 
autograph of “Abd al-Musralib written on parchment was ob- 
tained for it. 5 According to al-Ma’mun’s request. the ruler 
of Sicily sent him the Greek collection of books which — had 
been stored up und inaccessible in a certain house. Al-Ma- 
man was very glad to receive this collection und gave it to 
Sahl b. Harin the librarian of Bait al-Hikmah.6 Another 


(1) Tbn al-Nadim : a’-fifsrist, p. rot. 


(2) fbtd. press. 

(3) Khuda Bukhsh : fslamie Liftrartes, 19th eenlury, LIT, p. 128. 
(4) Ibn Abi Usaibivah, 1, pp. 179, i8-. 

(9) Ad-fikrist, pp. 7—8. 

(4) Ibn Nubitah at-Misii: Sarh al-’ Cyr, p. 106. 
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story asserts that after having gained the upper hand in a war 
against the Byzantine Empire, al-Ma’min corresponded, dur- 
ing a truce, with the Emperor asking him for a selection of an- 
clent Greek works. Having received a positive answer, ul- 
Ma’min sent al-Hajjaj b. Marar, Ibn al-Barriq and Salam who 
chose the best books, and in Bait al-Hikmah the whole collec- 
tion was placed and translated into Arabic. 1 


Bait al-Hikmah was the first public library on a large 
scale. 2 Jt contained valuable books on all the sciences and in 
various languages. It was a very important centre for the in- 
tellectual development of Medieval Muslims. 

Discreditable events affected the glory of Bait al-Hikmah. 
The first neglect this institute suffered was caused by the choo- 
sing of Samarra as the capital of the Muslim Empire instead 
of Baghdad. Many other incidents had a bad effect upon this 
intellectual centre. but it seems that Bait al-/71kmah survived 
all these troubles and, although it lost its significance, tt con- 
tinued to exist for some centuries. Ibn al-Nadim in the last 
quarter of the 4th century A.H. copied the Ethiopian charac- 
ters from it.3 And al-Qalqashandi records that this library 
existed till the fall of Baghdad tnto the hands of the Tartars in 
656 A-H. and then the hbrary disappeared along with many 
other things. 4 


2. Lhe Haidari Library al al-Najafs 


This library still exists at the present time and it belongs 

to the shrine where "Ali b. Abi 7alib’s body 1s buried. Thus 

, we can imagine how much attention has been paid to this lib- 
| rary by the Shi’a leaders and followers. 

: No exact date is known for its foundation, but "Adud_ al- 


(1) Ibn al-Nadim : al-Fifrist, p. 339. 

(2) dhe Encyclopaedia of Islam, HW, p. 1045. 

(3) <Al-Fihrist, p. 29. 

(4) Al-Qalqashandi : Subh al-A”’shd, I, p. 466 Miftain al-Sa’a- 
dah, I, p. 2410. 
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Dawlah (d. 372 A.H.) is reported to have been one of the 
most important persons whose names are asSociated with this 
institution. I{ visited this lrbrary on the 2nd of December 1950 
and here I append some of the observations I made at that 
time: 

The library occupies a big room on the castern side of the 
snrine court. The library lost its significance as a public insti- 
tution, and access to it, at the present time, needs permission 
from the Shaikh of the establishment. It has no existing cata- 
logue, and the books, though valuable, are not well arranged. 
It contains Persian and Arabic mansucripts of inestimable 
worth most of which are autograph works or at least bear the 
handwriting of their authors. The group of Mushafs I have 
seen there is the most precious part of the collection. They are 
beautifully written, perfectly boynd and wonderfully illuminat- 
ed and decorated. Besides there are many other works of 
particular value such as a copy of al-Masd@il al-Shirdzityyah by 
Aba “Ali al-Farisi which the author himself has corrected, the 
first vclume of Mu"jam al-Udabda written down by the author, 
al-Tugrib by Aba Hayyan al-Andalusi in his own handwriting, 
Nahy al-Baldchah which is attributed to “Ali b. Abt Tahb, al- 
MuCtabar Min al-Hikmah by Hibat al-Din b. “Ali written in 
$38 A.H. and a considerable number of Shi‘ah work with 
special attention paid to the study of the Imamare and Wisaya- 
te. The Quranic verses which are reported to have been writ- 
ten by “Ali b. Abi Talib himself are placed not in the library 
room but in the Shrine. 


“a 


o. fdn Samtocdes Library ef al-Basrah 


Abi “Ali b. Suwwdr was a learned man and a patron of 
knowledge. He founded two hbraries; one in Ram Hurmuz 
and this one about which we are speaking. Students resorted 
to both for reading and copying and the founder offered them 
regular rations there. According to al-Maqdisi the library of 
al-Basrah was larger and busier. Besides, a Jearned man sat 
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in it to teach scholastic theology € as has already been stated. 

A reference has been given to this library in Magdmdt al- 
Hariri who says: (The speech is put into the mouth of al-Ha- 
rith al-Basri). 


When I returned home | visited the local library, the club 
of the lovers of letters, and the meeting-place of natives and 
foreigners. Then a man with a thick beard and of squaltd 
appearance arrived and sat receiving no attention, but when he 
started talking he attracted an audience with his authoritative 
knowledge. 2 


4, KAiztdnat Scbar « Der al-Cflin » 


Khizanat Sabur is one of the best hbraries which ever ex- 
isted in the Muslim world. Jt was established in 381 A.H. by 
Aba Nasr Sabur b. Ardashir (d. 416 A.H.) the minister under 
the Buwayhids, in a part of Baghdad called « Bain al-Sarain » 
in the quarter Karkh. 8 «Expense was not spared in furnish- 
ing it with a choice library; there were u hundred copies of the 
Qur'an written by the Bani Muglah and 10400 volumes _be- 
longing to other departments of literature, most of them either 
autographs or such as had been in the possession of famous 
men. Sabdr provided funds for the maintenance of the estab- 
lishment » 4 The library is recorded to have been a centre 
for eminent persons and learned men among whom discussion 
and debate often took place. Abi al-”Ala’ al-Ma”arri, the 
great philosopher (d. 449 A.H.) frequently visited it and when 
he was at Baghdad it became his favourite resort.5 


Many works were bestowed on this library by book-lovers 


(i) Ablsan al-Tagdsim, p. 413. 

(2) Magqamat, p. 15. 

(3) Yagnt: al-Balddn, I, p. 342. 

(4) Margoliouth : Biography of Abu al-" Ala’ al-Ma?arri at the 
beginning of Ras@il Aba al-P Ald, p. AXIV. 

(3) Has@d Aba al-VAld@, p. 34. 
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or authors, such as AAmad bo” Ali al-Katibf and = JSibril b. 
Bakhtisha”’ ». 2 


= 


5. Al-Sfhartfal-Radr's Dar al-"flimn 


The intellectual centre established at Baghdad by al-Sharif 
al-Radi {d. 406 A.H.) was called Dar al-“Ilm. This institute 
had a very rich and well - arranged library. Students flocked to 
this foundation to profit by this excellent collection and to 
listen to the lectures given by the founder. Full expenses of 
the students were provided from the private treasury of al- 
Sharif al-Raddi. 3 


§. Lhe Library of al-Aaidt’s Mosqiie 


The mosque and the hbrary were founded by Abu al- 
Hasan “Ali b. Ahmad al-Zaidi (d. 575 A.H.). It is stated that 
when ”Adud al-Din Mu#ammad reoccupied the ministerial of- 
fice of al-Mustadt bi Amr Allah after he € "Adud al-Din ) had 
been dismissed, the latter wrote to the Caliph asking his per- 
mission to send 1000 dinars to al-Zaidi because he had vowed 
to do so in case of taking the post again. The Caliph not only 
permitted him but ordered another 1000 dinars to be sent to 
al-Zaidi on the Caliph’s behalf. With the money, however, 
al-Zaidi established the mosque and set up the library.4  Be- 
fore his death al-Zaidi added his private collection to this 
library to be available to all students and seekers of knowled- 
ee. § Three other scholars and book-lovers namely Aba al- 
Kharitab al--Ulaimi © (d. 574 A.H.) Abdi al Khair Subai/: al- 


(1) Yaqut: Jrshad I, p. 242. 

(2) [bn Abi Usaibi’ah, 7, p 146. 

(3) Gurgis "Awad : Khar@in al-Auind, p. 231. 

(4) Sibl b. al-Jawzi: Mirdt al-Zaman, VU, p. 227 quoted by 
"Awad pp. lod-1oo. 

(5) Al-Haddrah ( Periodical ) No. 33, p. 8, quoted by "Awad, 
p. 135. 

(6) Al-Haddrah ( Periodical ) No 34, p. 7, quoted by "Awad, 
pp. 190 — 106. 
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Habashi { (d. S84 A.H.) and the great historian Yaqat al- 
Hamawi 2 (d. 626 A.H.) Ieft their collections as HWuyf to the 
same library. 


7. ddr abe dliny 


Saturday Jumada 10th 395 A.H. was the opening day of 
Dar al-"Hm or Dar al-Hikmah established in Cairo by the 
Farimid Caltoh al-Hakim bi Amr Allah. Before the opening 
day preparations had been in progress to make this institute 
eclipse the fame of the Abbasid Bait al-Hikmah under © al- 
Ma mtn. ‘he building was decorated and provided with beau- 
tiful furniture. Costly curtains were hung upon its doors and 
corridors and the necessary staff was chosen. Orders were 
given for the transference of books from the Palace library so 
that Dar al-"Ilm gained the best collection ever possessed by 
a king. The coilection contained works on different subjects 
as well as a number of autographs. Readers of the Qur'an, 
astrologers, grammarians, philologists and medical doctors were 
appointed to teach. Many facilities such as paper, ink and 
pens were provided for free use. Free access was given to all 
classes without distinction. Thus students thronged in, some 
to listen to a lecture, others to read and copy.3 


Debates were frequently held between scholars in Dar al- 
*IIlm, and that very often led to arguments and disputes.4 


Dar al-Hikmah continued to exist with fluctuating fortunes 
until the beginning of the 6th century. Then al-Malik al-Afdal 
discovered that Dar al-Hikmah had been used by certain peo- 
ple for heretical purposes. He then ordered the immediate 
closing of the institution. 5 In 517 A.H. al-Ma’min al-Bata’iht 


(1) Al-Haddrah ( Periodical ) No. 34, p.7 quoted by "Awad, 
p. Loo. | 

(2) Ibn al-’Tmad : Shadaardé al-Dhahab, Vi. 122. 

(3) Al-Magqrizi: ad-Adttat, 1, pp. 438—459, H, p. 342 

(4) G Zaidan. Larikh al-Tamaddun al-lslami, HE, p. 280. 

(9) Al-Maqrizi : al-AAitat, I, p. 459. 
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reopened Dar al-"Ilm in response to the Caliph’s order. The 
institute resumed its vitality and carried on with its task until 
the fall of the Fatimid dynasty. Saladin destroyed it and in its 
place he founded a Shafi" school.2 


NS. btbreades tn Sebloots 


Libraries were included tn schools when the latter flourish- 
ed in Traq. Khurasan, Syria and Egypt. We can hardly find a 
single school without a collection of books the value of which 
depended upon the financial support of the school itself. 


In cach of his schools, Nizam ai-Mulk founded a library 
and provided it with a large collection of books. The library 
adjoining al-Nizamivyah of Baghdad was the largest of such 
libraries. being attached to thé largest of the founder’s schools. 
Among the collection Nizam al-Muik put in it was the 10 volu- 
me Gharth al-Hadith by brahim al-Harbi in the handwriting of 
Abii “Amr b. Haiawath which is said to have been a unique 
copy. 3 

In S89 A.H. the caliph al-Nasir li Din Allah ordered the 
renewal of his library and transferred to it thousands of books 
from his private library. Abd al-Rashid Mubashshir al-Hasib 
was trusted to make a suitable selection for it-4 

In the first half of the seventh century this library received 
another important collection the value of which was 1000 dinars. 
The donor this time was Mufib al-Din b. al-Najjar (d. 643 
A.H.). 5 

Al-Mustansiriyyah school had a rich and well-arranged 
library to which 130 loads of books were transferred from the 
private brary of the Caliph. 6 According to Ibn “Inabah  al- 


C(t) Al-Maqrigi: a-Ahiteal, pp. 409 460. 

(2) bn Khaldan: af-"ldar, TV, p. 74. 

(3) Al-Sabki: Tabagadé al-Shaft’iyyah, lt, p 230. 
(4) Al-Oif/i, 26%. 

(5) Al-Kuatbi: Fad? al- Wafaydt, Ih, p. 264. 

(4) At-Suydli: Virihh al-Ahidafa'’, p. 305. 
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*Alawi these books numbered 80,00 volumes.f In this library. 
al-Maqrizi relates, there was a copy of Kitdbh al-Ydsah (= code 
(Mongol) which contained the edicts issued by Ghenghis chan 
to his people. 2 It possessed, too, a copy of Tarikh Bavhidldd in 
14 volumes written by the author himself.3 

Nar al-Din, the founder of schools in Damascus is reported 
to have presented a great number of books for the seekers of 
knowledge. 4 The medical section was placed in the library of 
the big hospital at Damascus which was, as Muslim hospitals 
have been before and since, a centre for medical education. 5 

Having established his school in Cairo in 580 A.H., al-Qadcii 
al-Fadil presented it with 100,000 volumes on various subjects 
to be at the disposal of its students.6 

To al-Madrasah al-’Adiliyyah al-Kubra (called after  al- 
Maltk al-’Adil Safadin d. 615 A.H.}, the rich collection of Qurb 
al-Din al-Nishabtri was donated.7 

Sharaf al-Din b. "Urwah (d. 620 A.H.) put his books as a 
wagf for students in Dar al-Hadith al-"Urwiyyah, the institute 
called after him. & 

In al-Madrasah al-Safibiyyah erected by al-Safzib Safi al- 
Din b. "Abd Allah (d. 622 A.H.) there was a large free lib- 
rary. 8 

Al-Madrasah al-Bahnasiyyah built by the minister Abd al- 
| Ashbal al-Harith (d. 628 A.H.) received, among other endow- 
- ments, the private library of its founder. 19 


. (1) Ibn "Inabah: “Umdat al-Talid, p. 195. MS. Baghdad. 

| (2) Al-Khiéat, Il, p. 220. 

(3) dfaji Khalifa : Aasff al-Zanin, 1:17). 

(4) Al-Nu"imi: al-Daris fi Tarikh al-Madaris, 1, p. 698. 

(>) Ibn Abi Usaibi’ah, If, p. 155. See also Tarikh al-Marista- 
nat fi al-Islam by Ahmad "Isa Bey. 


(6) Al- Magrizi: ai-Khitat, If, p. 366. 

(4) Abu Shamah : al- Rawdalain. J, p. 204, al-Nu’twi, I, p. 361. 
(8) Al-Nu”imi, p. 82. 

(9) Al-Magrizi: al-Khitat, I, p. 371. 

(1Q) Al-Nu”imi: 1, p. 215. 
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Al-Amir Sayf al-Din al-Husdmi is recorded not only to 
have appointed teachers for his school but also to have provid- 
ed it with a large library.1 


Il. Semi-Public Libraries 


These libraries were not public; as access was not permit- 
ted to all classes of people, nor were they private as their own- 
ers lacked either the inclination or the leisure to use them. They 
belonged to some Caliphs and kings who had formed them 
mainly to bring them cultural kudos. 


Adimission was allowed only to people of high standing as 
al-Magdisi puts it concerning the library of ”"Adud al-Dawlah 
at Shiraz. 2 Avicenna, the fumous philosopher was allowed to 
enter the Samanid library bu® only afier obtaining svecial per- 
mission. 3 


Of this type of library the Muslim world has a considera- 
ble number. The following are a few cxamples: 


4. Phe Library of al-Ndsir li Din Allah 


The personality of al-Nasir and his long reign# gave him 
the opportunity to restore its dignity to the caliphate. Among 
other things he paid attention to intellectual matters and thus 
he 1s stated to have possessed one of the most remarkable lib- 
raries in Islam. We can imagine how large this library was 
if we remember that part of the collection was divided into 
three sections. Two of them formed the libraries of Dar al-Mas- 
nah and al-Ribar al-Khatini al-Saljugi and the third section 
was presented to the library of al-Nizamiyyah.6 The section 
granted to al-Nizamiyyah is described by Ibn al-Athir as con- 


(1) Al-Magrizi: al- Akitat, I, p. 387. 

(2) Alhsan al-Taqadstin. p. 449. 

(3) Nicholson: Lilerary History of the Arabs, pp 265--2€6. 
(4) He reigned from 479 to 622 A.H. 

(>) Al-Qifli, p. 269. 
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taining thousands of unique and valuable books. 1 


9. The Library of al- Musta’sim dt Auiah 


Mention is made of this library in several sources. Ibn al- 
Fuwari states that in 641 A.H., the year following the accession 
of al-Musta’sim to the Caliphate, the Caliph ordered a big Jib- 
rary to be founded in his residence. Poets of the time were so 
impressed by tts marvels that many of them composed verses 
describing its glory. Ibn al-Fuwafi quotes one of these verses 
which is ascribed to Safi al-Din "Abd Allah b. Jamil.2 — Al- 
Kutbi reports that al-Musta’’sim founded a library for which 
the best two scribes were chosen.3 Ibn al-7aqfaqi refers to 
two libraries which belonged to al-Musta’sim. The old one 
was put in the charge of Sadr al-Din ”Ali b. al-Nayyar and the 
new one was looked after by Safi al-Din “Abd al-Mun’im al- 
Armawt. 4 

The two libraries are again mentioned by Ibn “Abd al-Haqq 
al-Baghdadi. 9 

Al-Musta’’sim was not an intellectual. It ts recorded that 
he used to spend some time in Knizanat al-Kutub without much 
interest. © 


3. dhe Library of the Fatimid Caliphs 


fon al-Athir speaks about a great number of books and 
documents al-Mahdi inherited from his ancestors. This collec- 
tion had been stolen when al-Mahdi was on his way to Sajelma- 
sah but Abt al-Qasim the son of al-Mahdi, however, was able 
to restore it Jater. 7 


(1) Al-Admuil Fi al-Tarikh, XII, p. 67. 

(2) See al-Hatwddtth al-Jami’ah, p. 184. 

(3) Fawdt al-Wafaydi, II, p. 18. 

(4) Al-Fakhri Fi al-Adab al-Sultdniyyah, p. 295. 
(3) Marasid al-Ittila’, IT, p. 162. 

(6) Al-FakAri, p. 2953. 

(7) Al-Kamil Fi al-Tarikh, VUL, p. 29. 
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One may presume that this collection was taken to Cairo 
with the rest of the property which al-Mu”izz brought with him 
from North Africa. If so this collection can be considered the 
basis of the great Fatimid library. 

Fanmid Caliphs were extremely anxious to have in their 
Palace library all the existing copies of many works. This 
desire cxplains to us why their library possessed extraordinary 
numbers of certain books, and yet they were ready to buy fur- 
ther copies generously. Accordingly it is reported that this lib- 
rary had: 

2400 Miushafs some of which were written by famous calli- 
vraphers, beautifully bound and illuminated. 1 

1200 copies of Tarikh al- Tabari one of which was an auto- 
eraph, 2 

100 copies of al-Jamharah by Yon Duraid.3 

Some thirty copies of Kitab al-" Ain by al-Khalil. 4 

The whole collection seems to have reached a fantastic num- 
ber ulthough the question is very much disputed. Abt Shamah 
states from hearsay that the number was 2,000,0005 and al- 
Maqrizi quotes many numbers but he inclines to believe that 
the number was 1,600,000 volumes.6 According to him this 
large collection contained works on jurisprudence of various 
sects, grammar, language, Traditions, history, astrology and al- 
chemy. 7 Abt Shamah and al-Maqrizi say that this library 
was one of the wonders of the world, and they agree that it was 
unique among libraries of Medieval Islam.8 

This rich library continued until the civil war which broke 
out at the time of al-Mustansir. During this war the barbarian 


(1) Al-Magrizi: al-Ahitat, [, p. 408. 
(2) fbid. 1, p. 409. See Abu Shanrah ( -Al-Rawdatuin, 1, p. 200 ) 
who gives 1220 as the alleged numbers. 
(3,4) Al-Makrizi : al-Nfétat, 1, p. 408. 
(9) wAd-Rawdatati [, p. 200. 
(i) Al-Afital, 1, p. 409. 
(7) Lr1{to | 
(8) Ad-Rawdatain, F, p. 200, al-AAttat, T, p. 409. 
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Turks looted the capital. demolished the valuable coilections 
of arts, and, worst of all. destroyed the incompuruble Nbrary. 
Rare manuscripts went to light the fire, the bindings were used 
to mend the shoes of the soldiers and many torn volumes were 
thrown away wantonly from which the heaps called Ti/d/ al- 
Kitub were formed. 1 


When Badr al-Jamali received the leadership of Egyptian 
affairs, he recovered as manv books as possible and thus he re- 
built the library again. This collection remained in the Fatimid 
Palace until the overthrow of the dynasty when Saladin dissolv- 
ed the Itbrary destroying the heretical books, selling some in 
auctions and presenting the rest to his secretaries al-Qadi al- 
Fadil and “Imad al-Din al-ls:ahani. 2 

Before ending this study of scmti-public libraries, 1 wish to 
remark that a considerable number of such collections was trans- 
ferred to public libraries us We have Seen in the case of al-Na- 

ir’s library and the Palace library of the Fatimids, a great part 
of whicn collection was removed to Dar al-“Ilm. 


Ht. Private Libraries 


These libraries were formed by scholars for their private 
use. We cannot possibly find a learned man without a collec- 
tion of books of his own. Thus one can assert that the num- 
ber of these libraries wus almost equal to the number of learn- 
ed people. Let us select a few names for brief notes on their 


collections. 
ff fhe Ltdrary of al-Faih 2. Rliiqdn € d. 247 A LL ) 


Al-Fath b. Khaqan was a great book-lover. He always had 
& book with him which he carried tucked up in his sleeve, and 


(1) Al-Magrizi : al-Khitat, I, p. 409. See Stanly Poole: Mslory 
Of Egypl, p. 149. 

(4) Abd Shamah, al-Ratwdatain, I, p. 267, al-Maqrizi; al Afttat, 
I, p. 4009. 7 
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whenever he found a spare moment he would take it out and 
begin to read it. 1) “Ali b. Yahya al-Munaijjim was chosen to 
select books for al-Fat/r and to arrange a library for him. "Ali 
transferred some books from his own library, added them to 
al-Fat/rs collection and to other books he was able to abtain. 
Thus he formed a unique and magnificent library.2 Many other 
works were written for this library, particularly by al-Jahiz the 
celebrated scholar. ibn al-Nadim describing it says «Nobody 
has ever secn a better collection in number or in beauty.» 8 


2. fhe Library of Wuanatn &. ishag (do 2647 A EE ) 


Hunain, the medical scholar, perfectly mastered the four 
most useful languages of his time, namely Greek, Syriac. Persian 
and Arabic. ® Thus his hbrar? was characterised by having a 
great collection of medical books and books in different Jangua- 
ges. Indeed the efforts which were undertaken by Hunain to 
obtain books made his brary one of the richest in medieval Is- 
lam. He travelled through many countries searching for books 
and always returned with a renrarkable number.3 Besides. 
his library must have been enriched by the fantastic number of 
his translations and his original warks.§ 


oO. fhe Library of fon al-Khashshab (ad. 567 AH, ) 


Ibn al-Khashshab, who was the b2st grammarian cf his ume 
and an authority in many other branches of learning, was a 
great book lover. But his financial position was so bad that he 


(1) Al-Fihrist, p. 169, Yaqut : Irshad, VI, p. 56, al-Kutbi: Fa- 


wed?, IL, p. 123. 

(2) Al-Fihrist, p. 20°, Yaqtit : Irshdd, V, p. 459. al-BKutbi: fa- 
iad, Il, p. 123. 

(3) Al-Fihrisi, p. 169. 

(4) Ibn Abi Usaibt’ ah, I, p. 186. 

(3) Al-Fihkrist, p. 409. al- Qiffi, p. 173, Ibn Abi Usaibi’ah, I, 
p. 187. 

(6G) Al-Qifti, pp. 173-174, Ibn AbI Usaibi’ah, I, pp. 197—260. 
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was not able to enrich his library as he wished. His love of 
books seems to have impelled him to acquire them even by il- 
legal means. In auctions or book-shops he used on the sly to 
tear out one or two leaves from the book he intended to buy. 
and then point out the defect to the seHer and other purchasers. 
With the resultant fall of the price be was able to buy such a book 
and jater he stuck the missing Jeaves in their places . Further- 
more Ibn al-Khashshab never returned a berrowed book to its 
owner alleging with sorrow that it could not be withdrawn from 
his library. However he bequeathed all his books to seekers of 
knowledge. 1 
4.0 Pre Liorarcy of af-Miusnfug ob. Mateaa (do oSe AED 
Al-Musvaffug, the medical scholar, was a great book lover, 
In his library he left about 10,000 volumes. To enrich this col- 
lection he had copied books himself, being a notable calligra- 
pher, and, in addition, employed three scribes for the same pur- 
pose. Most of the books he possessed were corrected and revised 
by himself with useful marginal comments inserted.2 


ao. dhe Library of Jamal al-Din al-Qifiul¢d. 646 AH, ) 


Al-Qiff, tne Vazir of the Ayytbid dynasty in Syria, was 
an authority on different sciences. He was such a great book lover 
that authors and book owners travelled to him from great dis- 
tances to present him with new works and rare manuscripts in 
order to receive his liberal remuneration in return. Books were 
his chief interest; to them he devoted so much energy that he 
refused to marry. His hbrary, thus, 1s reported to have been 
worth 50.000 dinars. In accerdance with his will the books 
after his death, were given to al-Nasir the ruler of Halab.3 


(1) Yaqtt, TV, pp. 286—287. 


(2) Ebn Abi Usaibi’ah, Il, p. 178, Mufainmad Kurd “Ali, Adé- 
tat al-Shdm, VI, p. 193. 


(3) Al-Kutbi: Fawat al-Wafaydt, U, p. 97, Khitat al-Sham, VI, 
p. 105, fslamic Calttre, WE: 1929, p. 217. 
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G. dhe Library of al-Mubashshir b. Fatic (do aboul the end of the 

ott.) | 

The medical scholar. lon Fatik, possessed one of the most 
marvellous collections of books. His great library was his beloved 
resort in which he used to spend his time. His wife is reported 
to have been very jealous of books which attracted her husband 
in his spare time. Thus after his death his wife threw the col- 
lection into the ernamental basin inside the house while she was 
lamenting him. The books were saved a littl later but this 
accident spoilt a great deal of the collection and for the most 
part changed the colour of the paper. 1 


7. dhe Library of fr@in b. ai-Zaffan ( about 300 ALL. ) 


Ifra’im was one of the best students of “Ali b. Ridwaén. 
He had a number of Khaza‘ine for books mostly on medicine. 
Ifraim for a certain reason agreed to sell 10,000 volumes 
of his collection and the purchaser happened to be "Iraqi 
citizen. Having heard this news al-Malik al-Afdal decided to 
pay the price to Ifra’im and to have the books in order that 
Egyptians should make use of them. The books were, accordingly 
transferred to al-Afdal’s library, but in addition to this number 
twice aS many again remained. 2 


8. fhe Library of “Inided al-Din al-fsfatharni 


Having heard of the low prices at which the valuable 
Fatimid books were estimated “Imad al-Din al-Isfahani hurried 
to the spot and took part in the auctions. The wonderful col- 
lections he chose for himself cost some hundreds of dinars but 
Sifadin did not let him pay anything and made him a present 
of them. Shortly afterwards Saladin bestowed another set of 
books on “Im4d al-Din, selected from the Palace Library. A 
third gift of books is described by ~ Imad al-Din as follows : (On 


(1) Ibn Abi Usaibi’ah, Ul, pp, 88—99, al-Qiffa, p. 269. 
(2) Ibn Abi Usaibi?’ah, IH, p. 105. 
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a certain day I entered the Sultan's presence while a selection of 
books was lying before him. I was invited to look at them and on 
being told that some of them were works for which | was seur- 
ching I replied: « All these books are equally useful to me. » The 
whole number, then, was given to me.) 1 


(I) Abd Shamah : al-Rawdatain, I, p. 268. 
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J]. In the Middle Ages. among the learned classes. there 
was no distinction between teachers and non-teachers.- Every 
learned man was busied in some sort of teaching. either formal- 
ly or informally, sometimes by verbal instruction and in some 
cases by publishing books. So it will not be out of place to inclu- 
de in this work facts about learned men who did not occupy pro- 
fessional teaching posts. : 


The importance of teachers 


2. Receiving one’s education from the scholars of the tame 
and not through books alone was considered an essential for the 
student. Some Muslims held it to be a calamity to replace the 
professor with paper: 1 others went so far as to regard the pro- 
fessorless seeker of knowledge as a Godless man or one led by 
the Devil. 2 


This idea of the necessity of the professor was expressed 
by Mus” ab b. al-Zubair, al-Imam al-Shafr’i and the [khwan al- 
Safa as follows: 


«People speak the best of what they have learnt, learn the 
best of what they have written and write the best of what they 
have heard, therefore, if you are seeking knowledge, take it 


from the man’s hips and thus you will receive selected learning.» 
( Mus’’ab). 3 


«Whoever learns from books will miss the required achie- 
vements ( al-Shafi’i). 4 


aIt is beyond the ability of each person to acquire know- 
ledge by his own efforts; thus the student needs a teacher and 
guide for learning, character, belief and actions» ( Ikhwan 


(1) Ubon Juma’ah: fadhkirat al-Sdmi" wa al-Muatakallim, p. 87. 
(2) Unknown author of a work called : al-Shakwad : See Jour- 
nal Asiatique, 19410, pp. 284—283. 


(3) Muahadardi al-Abrar attributed to Mufyi al-Din b. al-”Ara- 
bi, MS. Istanbul, 3 B. 
(4) Ibn Juma”’ah : Zadhkirat al-Sami"’, p. 87. 
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al-Safap. 1 

Seeing that professors are necessary in the educational 
process. the choice must clearly fall on men of wide learning 
who are in the closest contact with colleagues of the highest 
integrity. 2 


The Relations Between Governnents and Teachers 


With the coming of Islam the Prophet began to explain 
the principles of the new religion to his followers.3 He did 
that not us a political but as a religious leader. After his death 
the Companions, especially the Caliphs, were consulted in the 
same way. When the Caliphs became mere political chiefs and 
not religiously well quahfied. the task of teaching Muslims was 
transferred to the learned class. Another reason made __ this 
transference necessary even in early times. This reason was 
the spread of Islam and the need of the newly converted people 
in the different territories to learn the new faith, a need which 
the Ieader alone could not satisfy. Scholars and theologians, 
then. were sent and encouraged to go, to the recently conquered 
places to teach there. When, for instance. the prophet returned 
from Mecca, after its conquest, Ma”adh was left there to instruct 
the converts. “Abd Allah b. Mas“tid was sent by "Umar to al- 
Kufa. Abii Misa al-Ash"ari to al-Basra and al-Rabi” b. Subais 
accompanied the army sent by al-Mahdi to India and so on. 


This was not, however, an appointment of teachers, as they 
were considered members of the garrisons, which were, as pro- 
fessor Gibb puts it, not mere headquarters of armies but also 
centres from which the new religion was propagated. 4 


Many scholars went by their own desire to certain places 
and taught there for the sake of divine rewards. At 


(4) Raswcil khwan al-Safa, IV, p. 18. 

(2) Jbn Jduma”ah : Tadhfdrrat al-Sami’, p37. 
(3) Sahih al-Bukhari, 1, p. 47. 

CM) MWadeamadanism, pp. d—o. 
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any rate mosques were Open for any man of. qualificutton to sit 
and teach in, and learned men did that out of enthusiasm. 
Time went on and the scholars continued to fulfil this function 
without any interference. Taking mosques as centres for 
their activity and not having been appointed or paid by the 
government they were able to teach whatever subjects they 
liked .These conditions have persisted until] the present time. 
When a certain subject was suggested or a certain insti- 
tute was founded by the government, teachers would be appoin- 
ted and paid. This marked the first interference by the govern- 
ment in education. A start was made when a/-Vasas (narration) 
was organized by Mu”‘awiya to be used in favour of his faction. 
Mu’ awiya, then, appointed a certain man to sit In the mosque 
after the dawn prayer and the first evening prayer to read to 
his audience certain stories, such as the story of “Uthman’s 
murder, in order to stir the Syrians’ passion against “Ali .1 
The Qusas began in Egypt as early as 38 A.H. and Tawbah 
al-Hadrami, Abi Jsma‘il b. Nu°aim and Abd Rajab b. "Asim 
were among the Qussas there. The salury of the latter was ten 
Dinars a month. 2 
When Bait al-“Ilm was founded in Baghdad, translators, 
librarians, copyisis and other learned men were appointed to 
carry out the work, for which they were generously paid. 4 
Al-Azhar, after having been established as a mosque in 359, 
was in 378 declared a university (jdm a), and in 395, al-Hakim 
founded Dar al-Hikmah. In both institutions theologians and 
philologists were nominated and in Dar al-Hikmah physicians 
and hbrartans were, also, included in the salaried staff. 4 


(1) Al-Maqrizi: al-Khitat, I, p. 233. 

(2) Jbid Hl, 253-251: tbe author dors nol indicate that the 
dinars were paid mon thly, but [ understand that, as 
monthly pay was the custo u of the time, as is mentioned 
repeatedly, even on the same page. 

(3) See [ba al-Nadim: al-Fihris!, 153, 174. See also [bn Abi 

—  Usaibi’ah, Tabakadl al-Atibb@, pp. 186—187. 

(§) Al-Marizi : af-KAitat, U1, pp. 278, 342. 
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When al-Nizamiyah colleges flourished in the Muslim world 
iu paid teacher was appointed to each college. The chair of the 
celebrated Nizamiyyah of Baghdad was to be occupied by the 
famous Abu Ishaq al-Shirazi but he did not appear on the ope- 
ning day of the college. Ibn al-Sabbagh. then, took the post for 
20 days during which Nizam al-Mulk appeased  al-Shirazi’s 
qualms and persuaded him to take his chair. 1 

Nar al-Din in Syria and Saladin in Egypt and Syria appoin- 
ted and paid teachers in all the institutes founded by them. Of 
the numerous names we mention Abdi al-Barakat al-Harithi 2 
(d. 562 A.H.). Najm al-Din al-Khabishani.3  (d. 587 A.H.) 
wnd “Emad al-Din al-Katib 4 (d. 897 AH. ). 


Al-Mustansirivah wich was established by the penultimate 
Abbustd Culiph al-Mustansir contaiged four separate law schools 
one for each of the Orthodox secis of Sunni with a professor 
at the head of each. Each professor had seventy five students in 
his charge fo whom he gave instruction gratis. The four profes- 
sors each received a monthly salary and to each of the three 
hundred students one gold Dinar was assigned. 5 


Fortunately we have very interesting documents containing 
various texts of the appoimtment of teachers. Reading them we 
realise the importance of these posts and their occupants in the 
Muslim world, generation after generation. Here I shall give sum- 
marics of three of these texts. 

The first text is a document issued by al-Hakim bi Amr Allah 


to indicaie the appointment of the Da’? al-Duat to teach the 
Fatimid doctrines. in which al-#fakim says ; 


«I instruct the Da"i al-Duat to propagate the Farinud doc- 


(1) fis al-Adhic : af-Adimil, X, q. 38. 

(2) Al-Nu“imii: Tarifh al-Madarts, 1, pp. 407. 

(3) Al-Suvati: Husa al-Muhddarah, tT, p. 170. 

(4) Al-Nu“tat: fariff al-Madaris, I, pp 108. | 

(5) [bu al “Lbri, p. 425, and Khuda Bukhsai: fstante Croilisa- 
fion, 287. 
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trines and extend its benefits over sincere proselytes. This will 
nourish their thoughts with the essence of the doctrine, enlighten 
their minds with its purity and will offer them salvation from the 
bewilderment of doubts.» al-Hakim went on addressing the Da”! 
al-Du’’at « Bind the Proselytes with a solemn oath, tell them the 
sacred doctrine provided that they are of good character and 
sincere faith, encourage them to abide by their oath. Do not 
reveal your sacred lore except to trustworthy followers and select 
for your sowing the most fertile soil.» 1 

In the second text Sultan Sinjar al-Saljagi the son of 
Malikshah begins with a long introduction in which he speaks 
about the great minister Nizam al-Mulk and his benefactions to 
Jearning. Then he proceeds to. describe al-Nizamiyyah of 
Nishaptr and the part played by tts previous professors for the 
promotion of knowledge. He goes on to the appointment of 
Mufiammad b.Ya/ya al-Nishabtri as follows : 

«AS our present time ts adorned by this great man. M. Ibn 
Y. al-Nishaburit, may God prolong his Itfe,and as he is the leader 
of the famous Shafi"] and Hanafi theologtans,we therefore. gave 
him the post of teaching in al-Nizamiyyah of Nishaptr. He is 
also trusted to look after the school, its endowments and every- 
thing connected with it.» 2 
. The third text is for the appointment of Taj al-Din al- 
Subki, the author of Tabagadt al-Shdfi’ivvah al-Kubrd, which can 
be abridged as follows : 
— -As Taj al-Din al-Subki is the brightest star of all, he was 
deservedly appointed to teach in al-Madrasah al-Tagawiyyah. 
He should take up his work with his conspicuous energy and sin- 
ceritv in order to realise our hopes and desires. 3 


(1) See the complete text in al-Qalqashandi: Subh al-A' sha, 
| A, pp. 4384-439. 

(2) See the complete text in Yddgdr, Persian Periodical issued 
' in Jan. and Feb. 1945, pp. 41—43. | 

(3) The text is in al-Tadhkirah al-Saldhiyyah of al-Safadi, MS. 


In private possession, which Professor Arberry kindly 
showed me, leaves 98—99, 
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Teachers’ Sovial Status 


In speaking about the teacher’s financial position and social 
status, one must distinguish between the following three classes : 
1. Children’s teachers (Mu allim Kuttab). 

2. Tutors. 

3. Teachers in mosques and schools. 

Each class has its own status and consequently we will talk 
about each in turn: 


1. Children’s teachers ( Mu"allim Kutiab) 


Whenever there is a study of the soctal status of teachers in 
general the following sayings appear, which are recorded bv 
al-Jahiz : 5 
«Seek no advice from teachers, shepherds or those who sit much 
among women» 

«Stupider than a school-master» 
«Stupidity 1s found in tailors, teachers and weavers» 1 


Admittedly al-Jafiz records these proverbs but he himselt 
in the same work cal-Baydn wa al-Tabyiny and in «Risalat al- 
Mu’ alliminy 2 gives us useful details about teachers social status. 
He indicates clearly that these proverbs can be applied only to 
children’s teachers and not even to all of them.$ In the light of 
this fact we will proceed in our discussion : 


In many cases the children’s teachers were apt to be despised. 
Let us first recite some interesting anecdotes connected with 
them: 


On a certain occasion a boy was reading from the Qrr’an 
before his teacher. The boy, reaching the verse «The curse shall 


(1) Al-JaiAhiz : al-Baydn wa al-Tabyin, l: 1410, Hitli, p. 109, Er- 
ey. of religions, V, p. 201. 

(2) MS. some of which is in the British Museum, OR 3138, and 
the rest in al-Mawsil. 

(3) <Al-Baydn wa al-Tabyin, J, p. 140. 
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be upon you» q began to repeat it many times addressing his 
teacher and emphasising the word «you», The teacher became 
annoyed and said furiously : «The curse shall be upon you and 
upon your father». The boy, then, satd: « What [ have in ms 
book is that the curse shall be upon you only, do you want me 
to say upon you and upon your father as well », 2 

A Figi was mistakenly reading the verse: « The Romans 
have been defeated» 8 as follows: « The Turks have been de- 
feated ....». When he was corrected and asked to say the Romans 
instead of the Turks, he said «It does not matter, both ure our 
enemies.» 4 

Another teacher taught one of his pupils verses from the 
Ouran which were deliberately not put in order as follows: 
«And (remember) when Luqman said to his son when he was 
exhorting 3 him: O my deur son: tell not your brothers of your 
vision, lest they plot against you,6 and {| plot against them. 
So give a respite to the disbelievers. Deal genily with them for 
a while.» @ The teacher was asked for the reason of this dis- 
order which was religiously forbidden. In his reply he — said 
that the pupil’s father had not paid him his fees regularly and 
so he did not want the boy to profit by his teaching.& 

The pupils in a ceriain Kuttdb planned to cbtain a holiday. 
They plotted to delude the teacher into believing that he locked 
il. Thus when they saw him they expressed to him their sorrow 
and one by one began to ask what ailed him and to advise him 
to have a rest .The stupid teacher, who fell into the trap. gave 
them a holiday and went to bed.9 


(1) Sura id verse : 35- 

(2) Al-Isfahani: Muhadareé al-Udaba’, fb. p. 30.. 
(3) Sura 30 verse 2. 

CG) Al-Ibshaihi, al-Mustatra/, I, p. 215. 

(9) 31:15. 

(6) Sura i2 verse 5. 

(4) Sura 87 verses 16—17. 

(8) Al-Isfahani : Mahddarai al-Udaba’, |, p. 30. 
(9) Ibn al-Jawzi: AkAbar al-Hamg@d, p. 109. 
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In Sicily, Ibn Hawgqal gives us a report upon more foolish 
elementary teachers. In Palermo alone there were about 300 
teachers. The pcople took advantage of the decree which had 
been issued to exempt teachers from being recruited and so 
many ignorant persons escaped to the teaching profession in 
order to be released from Joining the forces and defending their 
island. 1 lbn Hawqal went to say: « Most of them are entirely 
ignorant and the rest are not qualified enough to undertake tea- 
ching work properly. They have character or knowledge and yet 
they have pretensions. 2 The most shameful thing I have ever 
seen is five teachers working in one Kutfdb.»3 

We hear that elementary teachers, in some cases, were 
not considered satisfactory witnesses in the Court.4 An expla- 
nation of this point is given by lon “Abdun from which it ts 
understood that some of them wanted to benefit by their being 
the «Quran bearers» trom whom the truth is always expected. 
Taking advantage of this idea, they appeared in Court very 
often and gave evidence as a profession. 5 

Undoubtedly most of these anecdotes are exaggerated of 
even groundless. But | must admit that there was a foundation 
upon which the narrators constructed their mocking stories. A 
number of the elementary teachers occupied this post just be- 
cause they had Jearnt the Qur'dn without any more knowledge or 
educational training. Ibn “Abdtin blames such a group saving 
that learning the Qurdn does not qualify any one to stand as 
a teacher.@ These ignorant elementary teachers brought the 
reputation of the whole class very low and made the expression 
Maucalim Sibydén a proverbial phrase for lowness. When Abu 
Hayvan al-Tawhidi was accused of having criticised the treatises 


(i) [ba Mawgal: Adab Sarat al-Ard, 1, p. 126. 

(2) tbn Mawgal: Atlab Sarai af-Ard, |, p. 126. 

(3) dba Mawgal, p. 120, 

(4) Ubon Qutaibah : “Cytin al-Abhbar 0, 09, Ibn al-lawzi: ALA- 
bar al-Vlatingd wea al-Muayhaffaltn, po ves. 

(5) Journal Asialigue pp, 213-216 year 1931. 

(6) Journal Astatiqne p. 219, vear 1934. 
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of al-Sahib b. “Abbad, the latter threatened him but Abu Hay- 
yan’s reply to this threat was : Al-Sa/ib is threatening me as if | 
had attacked the Qur'dn or alleged that his father was «A/a ulfin 
Sibvdn», 1 


At any rate we must not be influenced by this unjust re- 
putation attached to the whole body of the elementary teachers. 
To this class belongs a great number of learned men, theologians, 
philologists, calligraphists and men of letters. and a consider- 
able number of them later became judges, politicians, command- 
ers, poetsand even ministers. 2 Of the great numtecr al-Ja/ic 
mentions al-Kumait b. Zaid, "Abd ai-Hamid al-Katib, Quis b. 
Sad, “Ara? b, Rabat, Husain al-Mu"allim. Abd Sa“id al-Mu“al- 
lim and al-Hajjaj.Al-Jafaz adds that the two elementary teachers, 
Abt al-Wazir and Abu “Adnan of al-Basrah were unequalled 
in their knowledge and eloquence. 


We close this discussion by citing the views given by 
Goldziher, Mez and Lammens abcut the reasons which caused 
disrespect for the elementary teachers. «lt is possible. of course.» 
says Goldziher, «that this depreciation of the indispensible 
profession of teacher may be due simply to the haughtiness of 
the Arabic race. In passing judgment upon it. however, we 
must not forget that analogous features appears in the ectuca- 
tional annals of Greece and Rome.»4 


It is very likely that the low status of teachers may have 
had its origin from Greek comedies in which the pedagogue wus 
always a comic person. 5 


As the Mawali and Christians formed the great majority of 
elementary teachers at the beginning of Islam. the profession 


C1) Yaygtit: Wae'jam al-Udabd’, V, 397. 

(2) Risdlal al-Ma"allimin, MS. leaf tu A, B 

(3) Al-Jahiz ial Baydn wa al-Tabyin, 1. pp. iO, 141. 

(I) Goldziher : Eacyclopaedia of leligions, V, p. 202. 

(9) Mez. Die Renaissance Des slams, Arabic translation, [, p. 
307. 
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secms to have been affected by Muslim opinion of these two 
classes. 1 


9. dutors 


The story which claims that "Abd Allah b. al-Muqaffa” 
declined to give weekly lessons to the son of Ismail b. Ali 
with the remark, «do you really want my name to be included in 
the list of fools ?» 2shows that even teaching young princes and 
sons of dignitaries was affected by the sttgma with which elmen- 
tary teachers were branded. The effect, however, was extremely 
sight and even “Abd Allah b. al-Mugqaffa” is reported to have 
accepted this tutorship. 3 

We can say unhesitatingly that the post of preceptor was 
resarded as conferring great moral prestige. The tutor eniployed 
by a family of repute was considered as a inember of that fa- 
mily. §$ The intimacy, sometimes, went so far that the tutor 
adopted the name of the family. 

Muframmad b. Yahya, who supervised the son of Yazid b. 
Manstir was called al-Yazidi after him,4 and aj-Kisa‘i express- 
ced this relation in a verse written to al-Rashid in which he 
says «What do you intend to do for a man who has become a 
relative of yours ? ».3 

Al-Jahiz speaks about the tutors of the heirs apparent to the 
Caliphate ,and dignitaries’ sons saying that no one can assail the 
reputation of al-Kisa’i, Qurrub and the hke.6 

The Caliphs and dignitaries paid much attention to the 
tutors of their sons and greatly raised their social status. “Ali D. 
Hasan ai-Ahmar, for example, had been a soldier in the body- 
suard of the Caliph’s palace and his home was a single room 


(1) Lammens: Ma°aniyah, p. 30. 

(2) Muhadarat al-Udaba’, I, p. 23. 

(3) Al-JaAiz : al-Bagan I, p. 141. 

(4) Ibn al- Anbari: Tabaqal al-Udaba’, pp. 103, 10H. 
(5) Tbn Khallikan, 1, p, 468. 

(6) Al-Baydn, 1, p. 140. 
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with poor furniture. Mu/ramniad b. al-Jahm describes al- Ah- 
mar’s life after he was chosen a tutor to al-Rashid’s son as 
follows: « Whenever we go to al-AAmar we are met by a number 
of servants who lead us through the palace which resembles 
kings’ palaces and there al-A/imar comes to us wearing regal 
clothing.» ! 


The following is a list of some of the most learned men of 
their times. They were chosen to supervise this class of pupils, 
‘and in giving the list we need not comment upon it as the names 
are well known ia Muslim history and literature. These names 
remind the reader of the high position occupied by the tutors 
and the political part played by many of them. 


The Tutor ! The Pupil | icference 


Al-Dahhak ibo Muzadim "Abd al-Malik b. Jaclbsockeimann S —, 235 
"Amir al-Sha’ bi wan’s SOnsS 


Al-Zuhri: Muf. b. Mus- Lisham’s son Tadhkirad a-Samwv” wa al-Mu- 

lim fakallim p. 17 — Brockel. G1, 
| 65. ST, 102. 

"Abd al-Samad b. "Abd'al-Walid If Al-Aghant VI p. 134 

al-A™ la. | 

Yazid b. Musaliq ul-Su- « Grockel. GE i905 1332 

lami 

Al-Ja’d b. Adham Marwan b. NufammadMehea al-/slam ID p. of. 

Al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi {Al-Mahdi Tabaqal al-Cdaba@ (bn al-An- 

Shargqi b. al-Qulami bari) p. 67 Brockel. GI 29,116, 


51:36, 38, 176. "Asr al-Ma’min 
, AI. hifavi id, p. 74. 
“Abd Allah b. al-Muqaf-Isma"il b. “Ali’s sons [Brockel. GI, 151 SI, 233. 


na” 
Wahya ai-Barmaki Al-Rashid [bn Ahahllikan If 361. 
Al-Kisa’i « Brockel. ST, 429. 


Tabaqal al-Udaba’, pp..87, 9. 
4 Brockel, GI, 115 SI 177. 

Abt "Iya Ibrahim bb. at-Mahdi’s Al-Aghdai V, p. 127 

i son and al-Ma’uun 


(1) Yaqut: Hu’jam al-Udaba’, V, p. 1190. 
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The Tutor The Pupil Referenec ..: 


Ee, on el a ha i i i i nie 


Al-Kisa’l Al-Amiin Ibn Khallikan f, p. 469 
Al-A/Amar « Yaqut : Ma"yam al-Udaba', \ 
1). 110 

Al-Yazidi Yaaid b. Mansur’s son [Tabagadt ai- Udaba’, p. 104 

« Al-Ma‘intn « a r" « @ 
Mufammad b. Hasan : 
Al-Farra’ Al-Ma‘mun’s son Tabugal al-Udabd’, p. 130 
Qufrub Al-Qasim: b. "Ilsa CAbtalBrockel. Gf, 102. SE, 131 
Al-ffusain h. Qnifrub Dulaf )'s son Al-Fihrist p. 78 
Ibn al-Sikkit Al-Mutawakkil’s sons) 4l-Fihrist 108 

fahir’s sons Ibn Khallikan IT: 439 

Afimad b. Sa‘id al-Di-{Ibon al-Mu"lozz 
mashqi 


Abual-"Umaithal Abd} Abd Allah b. Pahir’s|4]-Fihrist p. 72 


Allah b. Khulaid SON > 
Tha” lab Ibn al-Mu’lazz ibn al-Anbari p. 301 

Tahir b. Muh. b. Tahir 
Al-Mubarrad [bn al- Mu” tazz prockel GI, 25, 104. SI, 1 

VW 

Al-Baladhuri "Abd Allah ob. al-Mu?-[fudth al-Bulddn p.12 

lazz Broekel. Gf, 141. SI, 216 
Al-Kindi Al-Mu’ ta did Brockel. GI, 209. St, 372 
Al-Zajjaj Al-Mutadid'’s sons. Brockel. GI, 110, SI 170, 90; 


"Abd Allih b. Sulaimanjibn Kballikan J, 16 
b. Wahh’s son 
Al-Suli Al-Baatit Al-Ftfirist p. 213 
Brockel. GI 143. SI, 117, 1 
125, 130, 136, 218 


Kafur Al-[Tkhshid’s sons Ibn Khallikan f, p. 614 

“Ali b. Mansur al-Hala-Wfusain b. Jawhar’s sons|/Yaqut (ed. Refa’i) XV, 

bi pp. 88—84, 

"ALL b. Jafar The grandson of Badrf/bid. XIT p. 279 
al-Jamali 

Abu Said al-Bandahi lSaladin’s sons Khitat al-Shim VI p. 182 
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3. Teachers of Advanced Subjecis 


With the exception of the attack launched by Ibn Shahid 


upon this class, they were universally respected. The attack. 
however, was not just, aS it waS a counter measure against the 


contempt with which teachers belittled men of letters before 


leading political figures. 1 


Arabic literature preserves a great number of texts which 
prove the high social status enjoyed by teachers and scholars. 
This will be clear from the following examples : | 


A brief treatise was submitted to Harén al-Rachid to guide 
him in his position as Caliph of the Muslim Empire. It con- 
cerns us here to quote one or two lines connected with our topic: 


«Learn that» the advice reads, «the position of scholars in 
your kingdom 1s similar to the position of a shining hight and 
of hanging lamps in a dark place. The light given by these. 
depends upon the attention paid to them». 2 

To a certain great Caliph the following question was put: 
«God gave you the best position in the Islamic world; do you 
still covet anything?» The Caliph replied: «Yes, there is a 
position which surpasses all that I] have acquired and to the 
status of which there 1s no equal: this is to sit in a learned 
man’s place to teach people and give them benefit.» 


Abi al-Aswad al-Dd’alf is reported to have satd : «Nothing 
is as valuable as learning: kings govern people and scholars 
govern kings.» & 

A Kharijite was pushed into the presence of “Abd al-Malik 
b. Marwan to be executed. Shortly before this punishment was 
to be carried out, a young son of the Caliph entered crying and. 
weeping. The Caliph gave the boy his full attention and tried 


(1) Ibn Shahid : al-Dhakhirah, 1, p, 118. See Zaki Mubarak, 
al-Nathr al-Fanni, U, pp. 49-50. . 

(2) Advice to Haritn 37 B. MS.in Istanbul. 

(3) Mu"jam Ibn Hajar, 8 B. MS. Egypt. 

(i) [bn Juma”’ah Tadhfirat al-Sadmi’, p. 10. 
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to seothe him. The Khariite, then, said : «O”’Abd = al-Malik 
let the boy cry . this will strengthen his sight, weaken his voice 
and move his heart whensoever he remembers his sins»s. "Abd 
al-Malik said in astonishment: « You should have been pre- 
occupied with your own plight. » In his reply the Kharijite said : 
«Nothing should prevent a Muslim from giving sincere advice». 
"Abd al-Malik. thereupon, released him with admiration. 1 


Savid fbn al-Musayyab ( d. about the end of Ist century) 
refused to give his daughter in marriage to al-Walid b. ”Abd al- 
Mahk. 2 Shortly after that one of his students called Aba 
Wada"ah failed to appear in the circle for some days. When 
Abu Wada™ah rejoined the circle Abd Said asked him why 
he had been absent, and the student replied that the death of 
his wife was the reason. Abd Sa”id consoled him and asked 
if he were going to remarry bat the answer was : « How can IJ 
while all L have is two or three Dirhanis ?» Ab& Sa “id, then gave 
his above-mentioned daughter to this poor student solely on 
account of his knowledge.3 : 


When al-Hasan al-Basri died ( 110 A.H.) all the people of 
al-Basrah followed his funeral so that, for the first time in the 
history of Islam. no one stayed in the mosque for the afternoon 
praver, & 

A son of the Caliph al-Mahdi, while sitting indecorously in 
the circle of Shuraik. asked him a certain question twice but 
he was ignored both times although other students were being 
given full consideration. The prince, then, said: « Do you 
disregard the Caliph’s sons» ? He had this reply :«It is our duty 
to keep un the standard of knowledge and not to pay attention to 
amy discaurtcous student.» 9 


(1) Al-Jahiz : ai-Baydn, 1, p. 144, aleMubarrad: al-Aemil, p 
573, aud tbn Qutaibah. “Cynn al-Akhéar, if, p. 116. 

(2) That was during the reign of his father. 

(3) Ton Khallikan, 1, pp. 201—202. 

(4) fbid. py. 184. 

(5) Ladhhiret al-Sami” wa al-Mulakallim, pp. 88—89. 
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Al-Shafi’i was advised to join al-Imam Malhk in al-Medina 
to learn jurisprudence, and the governor of Mecca, being a 
relation to al-Shafi “i, sent to the governor of al-Medina asking 
him to introduce al-Shafi"i to Malik. The governor said to 
al-Shafi"i when he received him: « O my boy, I prefer to walk 
with bare feet from al-Medina to Mecca than to go these few 
steps to Malik’s house. I feel very humble at his door and it is 
with little hope of success that I shall go with you.»1 


Hartin al-Rashid, on a certain occasion, passed by 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan and his audience. All the people rose to 
greet the Caliph except Mus b al-Hasan. When the Caliph asked 
him about that, he replied: « J hated to behave as servants do, 
being as [ am a member of the learned class.» 2 


Abi Mu”awiyah, a blind learned doctor, was one day 
dining with the Caliph, when someone brought round a basin 
and ewer, and poured water on his hands, after the Eastern 
fashion. Abii Mu’ awiyah, being blind, did not perceive who 
xt was that had paid him this attention, until Haran al-Rashid 
owned that he himself had waited on him. «Oh, Commander of 
the faithful» exclaimed the Savant; «I suppose you do this by way 
of showing honour to learning!» « Just so» replied the Caliph.3 


Ahmad b. Dawid was the first one to dare to open the 
conversation in a Caliph’s presence. Moreover when al-Afshin 
arrested Abd Dulaf al-Qasim b. "Isa and decided to kill him, 
Ahmad b. Dawid hurried to al-Afshin to inform him that it 
was the Caliph’s order not to do Abt Dulaf any harm. Jbn Dawid 
then, went to al-Mu”tasim and told him that he had delivered 
a false message in his name but the Caliph supported his initia- 
tive, which had procured the man’s release.4 


Al-Mu”tadid was once wandering in his garden holding the 


(1) Yaqtt: Mua?jam al-Udadad’, V1, pp. 369—370. 

(2) Al-Khalvib al-Bayhdadi: Tarikh Baghdad, Il, pp. 178—174: 
(3) Palmer: Harun al-Rashid, p. 32. 

{4) Ibn Khahlikan, [, p. 31. 
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hand of Thabit b. Qurrah. Suddenly the Caliph withdrew his 
hand. When Thabit asked what was the matter the answer was 
«My hand was above yours and a learned man should always 
be the uppermost.» 1 

In a dispute between the Caliph al-Qadir and Abii Hamid 
Ahmad b. Mu/tammad al-Isfaraini, the latter wrote to the Caliph 
saying « You must remember that you are unable to dismiss 
me while I can write two or three words which will cause your 
dismissal,» 2 

A certain misdemeanour was attributed to Qu/rb al-Din al- 
Shafi’t in the presence of Nur al-Din. Nur al-Din answered: 
«If this were true his learning would expiate it.»3 

When “Ali b. al-Hasan b. ’Asakir died ( 571 A.H.) Sala- 
din went to his house, prayed for him and walked in his. 
funeral. 4 > 

Muhammad b. “Abd Allah called “Ain al-Dawlah ( d. 
639 A.H.) did not accept the evidence given by al-Mahk al- 
Kamil in a certain case on the ground that the Sultan used to 
sit and listen to a girl singer.9 

Al-Malik al-Afdal regularly used to tuke his books, leave 

his Royal Palace and go to the humble house of Taj al-Din al- 
Kind?. The previous lesson might be continued longer than 
usual and in this case al-Malik al- Afdal would wait until he was. 
called for. G 


Teachers’ Finaneial Position 


Two questions should be dealt with before proceeding with 
this study: 


(1) Yakut: Mu"yemn al-Udaba’, V1, p- 310. 

(2) Al-Subki: Tabagdt al-Shaftiyygah al-Aubra, UT, p. 26. 

(3) Ibn Wasil: Mefarry al-Khkurib MS. Cambridge University 
no. LL. 1. p. 135. 

(4) Yaqat: Mae “jam al-Udabad’, V, pp. 139—140. 

(>) Al-Suyadi : Hush al-Mahddarah, I, p. 109. 

(6) Dahman: al-Magstirah al-fdfigyah, p. VU. 
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1. The prophet, the:first teacher in Islam, never, of course, 
thought of any personal gain. His life was financially modest 
and when he died he left almost nothing. The early Caliphs and 
Companions, who taught after him, not only declined to make a 
profit from teaching but even spent their own riches. It is related 
that they greatly disliked the idea of selling the Qur’dn and 
looked on that as a great sin. They also hated the notion of 
accepting any recompense for teaching the Qur’dn.1 This 
attitude seems to have had tts effect upon many of the latter 
jurists, such as Hanafi scholars as well as Aftamd b.Hanbal, 
Sufyan al-Thawri and others, who made it clear that the teacher 
of the Qur'an and Hadith was not allowed to accept remuneration 
for his teaching. 2 Many scholars adopted this view eagerly so 
that when Nizam al-Mulk established al-Nizamiyyahs and 
endowed them, the learned men of Transoxiana met in council 
and so:emnly deplored that learning was not now to be pur- 
sued for its own sake.3 Under such an influence al-Harith 
b. Mufammad who was sent by “Umar II to teach Hadith 
in al-Bddiyah refused to recetve the salary fixed for him. 4+ Aba 
al-’ Abbas al-Asamm, the famous Muhaddith in Khurasan never 
accepted any subsidy for his teaching and he used to earn his 
living as a craftsman which was a common practice.d9 Many 
other scholars went further as they spent their private wealth 
for the advancement of learning. It 1s reported that Abu Bakr al- 
Jawzaqi of Nishabutr said: « For the sake of Hadith I spent 
100 000 Dirhams and I have never gained a single Dirham from 
it. » @ When al-Kharib al-Baghdadi was sitting on his private 
carpet in the mosque of Sur surrounded by his students. an 
“Alid follower entered and put 300 dinars on the carpet. Al- 


(1) Ibn Qutaybah : "Uyan al-Akhdbar, Ul, p. 131. 

(2) The introduction of Bustan al-"Arifin of al-Samarqandi. 

(3) Haji Khalifab: Aashf al-Zenin, I, p. 15, and Bacyclopae- 
dia of Education, Ill, p 1tfs3. 

(4) Iba "Abd al-H.kam: Sirat”Umar 6. Abd al-V Aziz p. 167. 

(09) Mez I, p. 306 from al-Mantazim of Ibn al-Jawzi MS. 87. 

(6) AL-Subki: Tabagai al-Shafi’iyyah al-Kubrd, 1, p. 169. 
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Khatib, blushing, took his carpet and departed from the mosque 
leaving the “Alid picking up his dinars.4 Before his death 
al-Kharib gave his money, which ameunted to 200 dinars to Tra- 
ditionists and Jurtsts, 2 

Many teachers other than those of the Qur'dn and Hadith 
showed their unwillingness to carn money through the promo- 
tion of knowledge. Of this large number we mention a few 
examples. Al-Khalil b. A/fmmad ( d. 175 A.H. ), who produced 
the first Arabic dictionary, invented Arabic prosody and gave the 
notation of Arabic music, lived in bitter poverty and never con- 
sented to work for a stipend. He proudly refused to be a tutor 
of Sulaiman b. “Ali’s son.3 The Court of Sayf al-Dawiah al- 
Hamdini was the iocus of eminent scholars and men of letters. 
He coined special dinars for rewards often given to learned 
people. In that Court al-Farabt ¢d. 339 AH.) lived but he re- 
fused to accept any grant and was satisfied to take four dirhams 
daily for the bare necessities of iie.4 The theologian and 
philologist Abu al-Barakat al-Anbari (d. 577 A.H.), although 
very poor, was in the habit of teaching his students gratis.5 

We do not need to go any further in giving such examples 
as they abound in many sources, but we need to ask: « Why, 
then, were salaries intreduced? he answer lies, as far as 1 
can see, in the following two facts: 


A. The appointment of a man to conduct a course of tea- 
ching neither from religious motives nor for the promotion of 
knowledge. as we have seen in al-Qasas. The salary was the 
only incentive to encourage such a man to perform this duty. 


B. From the early times of Islam, Non-Muslims were 


(1) Al-Subki: Tabagdt al-Shafi'tyyah al-Kubra, Hi, p. 14. 

(2) Ibn Khallikan, I, p. 28. 

(3) tbn Khaltikan, 1, p. 243 and Ubn al-Anbari: Tabagal al- 
Udaba’, p. 57. 

(4) iba Hajjah al-Mamawi: Thamaradl al-Awrag in the margin 
ef al-Mustatraf fi Kul Fann Muslazraf, J, p. 88. 

(5) Abd Shimah : al-Rawdatain, I, p. 27. 
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employed to teach children reading and writing. and a_ hitle 
later many of them such as Jurjis b. Mikhail, Yufanna. Db. 
Masawaih, Jibril b. Bakhtishi” and Hunatn b. Isfaq took a 
great part in the advancement of learning. They were usually 
paid for this service. 


For these two reasons the idea of receiving sularies In return 
for teaching and promoting knowledge existed, and in course of 
time it became a normal procedure. It was welcomed except by 
unworldly men who continued to follow the example of the 
Prophet and his Companions. 


2. [bn Khalddn beheves that flattery and submission usually 
lead to wealth and happiness, while a man of self respect lives. 
mostly in poverty. 1 He thinks, too, that upen the value of the 
work to the community, depends the magnitude of the recom- 
pense. 2 He then comes to the conclusion that as judges, teachers 
callers to prayer and Imams (leaders in prayer) do not cure to 
flatter and do not offer the community a service necessary for 
its existence, their financial position is generally modest, He 
adds that he has seen documents containing accounts belonging 
to al-Ma’min’s financial department which prove his hypo- 
thesis. 3 

One may ask what work is necessary in Ibn Khalddn’s 
viev ? Does he measure it materially ? The answer may be 
negative as we know that manual and agricuttural workers 
were kept at a very low standard of living. And if we agree 
with Ibn Khaldin that Mu’adhdhins and Imams do not contribute 
things necessary for society, we cannot allege this, in connection 
with judges and teachers. I believe that Ibn Khaldin was inf- 
luenced by classifying judges and teachers together with Mu'‘adh- 
dhins and Imams 1n his statement. 


Moreover Ibn Khaldtn does not give us any details concern- 


(1) Al-Mugaddiinah, ). 270. 
(2) bid. p. 27%. 
(3) bid. pp. 276—277. 
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ing the documents he saw while we have facts which seem to 
oppose his allegation, Al-Kindi reports that the stipend of al- 
Fadi b. Ghanim, who was appointed a judge in Egypt in 198 
A.H., was 168 dinars monthly tand the salary of "Isa b. al- 
Munkadir, who occupied this post in 212 A-H. was fixed at 
7 dinars a dav. 2 


In the following study I shall try to give precise facts in 
accordance with the plan adopted in the preceding section. 


Children’s Teachers 


Every record I know concerning the financial position of 
this class of teachers, indicates that it was at a low level. Being 
mostly teachers of the Qur'dn and rehgious subjects. they were 
advised te be content and not t? have pecuniary ambition.3 
Further it 1s believed that their social status, already explained, 
affected their financial position. 

To give some examples of this condition I refer to the verse 
composed to remind al-Hajjaj of his past as an elementary 
teacher. It says: Al-Hajjayj should not forget his humble past 
when he was in charge of some children whom he used to teach 
Strat al-Kawthar. He must remember, too. the loaves of different 
shapes which were sent to him as trifling fees for his services.4 


Yon al-Sikkit failed to carn his living by elementary tea- 
ching and so he abandoned this occupation and began to learn 
erammar in order to qualify himself for a better position.9 

Ibn Hawgal reports that the whole fees of some elementary 
teachers in Sicily did not amount to 10 dinars a year.8 

The fees. however, which were not precisely fixed but depend- 


(1) Al-Walafh ma al-Quddh, pp, 100—101, 

(2) ibid. p. 113. 

(3) Al-’Abdari : al-Madkhal, JI 1 159-160. 

(4) Jurjaal: al-Muntakhab min Kindyal al-Udabea’, p. 11S. 
(2) Ibn Khallikan, II, p. 461. 

(6) Aildb Sarat al-Ard, 1, p. 127. 
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ed generally upon the financial position of the boys’ parents, 
can be put under two headings : Fees connected with the time 
and fees connected with the achievements of the individual boy. 
The first fees were paid by almost every student and they compris- 
ed a trifling sum of money and a loaf of bread to be paid 
weekly in addition to a small sum of money to be 
paid on the occasion of various festivals.1 In some cases an 
annual portion of corn was paid instead of the weekly money. 
The second fee was demanded from each individual boy when 
he finished learning one of certain Séras in the Qur'an. 


I have shown that the social status possibly affected the 
financial position. Now I wish to point out that the opposite 
was probably true as well. 


Tutors 


Tutors, doubtless, enjoyed the wealth and prosperity of the 
exalted class they served. An appointment toatutorship usually 
ensured a man immediate and considerable material promotion, 
and the settlement of any pecuniary difficulties he might have. 
Hisham b. ’Abd al-Malik, although very miserly, is reported 
to have paid a debt of 7000 dinars on behalf of al-Zuhri who 
had just been chosen tutor to Hisham’s son. 2 


We have already referred briefly to a very tmportant state- 
ment recorded by Yaqutt which clearly illustrates this point, 
namely the tutor’s financial position. Here it is again in full : 
It was the Caliph’s habit to present the preceptor, after the close 
of the first day, with all the furniture placed in the apartment 
where he taught his pupil. The beasts of burden carrying the 
furniture to the tutor’s house were included in the present.3 
When al-Ahmar was chosen for the tutorship of al-Amin, the 


(1) Al-Qabisi : al-Fudlah, 73 B. 
(2) Iba Juma”’ah: fadhkiral al-Sadimi? wa al- Mutakallim, p 7 
at Foot. 


(3) YAqtt : Dictionary of learned men, V, p. 110. 
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apartment was elegantly furnished in preparation for the tutor’s 
coming. After the first session an order was given to transfer 
all this property to al-A/imar’s house but he said that he had 
only one room in which he lived alone. 

Al-Rashid, then, bought a house for him, gave him a concu- 
bine, a servant boy and a suitable mount. He assigned him a 
regular salary to keep him and ail his possessions at a luxurious 
level, which 1s described by Mu/tammad b. al-Jahm as follows : 
«Whenever we go to al-A/mar, we are met by a number of ser- 
vants who lead us through the palace which resembles kings’ 
palaces and there al-Afrmar comes to us wearing regal cloth- 
ing ». 1 

Apart from the regular salary fixed to al-Kisa‘i, al-Rashid 
eave him, when he was chosen, 10,000 dirhams, a beautiful concu- 
bine with all her accessories, 7a servant and a horse harnessed 
for riding. 2 And apart from the regular salary fixed to Ibn 
al-Sikkit, al-Mutawakkil gave him on a certain occasion 50,000 
dinars. We read also of repeated presents, financial help and 
regular food and accommodation given to most of the tutors. 

From the various sources we can deduce that the average 
salary for a tutor was 1000 dirhams per month. Such a sum of 
money was given to Ibn al-Sikkit for the tutorship of Ibn 7ahir’s 
sou, 3 and to Tha’lab to supervise Mu/rammad b. “Abd Allah’s 
son. 4 A sum of 70 dinars which equals nearly the 1,000 dirhams 
was the regular pay for the tutor of the son of a commander in 
"Abd Allah b. 7Tahir’s army.? 


Teachers of Advanced Subjects 


In general, scholars and learned men enjoyed a very remark- 
able financial position. Caliphs, Sultans and dignitaries  wil- 


(1) Yaqut: Me"jam al-Udaba’, V, p. 110 

(2) Ibn Khallikan, I, p. 470. 

(3} dbid. I], p. 461. 

(4) Yaqut: Ma'am al-Udaba’, HW, p. 144. 

(0) Mez: Die Renaissance Des [staims, I, p. 308. 
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lingly encouraged learned peopie and offered them frequent 
donations. Al-Ma’miin for instance, was never tired of bestowing 
gifts on Hunain, f 

When al-Imam al-Shafii came to Egypt. he was cordially 
received by Ibn "Abd al-Hakam who gave him 1000 dinars. Three 
rich friends of Ibn "Abd al-Hakam imitated him and gave al- 
Shafi’i 2000 dinars more.” 

Al-Jahiz was a vendor of bread and fish in Savian.38 When 
he became a famous scholar, his financial position was much 
advanced. He once went to al-Basrah and returned with such 
astonishing wealth that Maimtn b. Haran asked nim whether he 
had a big estate there. Al-Ja/iz smifed and replied: «I presented 
my work «al-Hayawdan» to Muhammad b. “Abd al-Malik. « al- 
Bayan wa ai-Tabyin» to Ahmad b. Dawid and ca/-Zar” wa al- 
Nahi» to Ibrahim b. "Abbas al-Suali and from each of them I 
received 5000 dinars. I left al-Basrah as if [ had there a big es- 
tate which, however, does not need cultivation or manure.» 4 

Al-Rabi” b. Sulaiman who taught Traditions in A/mad b. 
Tultin’s mosque received a purse containing 1000 dinars from 
Ibn Tuldn on the first day of his work. 6 

Some scholars were included with Jurists, learned men and 
companions who used to converse with the ruler and edify him. 
These scholars were paid for the three functions : al-Zajja}, 
being one of them, had a sum of 300 dinars per month.6 

Al-Muqtadir assigned 50 dinars a month for Jbn Duraid 
when he came to Baghdad in poverty. 7 

Later, when teachers were appointed, they were regularly. 


(i) Khada Bukhsh : Islamic Crvilization, py. 277. 

(2) Ibn Jumav’ah : Vadhkirat al-Sami? twaal-Mutakallim, po Ve 
at foot. 

(3) Yaqut : Ma’jam al-Udabd’, VI p. 36. 

(4) fbid. VI, pp. 75—76. 

(9) Al-Suytdi: Husa al-Muhddaiah, WU, p. 137. 

(6) Ibn al-Nadim : a!-Fihrist, p. 90. 

() Mez: Die Renaissance Des Islams, 1, |. 309. 
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paid from the public treasury. or mostly from the endowments 
assigned to the institutions, as we have already mentioned tn 
the case of the teachers of al-Nizamivyahs. About the teachers 
under the Farimids we have a very useful record quoted by al- 
Magrizi 1 and ua!-Galgashandi 2) in which the salaries of diffe- 
rent tvpes of employees are stated. A selection of items from this 
record wil make a comparison between the salaries of teachers 
and other professtonal persons possible: 


The Minister 00... ec ec eee eee 5000 dinars 
HiS SOM vee eee ee eee From 200 to 300 » 
Katib al-Dist afl-Sharif (secrelaty) .............- 150» 
Sahib ai-Bdb {chamberlain) .......0.0 0. .0...000- 120» 
Qacdi al-QGudat 

Dat ad-Due ah (Teacher) 

Al-Ustadhiin al- Mahannakan > 


Sahib Bait al-Mal (Director (to each of them) 100 dinars 
of the financial department) | 


Hail al-Risaiah ( Deputy) 

Sdiib al-Dufiar (Registrar) 

Hani el-Savf 

Haniil al-Rurah 0 


teen *iadteh eire aeré aa TE 


The Chief of Diwetr aleNazar | 


Private doctor | 
The Chiefof Diwdrn al-Tahgig\ 


The Chief of Diwan ai-Majits . te ese AO 
Preacher of the mosque 1: ‘0 34) 
The Cualiph’s poet por rom TOTO 0 oe 


Less important medical doctors who were to ] 


live in the Palace ( For each of them) | 10 


From the Ayydbid time onwards, it is noticeable _ that 
icachers’ stipends greatly varied as a result of many circum- 


(1) .A/-AAttat, T, pp. 40f—102. 
(2) Subh al Avshd, UT, pp. 6256-526. 
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stances, such as the endowments allotted to the institution, the 
position and reputation of the teacher and the generosity and 
integrity of the political leaders. Here are some examples: 


Saladin appointed Najm al-Din al-Khabishani to teach in 
al Madrasah al-Sala/iyyah with the following pay: 


40 Salhi dinars per month for the teaching work. 

10 Salahi dinars per month for looking after the endowments. 
60 Egyptian pounds of bread daily. 

2 Waterskins full of Nile water. 


Later in 678 A.H. Taqi al-Din b. Ruzain held this office but 
had only half of that pay and after him Taqi al-Din b. Daqiq 
al-"Id occupied the post and his emolument was only a quarter 
of the original. 1 When al-Sa/ib Burhan al-Din took — this 
office he was again given the full pay.2 


Majd al-Din Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Jabti was 
appointed by Saladin to teach in al-Madrasah  al-Suyufiyyah 
which was founded for Hanafi Jurisprudence. His salary was 
11 dinars a month, 3 


Scholars who organized private schools to teach advanced 
Subjects enjoyed a good financial position. Al-Zajjaj joined al- 
Mubarrad to learn grammar and undertook to pay him one 
dirham daily even if he stopped learning. He fulfilled this promise 
and sometimes he paid more - 4 Muhammad b. ”Alt Mabra- 
man ( d. 345 A. H. ) would not give instruction in the Kirab of 
Sibawaih under a fee of one hundred dinars.6 Muhammad 
Shams al-Din al-Suydri charged a dirham for every line of the 


grammatical poem, al-Alfivyyah, which comprises about 1000 
lines. 6 


(1) Al-Suyuli: Husa al-Muhddarah, UL, p. 157. 
(2) Al-Magrizi: al-AAitat, U, pp. 400—401. 

(3) Ibid. al-Khitat, W, p. 365. 

(4) Yaqut: Ma’jam al-Udaba’, 1: 47—48. 

(9) Al-Suyali: Bughyaé al-Wu'dh, p. 74. 

(6) lbid. Bughyat al-Wu'dh, p. 37. 
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Professors of al-Nizamiyyah Institutions 


Al-Nizamiyyah institutions were always of high standard 
us they were staffed by the best scholars of the time. In the 
course of my study I made a point of collecting the names of 
some of those scholars who taught in these schools. These 
famous names will prove this theory about al-Nizamiyyah  ins- 
titutions and their standard, and help also in tracing the approxt- 
mate date of the disappearance of al-Nizamiyyah institutions 


and specially that of Baghdad the best of all Nizam al-Mutk’s. 


colleges. Here they are in chronological order: 
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) Yea 
The name of AI-Nizamiyyah References 
death of 
| : A.H. 
Abu Ishaq al-Shirazi 476 Baghdad [bn Khallikan bs 6 
Abu Nasr al-Sabbagh 477 « farthh al-Saljig p. 75 
imam al-Haramain:Abu| 478 Nishabtr Ibn Khallikan | : 407 
al-Ma”’ali Yusuf al-Ju- 
Wwini 
Abt al-Qasim al-"Ala-| 4892 Baghdad Ibn al-Athir X : 67 
wi al-Dabbisi 
Abu Bakr Muh. b. Tha-| 483 Isfahan [bn al-Athir X : 2931 al-Subki 
bit al-Khujandi Tadbaqal al-Shafi?iygah HT p.50 
Muh. b. Thabit al-Sha-| 483 « Savid Nafis p. 2 
i711 
Aba Bakr al-Shashi £35 Harat This daic is given by al-Sub- 
kl: Tabeqat al-Shafi’iyyd UU 
79—80 and in Shadhardt al- 
Dhahab Ui, 375, but Brockel- 
< mann jn [: 390 follows Ibn 
= al-Athir who gives 507 as his 
* year of death. 
: Muh. b. “Ali b. Hamid 4195 Harat [bn Qadi Shahbah 1635 A. MS. 
Damascus 
Aba ”Abd Allah al-7Ta_| 495 Baghdad [pn al-Athir X: 128 
bari 
“abd al-Rafiman b.Ma’-| 498 « Ibn al-Athir X: 96 
Mit 
Abu Mud.” Abd al-Wah-] 509 « {bn al-Athir X p. 123 
hab al-Shirazi 
Aba. Zakariyya Yahyal 502 « Yaqtl: Mua’ydm al-Udaba’ VU: 
al-Khatib al-labrizi 287. (bn Khatlikan IL : 346 
Al-Kaya al-Hirasi o0 4 « AKashf al-Zuniin Ts 45 
Aba Hamid al-Ghazali] 505 [Baghdad and Ni- Introduction of al-Thya’. 
445 shabtr 
Ali b. Mut. b. "Ali al-} 516 Baghdad Yaqut V p. 415 Ibn Khallikan 
Fasihi I: 489 
Abu al-Fath b. Burhan} 518 « Al-Subki : Tabakdt 1V p. 42 
Aba Sa”id al-Bazzar 920 « fbid. V p.323 
Afmad al-Ghazali 020 « Ibn Khatlikan I p. 39 
As’ad al-Mayhani O27 Marw Al-Subki : Tabaqdt IV : 203 
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ol-Razzaz 

Mawhub b. Afmad al- 

Jawaliqi al-Baghdadi 

Muviammad b. Yahya 

Abo Savid Ahmad — hb. 

Abi Bakr 

Sharaf al-Din Ytsuf al- 

Dimashqi 

Al-Shaikh Abt al-Najib; 
Yoosuf al-Dimashqi | 

Radi al-Din al-Qazwinl 

Abt al-Barakat al- An- 

bari l 

Abu al Khair Ismail 

al-Qazwini 

Abo. Talib al-Mubarak 

by. al-Mubarak 

MuAyi al-Din Abu Ha- 

rybcd 

Majd al-Din Abu “Ali 

Yahva jy. al-Rabi” 
Yahya Ibn al-Qasim 

Baha’al.Din b. Sharddaid 

Najin al-Din al-Badhi- 

rad 

Abu al-Manigib al-Zin- 

juni 

Shams al-Din al-Kabshi 

Nasic al-Din al- Fama 

Majd al-fin b. Ja’fal 

Sharaf al-Din a. 2 
rastani 

Muh, b. al-PAquli(about 


the beginning of the 8th 
Century ) 

"Abd Allah b. Baktash 
(about the end of thie 
Sth Century ) 
Al-Fairuz abadi 


The name 
Mulia al-Din Sa’tid b.f . 


S17 


i 
Al-Mawsil 
Baghdad 


=" = 


el a 


Al-Nizamiyyah References 
of 
ee 
Bachdad wAl-Rawdatain Top. 183 and 
Shadharat al-Dhahab IV, 199 
« Yequt VIET: 198 
Nishaboér Yadjar ( Periodical ) 
Isfahan ibn al-Athir XP: 35 
Baghdad fbid. XE: 474 
ef fbtd. XE: 100 
Khuristan fbid. XI + 219 
Bachdad lho Jubair 219 
3c [bn Khallikan [ : 3914—395 


if 
ef 


Ibn al-Athir X12: 343 
Yaqut : VE p. 230 


Dr. Dawud Jalaby : MSS. ¢ 
al-Mawsil, p. 10 
Ibn al-Athir NT: 344 


Yaqut VIL: 289 
Hilti p. 41! 
Al-Na™imi I: 200 


Al-Subki V: 154 


Md I: 26 
fbhid. Ur 
« a8 


Ma”id in Baghdad]? ‘il ‘A? Ulama Baghdad yy: 


Bashdad 


Baghdad 


Ma?’id with 


Al-"Azzawi I, p. 226 


fotd, €f, pr. 329 


[bnffbid. 


Baktash. Bavhdad 
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esday market) 


Plan ofa part of Baghdad 
showing the prubable site 


OF al-Nizamiyyah scheal 


WOd Jesleyy 


Note: 


I, 


1? 


After al-Fayrizabadi I could not find any mention of al- 
Nizamiyyah in all the available sources I was able to see. 
I believe that al-Nizamiyyah disappeared at that time (the 
beginning of the 9th cent.). We have more evidence which may 
support this hypothesis. At that ame the Turkomanian rulers 
ot Baghdad were engaged in dest:uctive wars ugainst 
the Egyptians in Syria, the Persians and the Turks in Ana- 
tolia. These wars were so severe that many buildings and 
institutions were completely destroyed. JI am convinced 
that al-Nizamiyyah was a victim of these disasters. More- 
over a financial crisis arose as a result of these wars, and 
thus the rulers usurped the endowments of the college and 
took no care to reconstruct the institution. Shortly 
afterwards the area was included in private possessions and 
the splendid college came to a regrettable end. 

Even the postition of the building of al-Nizamiyyah 1s a 
disputed question. When I was in Baghdad for the purpose 
of research I investigated this matter. With Dr. Mustafa 
Jawad I visited the district and there, with the help of the Iit- 
tle literature we have on this subject, land after examining 
the area and the buildings on it, we came to the conclusion 
that Sdq al-Khaffafin occupies the place on which al-Niza- 
miyyah stood. We agreed, too, that the following plan gives. 
the most probable icea of the site in the 7th century. 


Repeaters «Miu ids» 


Half way between professors and students stands the post 


of repeater or Mu'id 2 He sits with the audience and Iistens to 


the 


lecture given by the professor. When the lecture ends the 


function of the repeater starts. His duty is to go over the same 


(f) Ibn al-Athir X: pp: 71, 73, al-Subki: Tabagqedt al-Shaft iyyah 


II, p. 90. 


(2) ibn Juma”’ah : TadAsiral al-Saimi? iwa al-Mutalaldim yp. 150. 


at foot. 
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subject aguin explaining the complicated parts and helping the 
less-gifted students to understand the topic. 1 

The post existed in the fifth century of the Hijra, and it 
appeared mostly, in connection with al-Nizamiyyah institutions 
and their professors. Abid Shamah reports that Abi al-Fath b. 
Abi al-Hasan al-Asnturt occupied the post of Mu”id in al- Ni- 
zamiyyah. 2 And Ibn al-Athir states that Abd al-Hasan ”Ali 
b. "Ali b. Sa’adah who died in 612 A. H. was a Mu’fd in al- 
Nizamiyyah. 3 Abt Ishag al-Shirazi was an outstanding student 
among the audience of Abu al-Taiyib al-Tabari. So the latter 
appointed him a Mu’’id in his circle. Later al-Shirazi was the 
leading figure of his time. # From the Ayyibid time, _ this 
post seems to have been of remarkable importance. There is a 
mention of Mx’id in most of the schools of that time. In al- 
Nasiriyyah, for example, Saladiy appointed Mu’ ids to help Najm 
al-Din al-Khabiishani in his teaching,d and in al-Madrasah 
al-Salifiyyah which was established by al-Salik Najm_ al-Din 
Ayyub there were four teachers and to each of them two Mu"'ids 
were nominated. § 

Sometimes a man could be a teacher in one school and a 
Mu’id in another in consequence of the different status of the 
two schools. Al-Nusair b. al-Tabbakh was a teacher in al-Mad- 
rasah al-Ourbiyyah and a Mu’'id in al-Salisiyyah where the fam- 
ous Ibn” Abd al-Salam was the Professor.? It was possible, too, fot 
Mu’ids alone to perform the work of teaching. The staff of al- 
Nasiriyyah consisted, for 30 years, of 10 Mr ids who carried on 
the work without any professors.8 


(i) Al-Subki: Mufid al-NM'am toad Mubrd al Nigam, pp. 154-155. 
(2) Al-Ratwdatain, I, p. 18. 

(3) ibn al-Athir : al-Adail, AIL, p. 168. 

(4) Ibn kKhaltlikan, I, p. 3. 

(5) Al-Suxaéi: Wusn al-Muhddarah WW, p. 157 and al-Magqrizi ° 

al-AArtat, 11, p. 400. 

(G) Al-Magrizi: al-Ahvitat I]: ¢74. 
47) Al-Suyuti: Hrsa al-Maoddaraé 1, p. 194. 

(8) bid. UY, p. 157 and al-Magrizi IT, p. 400. 
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The Teacher’s Character and Duties *: 


Al-Qalqashandi tn his work «Subh al-A’shd» devotes a great 
portion of volume II to the profession of speech and how talks 
should be arranged and delivered. 1 


Tre word «teacher» does not appear in this chapter but 
nevertheless it js cicarly understood. The term used by al- 
Qalgashandi «the muker of speech»? certainly — includes 
teacners. 

Al-Qalyashandi warns the speaker not to start speaking 
without preparation, and advises him to arrunge the thoughts 
in his mind and to select the suitable words and thus they wll 
be easy of recall when wanted.8 His words must be eloquent, 
easy and smooth. # and he must avoid whatever mukes his 
talk cbscure. 9 

Tne same sense, referring explicitly to teachers. occurs in 
Minhej al-Muta’allim. © 

We move now to [bn ai-Mukaffa” .al-Zarndji, Ibn Jumaa, 
al-Ghazali and other scholars to sum up the teachers’ duties. 
According to these authorities the teacher should : 

I. Be kind to the students and treat them as if thev were his 

own children. 7 


t 


Follow the Prophet’s example in spreading knowledge 
without expecting any remuneration for it.8 


“% Reference should be made to the work called) Muayat al- 
Mirid fi Addb al-Mafid wa al-Mastafid by al-’Amili, which 
is entirely devoted to the teachers’ and students’ charac- 
fer and dulies both in their manners and behaviour dur- 
ing the lesson. 

1) pp. 183—228. 

(2) p. 312. 

(3) bid. 

(4) p. 313. 

(3) Subdh al-A’sha Vol. UH, p. 316. 

(6) 9B MS. in my private possession. 

(4) fhy@ Clam al-Din Vol. 1, p. 46. 

(8) Ibid. 
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Advise his students as far as he can, and prevent them from 
trying to obtain a degree before they are worthy of it.1 
Not concentrate upon the students’ erudition but also give 
full attention to their conduct and in case of misdemeanour 
the student should be gently rebuked.2 


Not revile other teachers’ subjects to his students, on the 
contrary, he should urge them to study as many branches 
as they can. 3 


Choose the simple problems for the beginner,4 and for those 
of limited intelligence, 5 and thus he will follow the 
Prophet's tradition, which says : «He who advises people 
using a higher style than their standard makes his talk mis- 
leading to some of them.»8 

Support his precepts by his practicez observing that pre- 
cepts are comprehended by minds whereas practice is seen 
by eyes and of course eyes are more numerous than minds.8 
In the same strain, Ibn al-Mukaffa” says : «Whoever wants 
to set himself up an Imam must start teaching himself. Thus 
he wil! teach by his reputation more usefuily than by his 
tongue.» 9 

Encourage the student to use his own sense and judgment 
and not merely to imitate his teacher, 10 

Al-Ghazali in his treatise «al Adab fi al-Din» mentions a 


special etiquette for the elemeniary teacher «Mu’allim al-Sibidn.» 


(1) fhya °Ulim al-Din Vol. 1, p. 460. 

(2) fhyd, Ps 47 and Ibo Juma’ah pp. 23, 00. 

(3) finya’, Vol. I, p. 47. 

(4) Ta’lim ai-Mata’aliim Varig al-Ta°allum of al Zarnuji p. 22. 
(5) Thy’, Vol. I, p. 47% Tbon Juma”ah 32. 

(6) Iijdin al-"Awam "an "ilm al-Katam of al-Ghazali p. 33. 

(7) Al- "Abdari: ai-Maddkhal Vol. I, p. 111. 

(8) fhya’ Vol. 1, p. 4s. 

(9) Al-Adab al-Saghir of tbn al-Muqaffa’ p. 14 from Rasail al- 


Bulagha’. 


(10) Kilab al-Ta?lim wa al-Irshad by some unknown mystics, 


p. vd, 
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The young pupils are of an age to imitate, and to them, the tea- 
cher is an ideal man, «their eyes behold his acts, and their ears 
listen to his sayings, they will like what he likes and dislike what 
he dislikes.» 1 Then he must make himself worthy of this 
ideal position. 


Lastly the teacher should treat equally all his pupils, and 
no distinction should be made between the children of the rich 
and the children of the poor.? 


Certificates 


In the early tume of Islam certificates were unknown. [It was 
for the student himself to decide whether he was competent 
enough to hold a new circle in which he would sit as a teacher. 
But very often a student was prevented from doing so by the 
discussions and arguments which were expected to take place 
between a teacher and his students, and in which the teacher 
ought to prove himself able and proficient. It was stated that 
Abu Hanifa, feeling capable, left Hammad’s circle and sat as 
a teacher, but, when he was asked some questions for which he 
had no reply, he dissolved his circle and rejoined that of his 
master. 3 Meanwhile Wasi! Ibn “Ara’ (181 A-H.) — departed 
from the circle of al-Hasan ai-Basri (110 A.H. 728 A.D.) when 
the subject of the commission of crime was discussed, then he 


successfully formed a new circle in which he proved a remarka- 
ble thinker, 4 


A hittle later, and because of the significance of the Pro- 
phet’s Traditions the »uhaddith would give a certificate to his 


(1) P.43 from al-Jawahir al-Ghawall fi Ras@iu ai-Ghazali. The 
satne is related to have been said by “Utbah b. Abi Sufyan 
to the tutor of his son. See al-Isfahani: Muhadaral al-Uda- 
b¢ >1:29 and [bn Qutaybah : "Uyaa al-AkAbadr II : 166. 

(23 Al-"Abdari: 2: 158. 

. (3) Al-Suyali: Tadbyid al-Sahifah fi Mandagib Abi Hanifah. p. 15. 
| (4) Ibn Khallikdn : Wafagdt al-A”ydn Vol. IT, 252, Yaqat : Dric- 
fionary of Learned Men, Vol. VIL, p. 224, 
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students ta enable them to recite Tradanions taken through him. 
This passed afterwards to other subjects. and thus the master 
would vrant a recognised certificate to those students who 
satisfuctorily passed the prescribed course ef study under him. 1 
The certificaie was usually written upon the fly-leaf of the book 
studied. 


as 
ry 


gha Buzurk of al-Najaf 


ne 
_- 


The aged and learned Shaikh A 
has devoted great activity to collecting und recording the texis 
of a ereat number of the available certificates. Thus ke is an 
authorit. on this subject. T met him in al-Najaf, and. among 
other poinis we discussed. was this question. According to him 
the eurhest certificate we possess 15 dated 304 AH. and was 
siven by Mufaammad b. “Abd Aliah b. Ju‘far to Abu "Amir 
Sacid b. “Amr and the book concerned is Ourh col-l[snad of al- 


Hinwyart. 5 


Mayauna? él-Haerirt, ina MS, preserved tn the Dar al-Kutub 
of Exyni, bears 21 certificates, the first of which ts in the hand- 
Writing of the author (See Fig. 12). Two more certificates are 
ilhustrutcd here (Fig. 13) and they indicate u continuity of 
teachers irom the author himself. 

In anotner manuscript containing the poetical work of 
“Umar ibn al-Farid, "All ibn Mufanmimad ibn Maftfts al-“Alawi 
writes the following certificate for his son in 691 AHL: 


«My son. Siddiq ibn “Ali. the learned, righteous and en- 
thusiastic student - may God inspire him to follow the right and 
true path, and protect him from associating with those who 
deserve condemnation to torment - has studied this poetical work 
of “Ure ibn al-Farid under me except one poem which begins: 
S@iq al-Az van Tatwi ai-Bid Tay, and so } have certificated him 
fo recite it after me as 1 do this after Shaikh Fakhr al-Din al- 
“Traqi». 2 


(1) Thitti: “tstory of the Arabs, p. 400. 
(2) The MS. is in the private possession of Professor A.J. Age 
berry who kindly showed it to me. 
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Certificate: awarded by al - Mariri to al - Mubarak b. Afmiad 
al- Ansari inscribed in Magadmat al - Hariri 
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Tavo cerlifieutes  inseribed in Magqedatat ad - Tertrs the upper one 
awarded oby ‘Abd al - Laat b. Muveummid to cfAbi oul - Nasir?, and (he 
lower one by ‘fAli al - Nasirf bo six of hris students 
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The procedure deseribed above is culled Sasa hearing 


directly from the professor and receiving a certificate from him). 
Such a certificate is recognised without dispute. But af-/jdzalr 
( a permit to read a certain book without having heard ft from 
the author or from a licensed professor of 1) is the subject of 
some disagreement. Abd al-VAbbas al-Wald b. Bakr, however, 
in al-Wijdzah fi Sthhar al-Qawl bi AhAdm al-Tadzah,t supports 
the propriety of this practice.2 He only puts certain conditions 
fo ensure accuracy in the transference or knowledge and to 
maintain the stundurd of learning. «The authorised person,» 
he says. «must be a trustworthy learned man and the text allowed 
must be legible and cerreci .»8 


According to sHeikh Agha Buzurk the earhiest Jjgcah of 
this sort is dated 313 A.H. and was given by Musvrammad b. 
Murammad b. leAsh“ath to Hartin b. Musa al-"UK bart, 


in jater lirnes the certificate granted would cover Sand’! 
and Jidzah. The student who listened to one book would some- 
times be given a permit to teach this book and other werks 
which his proressor had writfen or was allowed to teach. Al-Sakha- 
Wi gives such certilicate io his student “Abd al-"Aziz ibn “Umar 
itn Mufammad ibn Fahd in which he says: «I have certificated 
him to teach this book as well as all my derivative and original 
works. » + 


In the Muslim world the gravity of the medical profession 
was so well realised that from the beginning of the tenth century 
A.D. ,physicians had to pass an examination and obtain a cer- 
tificate without which they would not be allowed to practise this 
profession, 9 


(1) NS. in the private possession of "Abbas ale Azadi. 
(2) Ad-Wreyardah 41 2, 42 4. 

(3) fbid. JOB, 31 A. 

Cb) clé-Ddv ad- Lami” Vot. ATT, p. iG8. 

(9) Ibn Abi COsaibivah : Tabaydd al-Auibba@ Vol. J, p. 222 
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Punishment 


«Harshness towards pupils is harmful for them.» Under this 
title Ibn Khaldtin writes a whole chapter on punishment. In 
this chanter Ibn Khaldin explains that «such a treatment by 
a teacher will drive the child to be a liar and to use cunning to 
escupe punishment. «These bad habits» continues Ibn Khaldtn, 
«will grow with him and will spo his life.» ? But notwithstand- 
ing, the principle of punishment was generally accepted in the 
Mushm world because the function of the teacher was not limited 
to educational affairs. Indeed, in many cases, parents resorted 
to the teacher to complain about their child and to ask for him 
to be munished. Al-Jafiz tells us that Shurai/? al-Qadi (d. 87 
A.H.). hud a son who used to neglect prayer and play with dogs, 
then Shurat#? wrote the folowing verse to his son’s teacher: 

«He has abandoned prayer and, accompanied by wicked 
companions, he spends his tyne playing with dogs. When he 
comes ta vou rebuke him and give him the advice of an educated 
wise man. end if you wish to hit him, use a lash, but after three 
strokes. stop.» 2 

Ishag b. Ibrahim al-Mawsili says : «My father was sent to 
al-Kiuttdb, and he was not interested in learning, so he was often 
beaten und imprisoned unsuccessfully, until he escaped to al- 
Mawsil where he learnt singing». 3 

Abd Nuwdas witnessed the puntshment of a boy in the Kuttab 
of Hafs. In the following verse Abad Nuwas illustrates this action. 

flafs eave an order that the boy should be beaten because 
he was stupid and was not attentive during the lesson ... So he 
was Whipped with strap.4 


(1) JPbn Khalddn : al-Magaddimah, yp, 359. 

(2) Ad-Hayatwin of at-JaAiz ed. Hartin Vol. TL pp. 8), $a, al fga 
thiiendid £5363 and [bn Qutayvbaln: "Uyaa al-Ahhbar tl: 
107. Kamal al-Din "Uniar ta his book « al-Darart ft al- 
Dharart » p. 38. 

(3) Al-Aghdal, Cairo Dar abKutub Vol. V, p. to?, 

(1) Diwan Abn Nutods p. 118. 
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Even princes were to be treated harshly when circumstances 
demanded. Such an instruction was given by Harun al-Rashid 
to al-AAmar, the tutor of his son al-Amin.1  Al-A/mar said 
I used to resort to this method whenever I found it necessary , 2 


Ibn Miskawaih, however, advises that gradual stages should 
be adopted in treating the offending pupil. The first fault should 
be ignored and, indirect rebuke should follow the second one. 
If the pupil transgresses again a direct rebuke is demanded. 
Any further misdemeanour will be met by mid corporal punish- 
ment. If the teacher fails in correcting the pupil after following 
this procedure he is advised to give him respite for a while and 
then return to the same corrective measures.3 

Before closing this section we must state three facts : 


1. Such a punishment was allowed usually with children over 
ten years of age at the elementary schools. It was neither 
allowed with younger pupils nor with grown-up students.4 

2. Al-Mu’allim can resort to this punishment in case of need 
and he must not use it so often, and in uSing tt, he must not 
be unkind. 5 

3. The teacher must not hit the child on his head or face but 
on the thighs and the soles of the feet, as no illness or injury 
is to be feared from beating the pupil on these parts.6 


Rewards and Prizes 


In putting this section here I am adopting the policy ini- 
tiated by some Musiim scholars who used to discuss the ques- 
tion of rewards and prizes together with that of punishment. As 


(1) Ibn NKhalddn : al-Magaddtmal 399. 

(2) Al-Bavhaqi: al-Mahdsin wa al-Masawr, p. 617. 

(3) fahdhib al-Akhldg p. 20. 

(4) Iba “Abdun ta /ournal Asia&que p. 214. 

(9) Al-Ghazali treatise « al-Adab fi al-Din » p. 43 in « al-Jawd- 
AUP Le. yD 

(G) Ai-Qurashi: Ma’dlin al-Quroahk p. 171 and al-Shaizari : 
Nihavat al-Rrutbah yp. 104. 
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the child is punished for his errors. so it is right. in turn, that 
he be rewarded for goad decds. 

fbn Miskawaih recommends that the child be praised and 
rewarded for excclient behaviour and good actions.1.  Al-Gha- 
zali repeats almost the same words adding that it is to please 
the boy that rewards must be gtven to him for his encourage- 
ment. 2 

Rewards for students took several forms. Deserving pupds 
were, sometimes, rewarded by being carried through the streets 
on camels followed by cheering crowds, Residents in houses 
on both sides of the streets used to throw almonds and other 
kinds of nuts to the people in the procession as a mark of grect- 
ing, Onc of these occasions was terminated by an unexpecied 
tragedy when the one-eyed boy “Alt b. Jabalah on the came! 
lost his sight as a result of befg struck in his sound cye by an 
almond, 3 

In addition to such moral rewards, material prizes were also 
awarded to competent students, and we find that school founders 
provide for prizes in their endowment charters. 

Al-Malik al-Ashraf, for example, after fixing grants for 
regular and part-time students in his school, went on to say: 
«Whe2ver proves well qualified should be given more and the 
direcior of the scheo} has the right to reward any student who 
learns a book on Traditions.» 4 

The reward proposed by al-Malik al-Mu”azzam “Isa was 
very precise. A hundred Dinars was the Prize for any student 
who shouid learn al-Mutfassal of al-Zamakhshar?, and 200 Dinars 
to any student who should learn al-Jdmi” al-Kabir and only 30 


(l) Lahdftd al-Akhiag, yp 20. 

(2) Al-Fhyea’, TH, p. a8. 

(3) cld-dodani, AVOID: £01, and Dr. Sargaint has kindly ins- 
tructed me that this custom is still existing in HMadramawt 
as he himself had seen recently. 

(4) The endowment document in the privale possession of 
Sale al-Din al-Munajjid of Damascus. 


Dinars to the one who could learn ai-/dah. Any of these money 
rewards could be, according to al-Mu™arzam’s will, enhanced 
by the gift of (KA ah) a gown.1 


Teachers’ Garments 


Up to the foundation of the Umayyad dynasty the Prophet's 
earments were the model for Caliphs, dignitaries and learned 
men. According to Traditions the Prophet's dress was exceed- 
ingly simple. It is said that he used to wear fzdr ( an under 
garment} which hung down but not touching the ground,2 draw- 
ers, 2 Shirt. and = a mantle wrapped about his shoulders. 6 
These pieces, with the turban and shoes, usually completed the 
Prophet's clothing. White was his favourite colour. 

Most of the Umayyad Caliphs and chief commanders began 
to imitate foreign fashions. And later, in the “Abbasid court, 
the Persian style was adopted together with Persian titles and 
ideas. Al-Mansutr was the first to wear the characieristic Persian 
headgear in which he was naturally followed by his subjects.4 
Wide trousers of Persian origin , shirt, vest and jacket (auuftart) 
with an outer mantle (abaah or jubbalt) completed the ward- 
robe of a gentieman, 9 

Scholars at first, especially those who had posts under 
the State, followed the same fashion, But from al-Rashid’s time 
they took for their model Abt Yusuf who © particularized 
himself and the learned class in general by weuring a distinctive 
black turban and Taylasdn or Tavlas. rrom that time learned 
men had their particular garments.6 When al-Sa/ib b. “Abbad 


(1) Al-Na”’imi: al-Dadris : ¥, 58-4. 

(2) Sahih al-Bukhart VIO, p. £86. ( Atidb al-Libas ). 

(3) fbid. VII, p. de. 

(4) Hitti: History of the Arabs yp. 234. 

(9) fbid. p. 33f, Dozy : Noms Des Véelemenis pp. 162-163 and 
| al-Jahshiyari: Aildd al-Wuzerw wa al-Aultdid, p. 20. 
; (6) See Ibn Sayyidih: al-Mukhassas IV, p. 78, Ton Khallikan 
p. 450, al-Aghani V, p. 109, VI, p. 69 and al-Maqdist: Ahscrn 
al-fagasim yp. 328. 
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intended to teach Traditions, while he was a minister, he put 
on the garments proper to learned men before confronting his 
audience. 1 

With hitle variation, however, the general features of a 
learned man’s garments were the turban « with a hand-span or 
more, hanging down at the back» together with a Tavlasdn 
10 place over the turban.2 

Under the Farimids « Dar al-Kuswah» provided the various 
classes of people with all the general and special garments they 
needed, 3 Green here replaced the black favoured by the 
“Abbasids ,4 and the usual garments of a learned man 
consisted of Qalansuwah , Sabni, and Tavilasdn Dabsi in addi- 
tion to the norma! clothing. 5 


Al-Qalaashandi gives us useful dctails about the garments 
of learned men from the AyydBid time onwards. They used to 
wear very big turbans, an end of which hung down between 
their shoulders. Sometimes it was so long that it reached the saddle 
of a rider’s mount . Instead of letting the end of the turban 
hang down, some learned men used to put a fancy Tavlasdan 
upon their shoulders. Another robe called Farajivvah was some- 
limes worn by men of the learned profession.6 — It resembles 
io some extent, the Jubbah used now by theologians in Egypt. 


The garments of the learned men in Andalusia differed 
from those in the East. We should agree with al-Maqqari in 
his statement which indicates that the Muslims in Spain have 
imitated their Frankish neighbours in their dress and military 
weapons. 7 In Valencia, Murcia and the Eastern provinces 
generally even the Qddis and Fagihs had abandoned the use of 


(1) ¥Yaqut: Ma’fam al-Udaba’ IT p. 382. 

(2) Fial-Libs MS. by unknown aufhor 49 B Istanbul. 
(3) Al-Magqrizi: al-Khitat I pp. 469-413. 

(1) Al-PAyni: “fyd al-fJaindan NIL p. 192 Ms. Egypt. 
(0) AfAATtaL TL p. 270. 

(6) Sadh al-A”’ shat IV pp. at—di. 

(7) Al-Magqagari 7, p. 15. 
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turbans and taken to caps. A contemporary writer, [bn Sa”id 
speaks of a distinguished “Al/dmah entering bare-headed — the 
presence of the Sultan of Murcia. And, he goes on to say, «Ibn 
Hid never wore a turban nor did Ibn al-AAmar». In the Western 
districts, like Cordova and Seville,.Qadis and Fagihs generally 
wore turbans, but they were of much smaller dimensions than 
those in voguc in Asia, 1 


Clean and fitting clothes and a tidy appearance were strong- 
ly recominended. It is recorded that the Prophet, seeing a man 
with untidy hair, remarked that he might have failed to find 
anything to comb it with. We read too of some scholars who 
lived in luxury. Al-Imaim Mahk for example used to wear very 
fine clothes, sit upon a delicate cushion and eat the most exquisite 
food. When he was asked about that he replied: « We do it 

earing in mind the Quranic verse: « Who has prohibsted the 
enbeliishemnt and the good provisions which Allah has given 
forth to his servants.» ( 7:32) 2 


Teachers’ Guild 
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Medieval Muslims, it is recorded, knew ihe organization 
called guilds or Nigabat. These guilds were organized for different 
proiessions in the Muslim society. Y&aqtt, for example, speaks 
about the Nagib al-Tdlibivyin who became the supervisor of 
Dar al-"ilm established by Sabir b. Ardashir after the latter’s 
death. 3 Ai-Magrizi, too, writes about the garments prepared 
in Khizanat al-Kuswat at the Farimid time specially for Naqib 
al-Ashraf.4 The words of “Abd al-Rahmaan b. al-Jawzi run : 
Al-“Amid Ab& Nasr called for a meeting to take place in al- 
Nizamiyyah mstitution where the text of its endowments wus 
read. Amongst people of high ranks who attended the gathering 


(i) Sayyid Amir "Ali: A Short History of Suracens, p. 571. 
(2) Aileb al-Irshdd wa al-Ta’tim, p. 429. 

(3) Ma?jam al-Udaba@’ VI: p. 359. 

(4) Al-Afttat: Tsp. 4. 
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were at-Naagibaa, al-Asnraf and Qadi al-Qucah. 1 

Thus guilds sprang and widely spread to cover most of the 
professions ta the Fslantic world. Teachers then had their guild 
Whose duty wu, to keep the teachers’ community in good stand- 
ing and io Inck wisely after the teaching affairs. The teachers’ 
ould worked successfully and had the influence which. in many 
causes, surpassed the influence of the Caliphs in the educational 
field, fi is stated that al-Kharib al-Baghdadi went to al-Qadir’s 
Patace and there he asked for a permit to meci the Caliph. The 
Calinh, on hearing this, asked the reason for the meeting sug- 
ecsted, und in his reply al-Khanb explamed that he wanted to 
be allowed to teach in al-Mansurs mosquc. The Caliph accepted 
this request. but all he could do was to recommend him to Naqib 
al-Nugeba and to ask him to give this permission.2 

In a ceriatn case mentored by al-Magqrizi, the caliph ap- 
pointed a fugift in a position and the head of the learncd men ap- 
pointed another Fagih to occupy the same post. Then the ap- 
pomtmicnt of the Nagib was carricd out, and the Faqih appointed 
by the caliph was to be a reserve, only to have the office in case 
of the occupant’s death or absence. 3 

In Egypt under the Farimids, there were twelve Naqibs 
called Nugeba’ al-Mu“allimin, and they were headed by the 
Nagih atNuqaba who was called Dai al-Du'at. This position 
could not be filled except by a man of thoroughness and wide 
Knowiedge of Isma7ili learning and Jurisprudence, and to this 
man the educational aspects in the country were entirely left. 4 

Abt Shamah gives a useful statement from which we deduce 
that the general Naqgib was to be elected by members of the body 
and not chosen by the Suiian, Here is the statement: 

« When al-Hafiz al-Muradi died the filling of his — place 
was disagreeable. Arab scholars were on one side and suggested 


(1) cld-Munflaztin VIL p. 236. 

(2) Yaqdt : Me?yam al-Cdaba’ fT, pp. 246—247. 
(3) Al-AAittat TH, p. 282. 

(4) foid. I, p. dOt. 
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Sharaf al-Din b. Abi “Asrun for the post and Kurdi theologians 
were on the other and nominated al-Qurb al-Nisaburi for the same 
position. Trouble and disagreement were aboul to occur among 
the class of learned people. and then the Sultan Nur al-Din had 
to interfere to put an end to this dispute. He approved the no- 
mination of both Sharaf al-Din and al-Qufb al-Nisabari and put 
them on the same foot in order that both sides would be 
satisfied.» ! 


his statement leads us to record that muny districts had 
their own Nagios, end the a of all was that in the capital 
with the Lith . ME MGs ib “lt- Sugaba . 


Reis ug honour for Muslims to have had such organization In 
medieval times. More details might have reached us about the 
institution and how it worked if we had not lost a great deal 
of the Arabic literature in many disasters. Nevertheless the infor- 
mation we have, out of which we give the above mentioned 
quotations, is quite enough fer a general idea on this ereani 
zation. 


(1) Al-Rawdatain I, p. 13. 
(2) See Ibn Jubayr and Husn al-Muliadarah, passiin. 
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ISLAM AND EDUCATION 


The Muslim student, as will appear in this Chapter, proved 
extremely ardent ant enthusiastic. He, in order to acquire 
knowledge, endured great hardship and trod a thorny path. 
No trouble or vexation could stop him from reaching his 
goal. He was influenced, I believe, by the many verses of the 
Qur’dn as well as Traditions and Sayings which encouraged 
people to seek knowledge and which exalt the posittion of a 


learned man. From each of these three sources I shail give a few 
examples. 


From the Qur’én 


Allah will exalt those who believe among you and those who 
have knowledge, to high degrees. 1 
Are those who know equal with those who know not?2 


A company of every party should go forth to gain sound 
knowledge in religion to enable them to teach their people when 
they come back to them. 


( O Muhammad) Pray: My God; increase me in know- 
ledge. 4 


Ask learned people if you do not know.5 


(1) Surah : 58 verse : 11. 
(2) Surah: 39 verse: 9. 
(3) Surah: 9 verse : 122. 
(4) Surah: 20 verse : It. 
(3) Surah : 16 verse : 48. 


From the Traditions 


Learned people are the heirs af prophets. 1 

[curned men and warriors constitute the next class to 
the prophets. 2 

The ink of students is equivalent to the blood of martyr: 
on Doomsday. 3 

Valueless is the Muslim who is not a teacher or student.4 

The ignorant person should, with no delay, seek knowledge. 
and the erudite man should contribute his learning.5 

Wisdom and lore give the glorious person more glory, and 
raise the slave to a king's rank.6 

Seeking knowledge is as blessed as worship and any trouble 
in acquiring it is considered a Jihdd,7 « holy war». 

Seek knowledge from cradlg to grave and search for it even 
if you are bound to go to China.8 


Teachers and students are the people and the rest 1s rab- 
ble. 9 


From the Sayings 


“Ali b. Abi Talib ts reported to have advised Kumayyil as 
follows: « OG Kumayyil Learning 1s preferable to wealth; you 
suard wealth while learning guards vou, wealth wil run short 
with spending while knowledge will be increased by disper- 
sion», 10 


(1) Al-Ghazali: al-fhyad Tp. o. 

(2) Al-Ghazoali: al-LAwa’ [, p. 9. 

(3) ibid, and Sebh al-A’sitd £1, p. 461. 

(4) Al-Isfahant: Mehddaral al-Udaba’ 1, p. 25. 

(a) Al-Ghazahl ial-fhya’ f, p. 7. 

(6) Ibid. 1, p. 5. 

(7) daji Khalifah: Aashf ai-Zanun{, p. £3. 

(8) fbid. I, p. 32. 

(9) Minkdy al-Mula‘allim 2 B MS. in my private collection. 

(10) Al-Ghazali: al-Ihya’ I, 6, al-"fqd al-Farid I, p. 265 and 
"Curia al-AkAar IL p. 120. 
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The following saying is also aseribed to “All b. Abi 7aitb: 
«He dies not who gives his hfe to learning». 


Al-Ahnaf says : « Every glory unsupported by learning 
will soon vanish and be replaced by humiliation.» 1 


An unknown learned man said: « What has he got who 
has missed learning ? and what has he missed who has acquired 
knowledge?» 2 


Al-Khalil b. A/imad was asked: «Which is the superior class: 
scholars or kings?». When he repiied: « Scholars», he was 
asked: «Why then do scholars crowd at kings’ doors while kings 
do not crowd at scholars’ doors?» In his answer al-Khalil said: 
«Scholars know their duty towards kings but kings are ignorant 
of their duty to scholars.» 3 


Ibn “Abd al Hakam was sitting in the circle of al-Imam 
Malik when he heard the call for midday prayer. He, then, began 
to collect his booxs in order to go and pray. But al-Imam 
Malik said to him: « O. man, what you are going to do 1s not 
better than what you are doing».4 


Mus’’ab b. al-Zubair advised his sons saying : « Acquire 
knowledge as it will be an ornament if you are rich and a source 
of wealth if you are poor.»5 


"Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak was asked what he would do if 
he knew that he would die the following night? He replied: « 1 
should go to study».6 


(1) Mahadardadt al-Udab@ [, p.16, "Cyan al-Akhbar U, p. 121, 
al-"iqd al-Farid 1, p. 201 and Aashf al-Zanin I, p. 13. 

(2) Al-fhy@ I, p. 6. 

(3) <Al-"fqd al-Farid 1, p. 265, al-Mawardi : Adab al-Dunyd wa 
al-Din p. 19. [tis ascribed in "Uyun al-AkAbdr to Buzurg 
mihr, See If, p. 122, but here ithe two classes are Scholars 
and wealthy men. 

(4) Al-Ghazali: al-Zhya’ [, p. 7. 

(5) Minhas al-Mula’atlim 3 B MS. 

(6) Ibid. 
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Al-Ghazali and the Training of Children 


aParents», says al-Ghazali, «are responsible for looking 
after their children properly. To their hands the innocent child 
is confided with his pure conscience and stainless soul. His 
heart, resembling a mirror, is ready to reflect anything put before 
it and he imitates carefully whatever he watches. He may be 
an ideal citizen if he is educated well and he may be a harmful 
person if he ts ill-trained or neglected. His parents, relations as 
well as teachers, will share with him his happiness or suffer 
from his being evil. So it is the duty of the parents or guar- 
dian to pay full attention to the child: teach him good beha- 
viour, edity him and keep him away from bad company.» 

«He must be accustomed to rough and hard life and not 
luxury . Self-respect, modesty and sincerity must be among his 
outstanding qualities. He should ndt be encouraged to be fond of 
money or material things as this is the first step towards useless 
quarrels, » 

«When he is grown up he is due to be handed over to an 
excellent and good instructor to teach him useful and necessary 
learning, and to lead him by the right way to the right end. He 
must teach him the Qur'dn , Traditions, improving anecdotes 
and such poetry as 1s not erotic. » 1 


Equalitarianism in Education 


In the history of Muslim education equalitarianism was 
fully recognized, and poverty was never a hindrance in the way 
of gifted students. Before the establishment of schools, every 
Muslim had free admission to the lectures in the mosque and 
promising students were greatly helped and encouraged to 
persevere with their studies. The Prophet’s Tradition runs: 
«Treat equally poor and rich students who sit before you for the 
acquisition of knowledge.» 2 And al-Ghazali is reported to 


(1) Al-Ghazali, al-fhya’ Hi, p. 57—a9. 


(2) Muhddard al-Udaba@’ I, p. 20 and al-"Abdari : al-Madkhal 
II, p. 1.8 
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have said: « The attempt to teach il-qualified persons is as 
unjust as to prevent the well-qualified students from learning.» 1 


It was in accordance with this principle that stud, in mos- 
ques was conducted, circles being open and teachers uttentive 
impartially to aH. Chiefs and dignitaries, for example, ure record- 
ed to have come on horseback to the circle of Mufammad ob. 
Ahmad b. Kaisan ( d. 299 A. H. } These notable students sat 
side by side with poor listeners, and Ibn Kaisin paid the same 
attention to ail of them without making the slightest distinction 


between students sumptuously clad and those in poor and pat- 
ched garments. 2 


Moreover, teachers were not content to impart thew know- 
ledge free but in many cases they actually helped their students 
financially. The fuller’s boy Abu Ytsuf, who later became a 
companion ci Haran al-Rashid and Gadi al-Gudat of — the 
Muslim Empire, was indebted to his professor, Abu f/anifan, for 
financial as weil as intellectual assistance, Abd Yusuf was forced 
to do the manual work from which he earned his itving, but 
his desire was to attend regularly , Abd Hanifuh’s lectures 
which he often listened to. Under the pressure of his mother, 
who was In favour of the manual work, be imissed ine lessons for 
Several successive days. On his return and in answer to a ques- 
tion asked by Abi Hanifah, Abd Ytsuf explained that his 
absence had been caused by his financial difficuiues. Abd 
Hanifah immediately gave him a purse containing [CQ Dirhams 
and from then he bestowed on him countless purses so that he 
was no longer obliged to be a fuller.? 


Thus a great number oi the poorest class had the oppor- 
tunity of receiving their education and later they achieved fame 
and prosperity. Of these we refer to: 


Abi Tammam al-7a’i the famous poet who was a humble 


(1) Ad-fhya@ I, p. 47. 
(2) Yaqut : Mae’yam al-Udava VI, p. 282. 
(3) Ibn Khallikan IT, p. 401. 
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water-supplier in the mosque of ”Amr, 1 
Al-Jahiz who was a vendor of bread and fish and became 


later a prominent scholar.2 


Al-Shafi’i who was an orphan and whose mother was so 
indigent that she was unable to supply him with the necessary 
paper and pens, 3 


When schools were established, Nizam al-Mulk, the first 
founder, declared that education was entirely free, and moreover 
he assigned regular stipends for students.4 


Al-Ghazali and his brother Afmad were left in the charge 
of a certain mystic according to their father’s will. The mystic 
was not financially able to supply their needs. So he advised 
them to enter a school where they ,would receive education and 
be provided for. They did so and thus advanced on the road 
to fame. 9 


Nur al-Din, in the schools he had founded, followed 1n 
the track of Nizam al-Mulk in making education free and 
supporting the students.6 


Concerning Egypt let us quote Stanley Lane Poole speak- 
ing about al-Azhar. He says: « Here to this day multitudes of 
students gather from all parts of the Muslim world from the Gold 
Coast to the Malay States, each nation to the special Riwaq 
Of portico assigned to its use, and here they receive from learned 
Shaikhs instruction in the various branches of the curriculum..... 
Students not only pay no fees but receive rations of food from 
certain bequests. It is a notable example of free education open 
to the poorest, no matter what his race or language and given 


(1) tba Khallikan, I, p. 172. 

(2) Yaqut: Mu'yam al-Udaba’ VI, p. 309. 

(3) fbid. pp. ©6—S0. 

(4) Al-Subki: Tabaqdt al-Shafiyyah al-Kubra Ul p. 137. 
(5) The iitroduction of al-fhyd I, p. 2. 

(G) Al-NuYimi: Tarith al-Madadris 1, p. 100. 
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to all without any distinction of class.» 1 

Under the Ayyfbids every student was given lodging and 
food and was admitted to the circle in which he would learn 
the subject which interested him.2 Majd al-Din al-Jabti 
was appointed by Saladin to teach tn al-Madrasah al-Suyufiy- 
yah and to look after its endowments. It was left to him to 
distribute the whole revenue, after having taken his salary 
among the students oi the school.3 

Indeed the examples of “Ali b. Ridwan ( d. 460 ) the 
medical doctor, and Najm al-Din al-Khabdtshani ( d. 587) the 
famous jurist, give the impression that poor people greatly 
benefited and enjoyed the facilities granted to them. From the 
rich class, on the other hand, one can hardly find any examples 
who could compete in knowledge and fame with the countless 
savants of poor origin. 

Before we close this section we have to indicate that, in 
addition to free education in upper stages such as mosque circles 
and schools, free education was guaranted too in the primary 
course. It is recorded that numerous Kuttabs were privately 
founded for poor boys and orphans to insure that gifted boys 
of that class would be given equal opportunity from their early 
age. The following are a few examples of these institutes: 

In Mesopotamia Yahya b. Khalid made the start when he 
established a Kuttab for orphans. 4 Later Shams al-Din Db. 
Nizam al-Mulk erected an institute with rich endowments for 
poor pupils and orphans, 5 


Syria under Nir al-Din had many well-supported schools 
for indigent pupils. 8 


({) Stanley Lane Poole : Catro p. 124. 

(2) Ibn Juhair: al-Rihlah p. 42. 

(3) Al-Magrizi : al-Khitat 11, p. 365. 

(4) Al-Juhshayari: Kildb al-Wuzard wa al-Kultab p. 212. 

(9) “Imad al-Din a]-Isfahani: Tarikh al-Saljtiiqg pp. 186—137. 

(6) Ibn Wasil: Mufarrij al-Aurtb ji AkAbdr Bani Ayyud MS. 
Cambridge University LU. 1. 6. pp. 165—166. and p.7 al- 


Dirr al-Thamin fi Strat Near al-Din, photograph 1227 Ta- 
rikh Egypt. 
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In Egypt and Syria, Saladin founded several institutes of 
that kind. 1 

In Andalusia al-Hakam Il established twenty-seven schools 
where the children of parents without means received free 
education. 2 


Most of these establishments were boarding-schools and - 
in all of them, books, clothing and food were supplied to the 
Students. 


Direction and Guidance of Students 


As a man chooses bridesrooms for his female relations», 
al-Isfahani says, « so the teacher ts advised to select siudents 
qualified for his particular branch.»3 

Al-Zarngji counsels students not to depend upon themselves 
in choosing the subject for their?study as this matter must be 
entirely left to the professor whose experience would be of great 
help in their guidance.4 

Avicenna reports that a boy , after learning the Qur’dn 
and acquiring the fundamentals of the language, must be edu- 
cated according to his talents. He should follow the profession 
for which he is naturally fitted and must not be guided by his 
own wishes, 9 Avicenna goes on to say: « It is the duty of 
the teacher then to study the qualities of the student and direct 
him to the most suitable branch of learning.»§ 

If the student, however, does not prove successful in 
following this course, it is for his instructor to advise him to 
join another one which he might master — successfully.? 


(14) {fbn Jubair: al-fihlahk p. 02. and p. 272. 

(2) Saiyid Amir “Ali: A short History of the Saracens p. sto, 
and Dozy : Spanish Islam p. foo. 

(3) Al-Isfahani: Muhadardi al-Udaba’ I, p. 25. 

(1) Zatlim al-Mata’allim p. 13. 

(9) Ad-Styasad : al-Machrig 1922 IX, p. 1074. 

(6) Al-Qantin p. 27. 

(7) [on Juma”’ah: Zadhktirat al-Samt” p. 37 
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Yunus b. Habib started his study by joming the circle of al- 
Khalil b. Ahmad in which the latter was teaching prosody. 
Ytnus failed to comprehend the rules of prosody. So aj-Khal1l 
asked him whether he knew the metre of the following Hine: 


areal Le 3 oj glms Ac ke baer als. A 3) 


If you are unable to achieve a certain thing leave it and try another 
within your capacity.» Ytnus, realizing what al-Khalil meant, 
left al-Khalil’s circle and learned grammar tn which he later 
became a tamous scholar.i 


Al-Bukhari at first joined the circle of Mufammad b. al- 
Hasan to learn theology, but the Jatter realized that al-Bukhari 
would better succeed in studying Traditions. He gave him this 
advice and thus ai-Bukhdri became the most remarkable Tradi- 
tionist in the Muslim world.2 


Haji Khalifah and Aba Yaliya al-Ansart advise everyone to 
gain the general knowledge which enables him io be a good 
citizen. After obtaining such knowledge, the youth should con- 
tinue his learning only if he is intellectually qualified for higher 
studies, In this case he has to follow the branch of learning 
which suits his mental canacity.s 


The teacher is insiructed to examine the intelligence of the 
pupil and teach him only what he can absorb. Details beyond 
the student’s ability will be useless and may result in despair 
and perplexity. Testing the intelligence will be fruitful, too, 
from another point of view, as according to it students should 
be classified so that an intelligent pupil would not be taught 
with a mediocre one as this would be harmful for both.* 


(t) Al-Isfahani: MWuhddaraé al-Udabd@ p. 25. 

(2) fa?lim al-Mata’allim by al-Zarnuji p. 13. 

(3) Aashf al-Zunin [, p. 29. and al-Livlw al-Naztin fi Rawm al- 
fa’lim p.o. 

C4) Minhdj al-Mala”’ailim 9 A BMS. in my private collection. 
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Ages for Study 


The Prophet’s Tradition which says: « Seek knowledge from 
cradle to grave », 1 indicates that there was no definite age for 
Muslim students It was recommended, as the Hadith states, that 
every Muslim should try to acquire knowledge all through his 
life. So when Abu”’Amr b. al-”Ala’ was asked about the proper age 
of learning, he replied that a person should learn as long as he 
lives. 2 It is reported, too, that a person can be considered 
a learned man only while continuing to learn, but he demons- 
trates his ignorance if he ceases to do so through self-satisfac- 
tion. 3 Finally, it was not excusable for a man sound in body 
and mind to abandon knowledge, no matter what his age.4 
According to this instruction the companions of the Prophet sat 
to learn when they were advanced in a2e, and furthermore, we 
read about a certain scholar who tried, on his death-bed, to 
learn the correct answer to a certain question.9 


However, the earlier one started the better. ton Juma” ah 
strongly recommends that the student should begin his education 
at an carly age, as days which pass will not return,§ 


The student in his youth is expected to be absorbed in 
his work , his health and energy will help him and, as he has 
no other responsibilities, he will be able to devote all his activity 
to acquiring knowledge.7 If he delays his education, many 
obstacles may arise in his way and his mind will be preoccupied 
with worldly obligations and duties towards his family and 
nation, 8 


(1) ffaji Rhalifah : Ausf al-Zanan Tp. 13 

(2) Ibn Ikhallikan I, p. S31. 

(3) Ibn Qutaibah II, p. 14s. 

(4) Al-Zarnuji: Zam al-Mula’allin p. 25. 

(oO) Yaqat: Ma'’yam al-Udaba@ VI, p. 809. St 19. 

(6) Tudhkiral al-Sami” wa al-Muatahkallim p. 7. 

(/) fadfkirat al-Same’ po A3bk and al-[sfahant : Mahddarcat al- 
Udaba’ J: 26, 

(8) Taji Khalifah : Aashf al-Zuniin I, p. 28. 
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Such advice was widely accepted and many parents, in 
response to this recommendation, sent their children to the 
elementary schools when they were very young, and boys 
themselves were often desirous of joining the circle at the 
earliest possible age so that, when a certain Traditionist decided 
not to admit young students to his circle, a boy pretended to be 
an old man by putting a false beard on his face.1 


It is astonishing, indeed, to read that al-Shafi’i and Sahl 
al-Tustari had finished learning the Qur’dn when they were 
seven years old and the former had conned al-*4uwatta’ when 
he was ten, 2. By the age of fifteen he was allowed to give 
legal decisions in outstanding cases. é 


Avicenna, at the age of ten, had perfectly memorized the 
Qurdn and mastered many questions of literature, the funda- 
mentals of religion, algebra and Indian arithmetic.4 


Al-Kindi and Ibn al-’Adim completed learning the Qur'dén 
and were able to read it in the ten «readings» by the age of ten.5 
To wulustarte the industry and enthusiasm of the Muslim 


student, we end the section by mentioning that Qatadah had mas- 
tered the whole Qur’dn in only seven months.§ 


Size of Classroom 


In this respect mosques differ from schools. Mosques were 
open and anyone was allowed to join whichever circle he pre- 
ferred. So the most celebrated teachers had a large number 


(1) Mez: Die Renaissance des Islams J, p.303 quoted frem 
Wustenfeld Schafiten. 

(2) For al-Shafi’i: See al-Suyiti: Wasn al-Muhddarah 1, p. 
f2f and for al-Tustari see al-Thyd’ III, p. 59. 

(3) Ibn Khallikan I, p. 637. 

(4) [bn Khollikan FT, p. 24. 

(5) For al-Kindi, see al-Nu”imi I, pp: 483—484. and for Ibn al- 
"Adi see Yaghit: Va’yam al-Udab@ VI, p. 36. 

(GC) Ibn "Abd Rabbihi : al-’/qd al-Farid I, p. 267. 
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of students while those of less ability or fame had smaller 
audiences . Abd al-Tayyib al-Sa”lnki, the famous scholar of 
Nishabar, had. on the 23rd of al-Mufarram 387 A.H., more 
than £00 students before him.1 And the audience of Abt 
Hamid al-Isfara‘ini (d- 406), who taught in the mosque of 
“Abd Allah b. al-Mubdrak in Baghdad, varied from 300 to 
700 learners.2In Egypt Muhammad ai-Na’’ali (d.380) had a 
very large class in the mosque so that they occupied the area 
round 17 pillars. 3 

Besides the regwar students in the mosque, there were 
irrecular studenis and visitors who used occasionally to join 
the atidience. 

fn most of the schools, on the other hand, the numbers 
were limiied. With the appointment of a certain teacher to 
the school the number of the stgccnts was normally determined. 
Sseaking about al-Madrasah al-Nasiriyyah in al-Qardafah, al- 
Magra and al-Suyuti say that Saladin appointed Najym al-Din 
al-ichabashani to teach in it with repeaters and a number of 
Students. #  Ojher tevts give the precise number of students. 

fon al-“lori, for examole, reports that al Mustansiriyyah 
contained four separate law-schools, one for each of the Sunni 


sects with a professor at its head who had 75 students in his 
charge. 9 In al-Madrasah al-Majdiyyah al-Khaliliyyah, — too, 
the founder appointed a professor two repeaters and fixed the 
number of students at 20.6 

In some cases students flocked even to schools to listen 
to famous scholars. In al-Madrasah al-Nizaémiyyah of Nisha- 
bur, about 300 students formed the circle of Imam _ al-Hara- 
niain. 7 


(1) Al-Subhki: Tabagadé al-ShaftViyyah al-Aubra UT, p. 170. 
(2) fétd. I, p. 25. 

(3) Al-Suyudi: Hasn al-Moelhcdaraa I, p. 212. 

(4) Al-AAitat Ub: J00 and Husnr al-Miuhadarah UW, p. 157. 
(9) [bo ale’ibri: FérikA MukAtaser al-Duwal p. 423. 

(G) Al-Magrizi: al-Afvitat IT, p. 460. 

(7) Al-Subki: Tabagadl al-Shaf"iyyahk al-Kubra i, p. 252. 
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Any student, however, who failed to find a place in a 
school could, of course, resort to the mosque which had room 
for any seeker of knowledge. 


Body and Mind 


The close relation of the body to the mind was recognized 
by the Muslims of the Middle Ages. Even in practising their 
religion they were advised not to exaggerate or to do what might 
weaken their physical powers. The man who tried to maintain 
an unbroken fast in other months than Ramadan ond to 
pray many times during the day was ordered by the Prophet not 
to do so in a Tradition ending: « Certainly you have a duty 
towards your body und vour eyes.ol 

This principle was adopted in Mushm educational — insti- 
tutions. Al-Isfahani asserts that the brain as well as the body 
needs intervals of pleasure and entertainment. He adds that the 
exhausted body or mind will not be able to carry on studying, 
and so any attempt to acquire knowledge under these circums- 
tances will be fruitless. 2 


Once Abi al-Qasim "Abd Allah b. Mufammad, a learned 
man from North Africa, asked Mu’ aigib b. Abi al-Azhar: «What 
impression have you of the pupils in your Kuftdbs?» When the 
latter replied: « They are very fond of playing», he received this 
comment from Abdi al-Qdsim: « If they were not, charms must 
be hung upon them.» 3 

In Kitab al-Irshdd wa al-Ta’ lini» the following statement 
appears. « Every bodily strengthening will result in mental 
improvement and will provide the mind as well as the spirit with 
new power and activity.»4 

Al-Ghazali, too, advised that suitable games should be 


(1) Al-Bukhari HI, p. 489. 

(2) Muhadaradl al-Udaba I, p. 28. 

(3) Al-Ma”allim al-Jadid (iraqi Mazazine the 9th year num- 
bers (4,5) p. 23. 

(4) See p. 339. 
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arranged to help the student to recover after his mental 
endeavour in the classroom. Such a recovery is necessary to 
refresh his memory and renew his energy so that he wil not be 
disgusted with his work. 1 

Al-“Abdari also pleads vigorously for games and hours of 
recreation . He says: « If a pupil is kept from play and forced 
to work at his task without intermission, his spirit will be 
depressed, his power of thought and his freshness of mind will 
be destroyed; he will become sick of study and his life will be 
overclouded so that ke will try all possible shifts to evade his 
lessons.» 2 

in different ways, however, students’ health and bodies 
were looked after. It was the teacher's duty to notice that their 
posture was upright and that they did net stcop wrongly while 
writing their lessons: ® > 

The pupils were given their weckly off-days usually Thurs- 
day afternoon and Friday. Holidays were also given for various 
festivals and a longer period during the hot season. 

Physical games were organized for bedily training. Accor- 
ding to the instruction issued by the Caliph « "Umar b. al- 
Kharrab» children were taught to swim, throw darts and rice 
a horse securely. 4 Running, too, was among the recommended 
sports for Muslim students.9 


The Student’s Character and Duties 


The character and duties of the student are the subject of 
frequent discussion by many authorities. Here a brief account 
is abstracted from some of the numerous sources which treated 
this subject. 

The student should: 


(1) Al-Thya@ Til, p. 39. 

(2) Al-Madkhal Ul, p. 312. 

(3) Kitab al-Irshdd wa al-Ta”lim p. 510. 
(4) Al-Mubarrad: al-Aanul p. tod. 

(5) Kitab al-Irshdid wa al-Ta”lim p. 540. 
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1. Be of good character and manners, as such character 
is usually a basis of pre-eminence. Al-Ghazali and 
al-"Abdari believe that a student of bad behaviour 
will never benefit by any knowledge he may possibly 
acquire. 1 


ty 


Limit his wordly relations and leave his home and 
people so that nothing will distract him from increasing 
his knowledge, and al-Ghazali cites the following saying: 
«Knowledge wili not give you of itself unless you give it 
yourself utterly.» 2 


ta 


Revere his master and take his advice as the sick 
person obeys his physician.8 |= He should respect iss 

master even more than his parents; as they brought him t) 
the perishable world where as his master’s instructions 
are focussed on the life cternal.#4 In Minhdj al-Muta- 
"allim the following statement appears: 


« A person has three fathers : one who begot him, 
another who fostered him, and a third who educated 
him, and the last is the best of all.»5 


4. Have a general idea about every branch of the useful 
knowledge,8 from which he should choose a certain 
branch to study in detail.7 


5. In seeking knowledge remember the Prophet’s saying: 
«Do not learn for the sake of conceit, or for attracting 
the attention of the rulers».8 and not for the vanities © 
of tne worid either.9 


(1) thg@ Voli f: p. 40, & al-Madkhal Vol: 2: p. 98. 
(3) dtd. p. tl. 
(4) ibid. p. 49. 
: (5) 12B MS. in my private collection. 
: (6) Zadhkiral al-Sdmi’, p. 118. 
(7) Al-Ihya@ Vol. I, p. 42. 
(8) bid. p. 48, and Zadhkirat al-Sami” p. 13. 
(9) Al-Zarouji : Za’lim al-Muta’allim Tarig al-Ta’allum, p. 7. 
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6. 


10. 


Try to reach the stage in which he will find in know- 
ledge his entertatnment and pleasure. f 

Be patient with his work and with his master and 
try to carn his kindness.2 


Honour his professor; not to precede him when walk- 
ing together, nor open the conversation without his 
permission and lastly to choose suitable times for 
sceking his advice.d 

When writing anything down, he should do so in a 
good handwriting, and should leave a margin.4 

Not shrink from obtaining knowledge even from a hum- 
bie person, as the valuable pear] will not be neglected 
just because the diver is a lowly man.5 

He must be full of enthusiasm and industry.8 

Not be over-hasty in selecting his professor in the 
choice of whom character is to be considered as well as 
knowledge . Famous professors are not necessary as 
there are useful teachers among those of less fame.? 


Relaticns Among Students 


In the words of Imam al-Shafi'l «Knowledge among educat- 
ed and learned people is a close relationship».8 And in the 
case of students under one professor, al-Ghazali says that as 
the sons of one father should love each other and co-operate 


(1) Al-Adab al-Kabir by Ibu al-Muqaffa", from Rasd@il al-Bu- 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(9) 


lagha’ p. 80. 

Al-Zarnuji : Ja°lim al-Mula”allim Tariq al-Ta”’alluin, p. 10, 
Kashf al-ZAuntin [ : 29. 

Ibid. p. 12 and al-"’Abdari Vol. 2, p. 128. 

Al-Zaranji: favlim al-Muta”aliim p. 14. 

Al-Adab a!l-Saghir by Ibn al-Mugalffa”, p. 22 of Ras il al- 


Bulagha’. 
(G) Kashf al-Zunun I, 29. 
(7) Ibn Juma"ah : Tadhktrat al-Sami” pp, 83—86. 
(8) Al-ihya@ 1: 39. 
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with each other, the students of one professor should do Itke- 
wise. 1 


Haji Khalifa and  al-Zarniji call the  fellow-student 
epartnero 2 realizing, I believe, that there is mutual interest 
from this companionship. Al-Zarndji advises the student to 
make friends only with a hard-worker, a righteous man and one 
of good character. $ 


Finally the student should not be proud if he is 
distinguished by wealth oor dignity, and should not use 
¢ any authority he may have to influence or offend his associates. 
He is to be modest to each of his fellows and polite with all 
his friends. He must be accustomed not to be frigid with 
other pupils but on the contrary he must Icarn to ingratiate 
himself with them and express his thanks to any one who may 

offer him any kind of help.4 


Student’s Efforts to Acquire Knowledge 


Arabic and Persian literature preserve many interesting 
anecdotes which show the extreme enthusiasm of Arab students 
in seeking knowledge. Here we will give a few examples in 
illustration of this: 


I. In the beginning of his book «al-Hayawdn» , Vol. I, 
pp. 3 - 12, al-Jahiz mentions the titles of all hts works, 
one of which 1s called «Farg ma Bayn al-Nabiy wa al- 
Mutanabbi». Abdi Bakr tbn al-Ikhshad, seeing this 
title, tried to find a copy of it but his efforts were in 
vain. Then he went to the Holy City on a pilgrimage, 
and there, in Arafat, he posted a crier to say: God’s 
mercy to anyone who can direct us to find Farg ma 


: (1) Al-Ihyd’ J, 49. 

L (2) Al-Zarnaji 14, Kashf al-Zunin I +. 29. 

(3) Al-ZarndGji p. 10. 

(4) Ibn Miskawaih : TahdAtb al-Akhidg + p. 21. 
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(1) 
(4) 
(3) 
(4) 


(2) 


fF 


I. 


Bayn al-Nabiy wa al-Mutanabbi of al-Jahiz.» 1 

Iba al-Mugqaffa”’, urging the students of his age to 
endure any discomfort and even hardship for the sake 
of knowledge, states that the previous generations were 
so keen On obtaining knowledge that knowledge was 
often inscribed on stones in the absence of easier mater- 
ials, to guarantee that useful knowledge would not be 
lost. 2 Moreover Ytinis ibn Habib once heard a cer- 
tain Abii al-Muhallam reciting one of his poems, and 
having nothing upon which to write it down, he wrote 
it upon his arm, 3 


Abt Ishaq al-Kazariini expressed his great longing to 
join the school of MufAammad Ibn Is/aq Abt ” Al, 
but his father told him that as they were very poor, 
he must learn a trade by which to earn his living. The 
young boy accepted his father’s advice, but, in addition 
to his daily work in the trade, he used to go at dawn 
ta join circles and acquire knowledge until the sun 
rose, At last he became a famous learned man, 4 


The daily income of Ebrahim al-Zajyjaj (316 AH.) was 
one Dirham and a half. He went to study uncer al- 
Mubarrad and undertook to pay him one Dirham 
every day not only during his course cf study but 
during his whole lifetime. 5 

On his way to the Caliph al Radi bi. Allah. Aba Bakr 
b. al-Anbari (327 A.H.} passed the slave market in 
which he saw a very charming slave-girl whose beauty 
touched his heart. When he reached the Caliph, Abd 
Bakr mentioned the girl, and the Caliph. without in- 


Yaqut: Maecjam al-Udaba’, Vol. 6, pp. 72—73. 

Al-Adaé al-Aabtr ; Rus il al-Bulaghd’, p. 10. 

Afpaad Ama: Daha al-fsiam, Vor. (f, p. 348. 

Di Vila Des Scheteh, p. 14, Aba Ishaq at-Nazartns, edited 
by Fritz Meler, 1219. 

Yaqat: Weyam al-Cdabda’, [1 47. 
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forming him, sent a man to buy her and to take her 
to al-Anbari’s house. Later in the evening Abad Bakr 
returned home with a theoretical question in his mind 
to look up, but, at home, he found the beautiful girl 
waiting for him. While trying to look the point up, 
he was absorbed by thoughts of the girl and her charms, 
and finding himself thus distracted he called his ser- 
vant boy and asked him to take the girl and sell her 
saying: «Nothing should occupy my mind when I am 
increasing my knowledge.» 1 


6. Shaikh "Ali ibn “Isa al-Walwaliji recites the following 
story : «I visited Abd al-Rai/fan al-Bairini when he 
was on his death-bed, and he asked me to explain to 
him a certain point of jurisprudence. Pitying him in 
his plight, I replied: Is it the moment to raise such a 
question? He answered: O man I had better leave this 
world knowing this point than to Jeave it while :gnorant 
of It.» 2 


7.  Al-AAmar was one of the bodyguard at al-Rashid’s 
Palace. He loved learning very much, but he could not 
Spare enough time to attend lectures. Meanwhile  al- 
Kisa’i used to frequent the Palace for the literary Salons 
and this was a good chance for al-Afhmar to satisfy his 
thirst for knowledge. Indeed he made full use of this 
opportunity; ke would meet al-K1sa’i on his arrival, 
help him to dismount and accompany him as far as 
the curtain which al-Ahmar was not allowed to pass. 
At the close of these meetings, al-Ahmar would again 
meet al-Kisa’i and go back with him not leaving him 
until he had helped him to mount. On his way to and 
from the Palace, al-Kisa’i answered questions asked by 
al-Afmar on matters which the latter had been unable 


(1) Yaqat: Mu’jam al-Udaba’, 7 : 73. 
(2) ibid. 6 : 309. 
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to understand by himself. By this means al-AAmar 
became one of the most learned men of his age, 1 
and rose to the position of professor to al-Amin, the 
son of al-Rashid. 2 


Without the willing help of al-Kisa’i, al-AAmar’s ambition 


would have been frustrated. Indeed students’ enthusiasm for 
learning always presupposes a similar enthusiasm on the part 
of teachers: so that it 1s not irrelevant to record here the 
following anecdotes: 


(1) 
() 
(3) 


(i) 


Bakkar b. Qutaibah was an eminent scholar in AAmad 
b. 7ulun’s Court. During the dispute between Ibn 
7alan and al-Muwaffaq the former asked Bakkar to 
curse al-Muwaffaq in his speech before the 
Friday prayer. Bakkar refused to submit to this order, 
and consequently he was imprisoned. He spent two 
years in prison during which he continued to teach. He 
used a hole in the wall to convey his voice to the 
audience who crowded outside the jail.3 

The scholar, Abi al-Hasan al-Zayyat was sitting 
surrounded by his audience when a lady came and 
asked him a certain question. The lady after receiving 
the reply left the place and went away. Shortly after 
that Abd al-Hasan remembered that he had been 
mistaken in his reply. Without any delay, he jumped 
up and ran out following the lady, until he caught her 
up and corrected the answer. When he came back and 
explained the matter to his audience who had been 
anxious to know it, they expressed their readiness to 
have done that on his behalf. But he rephed: « It gave 
me very great pleasure, besides it was my fault and I 
felt bound to correct it myself.» 4 


Yaqtit, Me’jam al-Udaba’, 5: 108, 109. 

Ibn Khalddn : al-Magatdimah, p. 399. 

Ibn Hajar: Raf” al-fsr, p. 26, MS. Egypt. Ibn Khallikan I: 
128. 

Al-PAbdari: al-Madkhal, pp. 168—109. 
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Travel For Study 


In opening this section I wish to quote the Prophet’s Tra- 
ditions which say:« Obtaming knowledge will not be possible 
with bodily ease. » 1 and «Whoever sets out seeking know- 
ledge will be walking in the path of God until his return, and 
whoever dies while travelling for learning will be regarded as 
a martyr.s2 |§ These maxims were often expressed in poetry 
or in prose to remind Muslim students that travels and trouble 
are inevitable if knowledge is to be gained. An Arab poet puts 
it as follows: Acquiring knowledge will not be achieved cheap- 
ly; to have honey, one must endure the stings of bees.8 And 
al-Isfahani asserts that a man cannot be well-educated unless he 
neglects comfortable furniture and luxury.4 Thus a great 
number of Muslim students left their homes and dispersed in 
search of learning. In an age when travel was so hard with no 
paved roads or organized caravans, they did not hesitate to 
undertake long journeys. The wide Islaniic world seemed one 
country to them and they never felt foreigners in any part of it. 


Before proceeding to a chronological study of travels, I 
give a brief quotation from Ibn Khaldifin. He says:« Travelling 
to acquire knowledge and meet eminent scholars is an eSsential 
project for students. Certainly there is no single savant who 
can be acquainted with several branches of knowledge or even 
know all the problems of one branch; so in order to have wide 
and deep knowledge a student has to profit by travelling and 
meeting as many as possible of the famous scholars. Moreover 
It is believed that the ability of the student can be vouched for 
by the number of his teachers, and thus he has to do his best to 


come into contact with the greatest possible number of | the 
professors of his time.» 5 


(1) Abu al-Haj : al-Alif ba UW al-Alibba 8 A MS. Istanbul. 

(2) Minhdj al-Muta”allim 16 BMS. 

(3) Ibn Juma”ah : Tadhkirat al-Sdmi” wa al-Mutakallim, p. 27- 
(1) Muhadardt al-Udabd’, I, p. 28. 

(5) Al-Mugaddimah 399—40u, See also Kashf al-Zantin, J, p. 27 
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Travels for intellectual purposes started from the time of 
the first Muslim generation, With the conquest of foreign realms, 
many Muslim scholars deserted the capital of the empire and 
established their cultural centres in the recently conquered 
places. So we find that: 


“Abd Allah b. “Umar taught in Medina 
“Abd Allah b. “Abbas taught in Mecca 
Muadh b. Jabal taught in Yemen 
Abt. Musa al-Ash"ari taught in al-Basrah 
“Abd Allah b. Mas"dd. tuught in al-Kufah 
“Abd Allah b. al-Samit taught in Syria 
and Abt al-Darda’ 

“Abd Allah b. “Amr b. al’As taught in Egypt 


Everyone of these companions had, of course, his own persona- 
lity and way of thought. Furthermore, there were certain 
Traditions of which only a few companions had a first-hand 
knowledge. Muslims were very eager to collect the Prophet’s 
Traditions. und the only legitimate. way was to listen directly to 
the Compunion who had heard the Hadith from the Prophet. So 
travel began. 


The next generation produced numerous scholars of varving 
ability. Their inclinations and thoughts differed greatly, a fact 
which widened the differences among the educational centres. 
A glance of the scholars” names given below will suggest to the 
reader the parucular bent or tendency of each intellectual seat. 


Sa’id b. al-Musayvab in al-Medina 
Rabivat al-Ra‘i in Quba’ 
“Arta? b. Rabas in Mecca 
“Ara b. “Abd Allah al-Khurdsani in Khurasan 
al-Hasan al-Basri in al-Basrah 
al-Nakh'i in al-Kufah 
Mak/ul in Syria 
Yahya b. Kathir in al-Yamamah 
Tawds in al-Yeman 
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Yazid b. Abi Habib in Egypt 1 

Under such circumstances Muslim students were encouraged 
to travel to collect Traditions and to join the various scholars. 
Travels were made, too, by students of language, philosophy, 
and medicine to improve and increase their knowledge. «Seekers 
of knowledge as a whole», says Professor Nicholson, « tra- 
velled over three continents and returned home like bees laden 
with honey, to impart the precious stores which they had ac- 
cumulated to crowds of eager disciples, and to compile with 
| incredible industry those works of encyclopaedic range and 
| erudition from which modern science , in the widest sense of 
the word. has derived far more than is generally suppos-d.» 2 
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A few examples will tlustrate this admirabie activity: 

On hearing that a dweller in Egypt called "Abd-Allah al- 
Juhani had received a certain Tradition from the Prophet, Jabir 
b. "Abd-Allah, a native of al-Medinah, bought a came! and 
made a month's journey to Egypt. where he met al-Juhani and 
heard the Tradition from him.3 


As ; tt eo 


While Jabir was financially able to buy a camel for his 
expedition. it is recorded that the son of al-Kharib ual-Tabrizi 
was not able to buy or even to hire any mount to go from 
Tabriz to al-Ma”arrah to revise a certain work4 = with Abt 
al-"Ala al-Ma”arri. But this did not discourage him or prevent 
him from making the journey. He put his tomes into a nosebag. 
carried it upon his shoulders and set out on foot. The nosebag, 
was so heavy and the distance was so great that when he 
arrived at al-Ma”arrah the books were moist from his pers- 
piration. 5 


(1) Yaqut: Ma'am al-Buldan, IV, p. 412—413, and Husn al- 
Mubddarah of al-Suvadi, I, p. 134. 

(2) Literary History of the Arabs, p. 281. 

(3) Al-Suytidi : Huse al-Mahddarah, 1, p. 88. 

(4) The work was a copy in many volumes of Aildb al-Tuh- 
dhib by Aba Mansur al-Azhari. 

(9) [bn Khallikan, H, p. 346, and Yaqut : Irshdd, VIL : 286. 
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Yahya b. Yairya al-Laythi ( d. 234 A.H.) of Cordova, after 
attending the Jectures of the Western savants, went to the East 
where he joined al-Imam Malik in al-Medina, Sufyan b. ’Uyay- 
nah in Mecca and heard al-Lavth b. Sa’d, "Abd Allah b. Wahb 
and ’*Abd al-Ra/fman b. al-Qasim in Egypt and then returned 
to Andalusia. 1 


Al-Bukhari was a well-known traveller and collector of 
Traditions. His extensive journeys covered Khurdasan, al-Jibal, 
al-"Iraq, al-Hijaz, Syria and Egypt.2 


Sahl b. *Abd Allah al-Tustari left his home and people when 
he was 13 years old to seek an answer to a certain question. He 
first went to al-Basrah, but he failed to find a satisfactory reply. 
Then he proceeded to ”"Abadan where Hamzah b. Abi ’Abd 
Allah successfully answered Ris question. The young student 
was so impressed that he stayed a long time with his professor 
to benefit from his wide knowledge.3 


The medical student, Hunain b. Ishaq, 1s recorded to have 
said: « I made several tours to various places until 1 reached 
the furthest cities of the Byzantine Empire. My purpose was to 
collect medical books for translation, and to increase my 
knowledge.» 4 


Linguistic students, as had already been described,9 tra. 
velled to the desert to receive the correct language directly from 
pure Arabs. Even in the arid desert, they showed great 
enthusiasm. 


Abd& al-’Abbas, a cousin of al-Asma’’t, felt homesick in 
al-Badiyah and decided to return home but he was introduced 
to a beduin from whom he heard a certain poem. He was so 


(1) Ibn Khallikan, IT, pp. 320—32f. 

(2) ford. II, p. 619. 

(3) Al-Ghazali: al-/bya’, Ill, p. 59. 

(4) Ibn Abi Usaibi’ah : "Uyttn al-Anba’, I, p. 187, and al-Qifii: 
Ta@’rikh al-Hukama, p. 173. 

(>) See Chapter I, Section G. 
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pleased that he swore to having forgotten all about his home 
and people. 1 


¢Al-Bairdni, a native of Khawarizm who flourished in the 
age of Mahmid of Ghaznah and Mas’ id travelled into India. 
lived among the Hindoos, studied their language, their science. 
their philosophy and literature, their customs and manners, their 
laws, their religion and their peculiar superstitions, the geo- 
graphical and physical conditions of the country, and embodied 
his observations in a work diversified by quotations from Homer 
and Piato and other Greek writers and philosophers.» 4 


Travel, however, lost some of its significance from the 
fourth century. That was due to the practice of writing down 
the Traditions and allowing students to rely, in their study, upon 
written collections without meeting the Traditionists. 3 In 
the fifth century schools began to flourish and to them the most 
learned men of the time were invited, and so travels were direct- 
ed mostly to the schools which were weil-equipped and staff- 
ed. Thus Mudammad b. Ishaq b. Mandah ( d. 355 A. H. ) 4s 
called the last of the traveilers.4 He spent such a long time 
on his tours that he heard 17C0 teachers, and when he came back 
home, his books were 40 camel loads. $ 


Another kind of tarvellers should be referred to. They 
were not students seeking teachers but were scholars attempting 


(1) AfAmad Amin: Duhea al-fsiim, IT, p. 378. 

(2) Sayid Ameer "Ali: A Short History of the Saracens, yp. 463. 

(3) Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi : Zaquyid al-"Flm, p. 101. 

(4) This statement cannot be unreservedly accepted as we 
know that many scholars made long journeys after that 
date. "Ali b. "Asakir (d. 371 A. H.), for example, was 
induced for purposes of study to visit al-"Irag, Mecca, 
Medina, al-Kufah, Isfahan; al-Yahtidiyya, Marw, al-Shah- 
man, Nishabur, Harat, Sarakhs, Abiward, Tis, Bistam, al- 
Raiy and Zinjan. 

( Yaqat : Mu”jam al-Udabd@, V, p. 140.) 

(5) Al-Zurqani: The commentary of al-Maw ihib al-Ladnuniy- 

yah by al-Qasfalani, [, p. 236. 
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to collect their observations on the spot. They had various 
Interests such as religion, sociology, education, geography and 
topography. They produced very useful works upon which most 
of the recent studies depend. Al-Ya”qdbi, al-Istakhri, al- Maqdisi 
Ibn Hawgal, Nasir-1 Khusrau , [bn Jubair and Ibn Barrirah 
are but « few of this class. 


Astonishing facilities and help were granted to Muslim 
travellers. The large work of Ibn Barrttizah contains numerous 
cxamples of such assistance. Let us read a few successive pages 
to extract what may illustrate this point. 

oc suvs: «When we came to Aqsra, a city under the Iraqian 
king, we were met Dy Prince al-Sharif Husain who cordially 
recelved us and whose hospitality was beyond description. 1 
In Siwas. un TIraqgian city, too, we accepted the invitation of 
Akhi Jalabi to be his guests. Many other people came to invite 
us and were very disappointed when they knew that our stay 
had been arranged with Akhi Jalabi, while tne latter was happy 
and pleused to have us.2 The Prince of this province presented 
us With a horse, clothes and money. Moreover he wrote to his 
governors in different places to welcome us and supply all our 
needs. 3 In Arz al-Rum our host was a Shaikh over 130 years 
old . but he himself used to serve us when we were having our 
meals. Next day we intended to move but the aged man did not 
allow us to do so and asserted that the shortest time for so- 
journing was three days. 4 When we came to Birki, we asked 
the first native we met to direct us to our host’s house. The man 
pretended to lead us to our goal but instead he led us to hus 
own place were he was very generous towards us. Next day 
he took us to our host’s house.» 6 


We close this section by citing a brief summary of — the 


(1) dehfel al-Nuzzar, [Ls 286. 
(2) ford. WT, p. 200. 

(3) fbid. If, p. 2:2. 

(4) Pohfel al-Nugzar, Ui, yp. 295. 
(3) fbid. 
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extensive advice given by Abu Hanifah to Ydsuf al-Sumt!. The 
latter, when he wanted to return home to al-Basrah after finish- 
ing his course of study under Aba Hanifah, went to his profes- 
sor to bid him good-bye. The professor detained him 
saying : « Seek not to depart precipitately as I will sum- 
mon you at a fitting time to expound the manner in which 
you may make of your knowledge an ornament rather than 
a blemish, and how, by being a learned man, you may win 
favour and not disfavour among your people.» Al-Samti, then, 
postponed his return until Aba Hanifah arranged for a meeting 
with him in which the Professor gave the following advice: 


« | imagine that you will enter al-Basrah in pride thinking 
that you are of higher standing than the people, and in any 
disputed question you wil be always cxpecting others to submit 
to your views.» Al-Samti commented : « Yes verily I would 
have acted thus . » Abd Hanifah said: « When you enter al- 
Basrah the people will receive you cordially and will fleck to 
visit you; then treat eacn one according to his status: be gracious 
towards men of dignity, honour tne learned class, be kind and 
respectful to aged persons and with ihe young be pleasant and 
sociable, Approach tke public, make friends with good people 
and do not neglect officials and those in authority. 


« Be generous as a misériy person will never gain love 
and respect, return visits to those who visit you, be grateful 
for any kindness you may receive and forgive offences. Always 
be in contact with your friends; visit the sick, congratulate in 
fortune and condole in misfortune. 


«Concerning knowledge, [ would advise you not to say 
what is beyond men’s understanding or to oppose the views of 
others with acerbity, and in case of dispute, state your opinions 
if you ate asked and be circumspect in imparting your 
knowledge.» ! 


(1) Wasiyyal Abi Waatfah 1, B—G A abridged MS. Istanbal, 
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The Education of Women * 


The considerable number of works I have studied for 
women’s education in the Middle Ages led me to the conclusion 
that the woman of that period in the East as well as in the West 
enjoyed far less educational opportunities than those enjoyed by 
contemporary man. 

Before entering on a study of women’s education in the 
Muslim world I wish to quote a few passages illustrating the in- 
tellectual standard of women in Christendom at the same period. 

Throughout the whole of the Middle Ages European women 
received little consideration in accordance with « the Catholic 
Church’s view of woman as a second-rate being » as Wieth- 
Knudsen says, adding that « the Middle Ages were very careful 
not to give her any kind of aythority, much less power, beyond 
her narrow housekeeping spheren. 1 

We find this view amplified in the Encyclopaedia of Educa- 
tion as follows: 

«Francesco da Barberino allows a noble girl to read and 
write so that she may be able to govern her estate when = she 
grows up; as to the daughters of eSquires, judges, doctors and 
other gentlemen, he debates for some time and decides that it 1s 
better for them not to learn reading and writing while he forbids 


*% JTtis my intention to limit the scope of this section to the 
education of Muslim women. For facts about the Arab 
women of the pre-[slamic period as well as problems 
connected with Muslim women-other than education-the 
following works may be of some use: 

a) fhe Arab Woman by M.E.T. Mugannam, Ponbridge Print- 
ers Limited, 1937. 

by) Wonien tin Ayydadm al-"Arab by Ilse Lichtenstadter, The 
Royal Arabic Sociely, 1935. 

ec} Marriage in Early Islam by Gertrude H. Sterm, The Royal 
Arabic Society, 1939. 

d) The Real Slatus of Women in Islam: an article in the 19th 
C. Sept. 1891. 

(1) Feminism by K.A. Wieth-Knudsen, translated from the 
Danish by Arthur G. Chater, p. 209. 
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the daughters of merchants and artisans to have any learning.» 1 


A similar picture of upper class women in this period is 
given by John Langdon Davies in his book «A Short History of 
Women». He asks: «What sort of life did the lady of chivalry 
lead in her castie? In the first place she had in many cases some 
rudiments of an education. She had probably spent many heurs 
as a child with a tutor or in an amateurish sort of school where 
she had been taught to read. She could recite stories and ro- 
mances which she bought from itinerant ministrels».2 
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We may safely assume that this standard of education was 
not reached by women of the lower classes. 


ye 


—_ 


* Conditions in England in the later Middle Ages are well 
i summed up by A. Abram who says: «Far less importance was 
ca , 

a attached to the education of women than of men and a far lower 
Lo 


standard of knowledge was required of them». The knight of 
La Tour-Landry, who was considered a great authority on the 
subject, wished his daughters to be able to read , and thought 
that « Maydenes snulde be putte into scole to lterne vertuous 
thinges of the scripture, wherethorugh thei may the beter see 
and knowe thaire sauuement and to dueil and for to eschewe al 
that 1s evel in manere.» But he does not seem to have desired 
any further tntellectual training for them. Testators never left 
bequests in their wills for the education of girls, but, instead, 
gave them marriage portions. Probably most parents were quite 
satisfied if their daughters acquired a little elementary educa- 
tion, and enough practical knowledge of house-hold management 
and domestic work to fit them io become wives.3 


This is the medieval European girl as described by European 
scholars. Leaving her we turn to the Muslim woman, I will 
record my disagreement with those writers who give the impres- 
sion that Education was widespread among women. Admittedly 


(1) Encyclopaedia of Educalion, IV, p. 1790. 
(2) A Short History of Women, p, 22). 
(3) english Life and Manners in the laler Middle Ages, yp. 218. 
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a few women took advantage of educational facilities, but there 
is no proof, as far as I can sce, that such learning was widespread. 
And without doubt the proportion of cultured females to illitera- 
tes was very much less than among the male population. One 
muy ask what the reason for that was, seeing that Islamic reli- 
clon does not consider sex a bar in the acquisition of knowledge 
The reuson, F beheve, hes in the difficulties which usually faced 
the secker of knowledge. Journeys. often very long ones, were 
almost indispensable for study and students had to undergo 
various kinds of hardship. The Arab woman was not exposed 
to such trouble as she occupied a sacred position in society, a 
position which an Arab poet puts as follows: « It is our duty to 
ficht and defend our people unto death while it is the privilege 
of the fuir sex to move luxuriously in sweeping trains». Thus, in 
number. they were backward in comparison with Muslim men. 


The opportunity. however, was given to a considerable num- 
ber ef them, who took patt in every branch of the culture of that 
time. 


Siarung from the early days of Islam, we refer to the sta- 
tement made by al!l-Baladhuri. He says: « At the beginning of 
Islam, there were five Arab ladies who could read and write. He 
gives the names of Hafsah, the daughter of "Umar, Umm Kul- 
tham bint *Ugbah, “A’rshah bint Sad, Karimah bint al-Miqdad 
and above all al-Shaffa’, the daughter of “Abd Allah al-’Ada- 
wivyyah, who had taught Hafsah and whom the Prophet requested 
to continue teaching her after their marriage. Two more wives 
of the Prophet namely “A‘ishah and Umm Salamah could read 
although they were unable to write.1 


The example of al-Shaffa's teaching Hafsah privately was 
tuken as a model for the teaching of girls. I have found no evi- 
dence to show that the girl joined the Kuttdb or the women learnt 
with the men. It is recorded that a group of women met the 
Prophet and asked him to appoint a weekly day for teaching 


(1) Al-Baladhurt: Fatah al-Baldan p. 408. 
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ladies. [The Prophet did so and met them regularly to teach and 
exhort them. Some writers fell into error on this point. Khalil 
Tiitah in Ins work al-Tarbiyah wa al-Ta’lim “ind al-" Arah p. 69 
attributes three quotations 1 to a@/-Aghdni to prove that the 
girl joined the Kuttdb, with the boy, but these passages do net ap- 
pear thus in the source. Al-Ahwani, in considering this point,gives 
contradictory statements. At first he records that girls were 
taught in the Kuttdb 2 and further on he says: « It was the 
custom for girls to be educated at home.»3 
Iam convinced that the medieval Muslim girl received her edu- 

cation privately, a view which has been stated in the introduction 
to Ibn Sahntin’s Adab al-Mw'allimin which reads: «Very often the 
father would teach his daughters as did "Isa b. Miskin ( d. 278 
A.H.) who was in the habit of sitting to teach his students until 
the afternoon prayer and then he would call his daughters, nieces 
and granddaughters to teach them the Qur'dn and _ other 
knowledge.» 4 

AI-A”’sha , the famous poet, taught his daughter until] she 
became such a cultured lady with such exquisite taste that her 
father used to rely upon her in criticising his newly-composed 
poems. 5 

In some cases the tutors and private teachers were appointed 
to teach the female relations of princes and people of wealth.6 

By private education however, a considerable numbez of women 

attained considerable accomplishments in inteilectual studies 
especially in Jurisprudence. 

“A‘isnah, the Prophet’s wife. praised the Ansari women for 
not having been prevented by shyness from mastering _ this 


(1) The reference he gives for thefirst and second of them 
is al-Aghanit Vol. XIV p. 49 and the reference for the third 
quotation is al-Aghani XXII p. 48. 

(2) Al-La?lim "ind al-Qdbisi p. 87. 

(3) Jbdid. p. 163. 

(4) fird. p. 22. 

(5) Al-Ayhdni XV p. 106. 

(6) Adab al-Mu”allimin p. 23. 
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subject. 1 

The Muslim woman did not gain only the Islamic learning 
but also the Islamic character and nobility. In this connection 
! cannot resist telling the following famous tale which indicates 
tne level reached by a Muslim lady: 

In 73 A-H. al-Hajjay’s troops heavily defeated the army of 
“Abd Allah b. al-Zubair who had been claiming the Caliphate. 
\Niost of the latter's followers surrendered including a large num- 
ber of “Abd Allah’s fellow tribesmen. In despair, Ibn al-Zubair 
“went to his mother, Asma’, the daughter of Aba Bakr, where the 
following colloquy took place: 

Ibn al-Zubair: « Mother, my followers have forsaken me. 
The few broken people I still have are likely to cease helping 
ne any moment. Meanwhile my opponent is prepared to accept 
my conditions for surrender. Please advise me.» 


Asma’ : « O, my son; You know yourself better than [ do. 
If you believe that right is on your side and you are combatting 
heresy, then carry on until your death and avoid subjugation to 
the Umayyad people. If you are seeking worldly things, then 
how evil a slave are you , destroying yourself and your followers 
for a paltry aim. Do not yield because of your followers’ weak- 
ress, as that should not be a good man’s act. Do remember 
that your friends died in the same cause which you must defend 
uniill death or triumph. Do remember, too, that you are not im- 
mortal.» 

“Abd Allah: « Mother, I fear that the Syrians may have 
me hanged, drawn and quartered .» | 

Asma’ : « Son, a sheep never feels pain from being skinned 
after it has been slaughtered.» 2 

In the course of time and with the diffusion of culture we 
find that Muslim women, as has already been stated, participated 


(1) Al-Bukhari f, p. 46. 
(2) Ibn "Asdkir : PahdAth Tarikh Dimashg, VU, pp. 415-4106, 
and ibn al-Athic IV, p. lé. 
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in almost all cultural activities. On the following pages, we will 
briefly illustrate the part played by muslim women in different 
subjects: 


Religious Studies 


It seems that Traditions and Jurisprudences were favourite 
subjects for ladies. We have a large number of women who can 
be considered notable figures among Traditionists and Jurists. 


Biographical notes on 1543 female Traditionists, who flou- 
rished in the early times of Islam are included in aj-fsabah fi 
Tamyiz al-Sahdbah by Ibn Hajar. Al-Nawawi in his work 
Tahdhib al-Asmd@’, al-Khatib al-Baghdadi in Tarikh Baghdad 
and al-Sakhawi in al-Daw’ al-Ldaémi’ all devote much space to 
women who were famous for their learning and scholarship. 


A brief account of a few of the women known for their 
competence in religious studies will be given here: 


Pre-eminence must be assigned to "A’ishah, the Prophet’s 
wife. It is related that the Prophet told his followers to rely upon 
her for half of their religious instruction. She was credited with a 
thousand Traditions received directly from the Prophet.1 


Nafisah, a descendant of ’All, was such a great authority 
on Traditions that Imam al-Shafi’i sat in her circle in al-Fusrat 
when he was at the height of his fame.2 

Fanmah bint al-Agra”’ was a renowned scholar and a gifted 
calligrapher. Sne attended the lectures of many brilliant teachers 
and from her considerable number of students received their 
knowledce. 3 

Shaikha Shuhda, designated Fakhr al-Nisa’, lectured public- 
ly, at the Cathedral Mosane of Bagrdad to Jarge audiences on 
literature, rhetoric and poetry. She occupies in the annals of 
Islam a position of equality with the most distinguished 


(1) Al-Nawawt: Tahdhié al-Asma’, p. 848. 
(2) [bn Khallikan, II, p, 251. 
(3) Ibn al-Athir : al-Kamil, \, p. 108. 
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Zainab bint al-Sha’'rl, an illustrious lady, gained her know- 
ledge and obtained certificates fram the eminent theologians of the 
time. Ibn Khallikan states that she had granted him a certificate 
when he was two years old, 2 a practice which was current at 
that time for the purpose of blessing and encouraging the child 
to do his best and deserve such certificates. 


And fastly it 1s remarkable that a group of over 500 students 
formed the circle of “Unaidah, the grandmother of Abfi al- 
Khair al-Agta™. 3 

Mention should be made of learned women to whose know- 
ledge and instruction many learned men were deeply indebted. 

Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, the celebrated scholar, was a pupil 
of Karimah bint Ahmad al-Marwazi, She interpreted and explain- 
ed to him the Sahfh a-Bukhari.* 

AH b. “Asakir had over eighty women among his numerous 
professors. 5 

In counting his teachers. Aba? Hayyan of Granada mentions 
three noted judies namely Mu‘nisah, the daughter of al-Malik 
l-Kamil, Shadmiyyah, the daughter of al-Hafiz and Zainab, 
the daughter of “Abd al-Lavif al-Baghdadt. @ 

Two distinguished ladies "A’ishah bint Muftammad and 
Zainab bint Kamal al-Din gave certificates to the well-known 
traveller Ibn Barrirah. 7 


Literature 


it is a2 well-known fact that many women became fanious 
poetesses and rhetoricians. They were in many cases equal to 


(1) Ameer "Ali: The Spirul of {slam p. 255. 

(2) Jbn Khallikan I, p 278. 

(3) Journal Astaligae 1930: Kifad al-Shakwia, p. 30. 
(4) Yaqut: Waevyam al-Udabu’, I, p. 247. 

(5) fbra. Vy p. 1d and al-Nu“ini, I, p. 101. 

(G) Al-Magqqari: Nafh al-Tré, T, p. G7. 

(7) Tuhfat al Nazzer, 1, p. 212. 
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or even better than contemporary men. Here are a few examples: 

Al-Nadr Ibn al-Harith used to assault the Prophet and 
cause him great trouble before the Hijrah. So when he was 
captured at the battle of Badr, the Prophet had him executed. His 
sister Qatilah composed a very well-constructed and moving 
elegy. On hearing it the Prophet declared that such a poem 
might have induced him to forgive the guilty man.1 


Al-Farazdaq’s wife was so well-versed in literature that her 
husband and his poetic rival Jarir resorted to her for judgment. 
Her decision was that in the best passages the two were equal 
but in the inferior ones, Jarir was the better. 2 


In addition to distinguished oratorical and poetical talents. 
Safiyya. a native of Seville, excelled all others in the calligraphic 
art. Her penmanship was at once the subject of admiration and an 
example to be copied by the most skilful scribes.3 


Zainab and Hamda, the daughters of Ziydd, were excellent 
poctesses, thoroughly versed in all branches of learning and 
science. They were beautiful, rich, amiable and modest. Their 
love of learning brought them into the company of scholars with 
whom they mixed on perfect terms of equality with great com- 
posure and dignity. They never forgot the rules of their sex.4 


Maryam bint Abi Ya’qub al-Ansari was an excellent poetess 
and teacher of literature. Her circle was formed for ladies who 
flocked to profit by her knowledge, 5 


Badaniyyah received her education from her master Abé 
al-Marraf "Abd al-Rahman but she excelled him. She learnt 
al-Kamil of al-Mubarrad and al-Nawddir of al-Qali and was 
a great expert on prosody.6 


(1) Ibn Hisham, II, p. 119. 

(2) Al-Jahiz : al-Bayan wa al-Tabyin, U, p. 93. 

(3) Ameer "Ali: 4A Short Hislory of the Saracens, p. 569, 

(4) Nafh ai-Tib, p. 1142, al-Iha@tah, I, p.315 and Yaqat, IV, p. 
14+. 

(5) Al-Maqgari: Nafh al-Tié, p. 1143. 

(G) Ibid. p. 1078 
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Hafsah al-Raktniyyah of Granada was renowned for her 
nobility, beauty, wealth and talents. Her poetry was extremely 
tender as appears in the verses quoted by YAqiit and Ibn al- 
Khatib. She was the teacher and tutor of the ladies in the 
Caliph’s palace.1 


A valuable manuscript entitled Nuzhat al-Julasa’ fi Akhbér 
al-Nisad by al-Suyut exists in al-Zahiriyyah library in Damascus. 
This manuscript contains short biographies of thirty-seven poet- 
esses Of whom we choose one example: 


Taqiyyah Umm "Ali bint Abi al-Faray ( d. 577 A. Hz. ) 
was a talented lady. On one occasion she composed a laudatory 
poem to Tagi al-Din “Umar, the nephew of Saladin. The poem 
was a symposium and in it the lady beautifully and precisely des- 
cribed a drinking party. the glasses and all that usually takes pla- 
ce in such a meeting as if she wete a habitual drinker. On reading 
the poem Taai al-Din proclaimed that the poetess must have had 
experience in this respect. The lady then composed a martial 
poem in which she gave accurate details of a battle and a correct 
picture of warriors in the field. She sent the pcem to Tagi al- 
Din with a note explaining that she had had as much experience of 
drinking parties as sne had had of battles. On seeing this poem 
Taq: al-Din recognised and praised her high imaginative 
powers. 2 


Musie and Singing 


aMusic accompanied the Arab», says H.G. Farmer, «from 
ihe cradle to the grave, from the lullaby to the elegy. Every 
moment of his fife ssems to have had its particular music - joy 
and sorrow, work and play, battle-throng and religious exercise. 
Almost every Arab of substance in those days had hfs singing- 
girl, who appears to have been as much in evidence in the house- 


(1) Yaqut: drshad, IV, pp. 119-120 and al-Ihatah, 1, pp 316— 
318. 
(2) 3 A, B. 
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hold as the pianoforte is with us today.» 1 From this statement 
the reader can imagine the vast number of girls who were skilled 
in music and singing. We refer to the famous work, «al-Aghani», 
for notable descriptions of many of them, and here, relying upon 
this authority and upon Nihdyat al-Arab and Nafh al-Tib, we 
give brief notes on some of these girls: 


Jamilah was one of the earliest Muslim vocalists; from her 
Ma”bad, Ibn ’A’ishah, Habbabah, Sallamah, ”Agilah, Khahdah 
and Rabi/iah received their knowledge of singing. The celebrated 
singer, Ma”’bad, used to confess that he and his colleagues were 
the fruit of her Jearning and without her teaching they would 
not have gained their fame. She was the Judge in the competitions 
among Ibn Sari/i, al-Gharid, Ma”’bad and other musicians of 
the time. 2 


Dandanir, who was associated with the Barmecide family, 
was an excellent singer. Besides winning a reputation as a singer, 
she was well-known for her beauty, wit and knowledge of Iitera- 
ture. Al-Isfahani records that she was the author of a certain work 
on the art of singing. $ 


“Ulayyah, the daughter of the Caliph al-Mahdi, was an 
expert poetess, distinguished melodist and a celebrated singer. 
She and her brother Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi were unequalled as 
singers and she is reported to have excelled him. ”Arib, the well- 
known singer, describes it as the best day in her life when she 
had heard ’Ulayyah singing while her brother Ya” qttb accompa- 
nied her on a flute. 4 


Mutayyam al-Hashimiyyah, the pupil of Is/tiq and of his 
father, was renowned for her beauty, singing and knowledge of 
literature. On a certain’ occasion she was singing to the Caliph 


(1) he Legacy of Islam, edited by Sir Thomas Arnold, p. 358. 

(2) See al-Aghdni, VU, pp. 1241—148, and al-Nuwairi: Nihdyat 
al-Arab, V : 49—a0. 

(3) See al-Aghani, XVI, pp. 136-139. 

(4) fbid. 1X, pp. 83—95 and al-Nuwairi: Nihdyal al-Arab, IV 
pp. 231-237, 
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al-Mu"tasim while Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi was present. After 
finishing the song, [brahim asked her to repeat it, but she explain- 
ed to her master that Ibrahim would learn the tune from her 
und so she obtained her master’s permission not to grant an 
encore. Some days later [brahim was going home while she, in 
her house. was singing the same song. He quietly waited until 
he had memorized the air. Then he knocked on her door and 
defiantly told her that he had achieved his obiect. 1 


Khadijah bint al-Ma’min was an excellent poctess and 
singer. One night Shartyah sang a well-composed lyric to the 
Caliph al-Mutawakkil. He was so delighted that he asked from 
whom she had received this sweet song and the reply was that 
the lyric as well us the tune were the work of Khadijah bint al- 


Ma’mtn. 2 
> 


The palace of the Caliph “Abd al-Ra/iman IE had a wing 
called «Dar al-Madantyyat» in which the singers from the Medi- 
na, Qalam. “Alum and Fadi lived. This last was the most distin- 
suished one of the group.$ 


“Ubaidah al-7ambartyyah was a woman of ereat beauty . 
virtue, und talent. She played exquisitely on the instrument from 
which she derived her tithe and moreover she possessed u voice of 
great melody. 4 


Medicine 


The humanitarian duties which tn this age of civtlization 
are done by Red Cross organizations were in most of the battles 
of Islam carried out by women. 5 When Muslim troops were 
organized in preparation for the conquest of Khaibar, Umayyah 
bint Quis al-Ghaffariyyah came to the Prophet with a group of 


(1) Al-Agfadar, VEIL, pp. 31—38. 

(2) Al-Aghani, XIV, p. 114. 

(3) Al-Maqqari: Nafh al-Tib, I, p. 578. 

(4) Ameer “Ali: A Short History of the Saracens, p. 450 
(5) Mogannam: fhe Arab’ Woman, p. 25. 
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ladies and asked his permission to accompany the army to 
bandage wounds and offer whatever help they could. The Prophet 
permitted them and they performed these dutics.f = Al-Rabi” 
bint Mu”awwadh, too, is recorded to have said that ladies used 
to accompany Muslim armies for the purpose of supplying water, 
attending the wounded and conveying the casualties back to 
Medina, 2 


Moreover we have records of women who guined a good 
reputation as medical scholars: 


Zainab of the Bani Awd was an eminent physician and an 
expert oculist. 3 


Umm al-Hasan bint al-Qadi Abi Ja‘far al-Fanjali was a 
lady of wide knowledge in various subjects but she was puarticular- 
Jy famous as a medica! doctor. 4 


Al-Hafid b. Zahr’s sister and her daughter, who flourished 
at the time of al-Mansdar b. Abi “Amur, were proficient doctors 
generally, and in gynaecology they had experience and detuiled 
knowledge. They were the only medical scholars to be invited to 
treat the ladies of the Palace.5 


Military Service 


Islam seems to have produced a considerable number of 
women warriors. « We read of Nasibah. the wife of Zaid Ibn 
”Asim who took part in the famous battle of Ohod. When the 
enemy made a concerted attack. she fought and wounded eleven 
persons with her sword.»6 


In the battle of al-Yarmuk Muslim women fought vigorously. 
Hind bint ”Utbah repeatedly exhorted the other women to 


(1) "Abd Allah "Afifi : al-Mar’ah al-" Arabiyyah, If, pp. 44~46. 
(2) Ibn Hajar: al-Isdbah, IV, p. 575. 

(3) Ibn Abi Usaibi’ah : Tabagdl al-Atibbad’, I, p. 123. 

(4) Ibn al-Kha/ib: al-Ihdtah fi Akhbar Ghirnadtah, I, 265-266. 
(5) Ibn Abi Usaibi’ah : Tahagadl al-Atibba’, H, p. 70. 

(6) Mogannam: The Arab Woman, p. 25. 
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support the men with their swords. 1 In the thick of that battle 
Juwairiyyah bint Abi Sufyan was seen fighting side by side with 
her husband. 2 

A «Red Camel» was conspicuous in the battle of Siffin upon 
which al-Zarqa’ bint "Adi was riding. Her enterprise and vigo- 
rous speech urging on ’’Ali’s followers had a great influence on 
the result of the battle. $ Another lady called ”Ikrishah bint al- 
Atrash took part in the same battle. In the field of battle she 
was seen carrying her military equipment and full of energy.4 


Under al-Mansur we read of two royal princesses namely 
Umm “Jsa and Labbabah who, clad in mail, accompanied 
Muslim troops marching towards the Byzantine territories. 5 


Other activites 5 


The Empress Zubaidah was a lady of wide accomplishment 
but here I shall only mention her as a social reformer. When she 
made a pilgrimage in 186 A-H., she realized that the Meccan 
people suffered greatly from a lack of water. Then she ordered her 
private treasurer to have the aqueduct made which exists to 
this day. Noticing that he seemed to hesitate on account of the 
outlay, she ordered that the work should be put in hand at 
once even though the cost for each blow of the axe should be one 
dinar. The expense which amounted to over one million and 
a half dinars was paid from her own purse. 8 

Another woman named Labanah of Cordova is reported 
to have held an office not often enjoyed by women, that of 
private secretary to the Caliph al-Hakam.? 


(1) Al-Baladhuri: Futuh al-Buldan, p. 141. 

(2) Al-Tabari, 1, 2100—2101. 

(3) Ibn "Abd Rabbihi : al-"Igd al-Farid, 1, 213. 

(4) Ibn "Abd Rabbihi: al-’/qd al-Farid, 1, p. 215. 

(5) Ibn al-Athir: al-Aamu, V, p. 372. 

(6) Jamil Nakblah : Hadarat al-Isldm fi Dar al-Salam, p. 97. 
see also Murua al-Dhahad, II, p. 516. 

(7) Kboada Bukhsh ; Islamic ctvilization, p. 299. 
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We end this section by quoting the following famous story: 

A maid was offered to Harun al-Rashid for ten thousand 
dinars. He agreed to take her on condition that she submit 
to an examination. Therefore the most notable professors of 
theology, law, exegesis, medicine, astronomy, philosophy, 
rhetoric and chess examined her in successton and in each case 
she not only gave satisfactory replies to all their questions, but 
ended by putting to each of them a question which he was 
unable to answer. 
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A. Founders 


The most distinguished men of medieval Islam to patronise 
knowledge and establish educational institutions were :  al- 
Ma’miin, Nizam al-Mulk, Nar al-Din and Salah al-Din. Reference 
has been made throughout the whole work to the admirable part 
played by each of these persons in the educational field. Here 
a very short account will be given of the intellectual activities 
promoted by al-Ma’min, Nur al-Din and Sala/: al-Din followed 
by a concise biography of Nizam al-Mulk. 


Al-Ma'min (d. 218 A.H.) : «The reign of al-Ma’mitn», 
says Khidabukhsh, «constitutes the most glorious period in the 
history of Islam as far as literary activity 1s concerned 


It has been truly said that all the intellectual movements of 
Islamic countries could eventually be traced back to the reign 
of al-Ma’miin.» 7 


In the first Muslim educational establishment ( Bait al- 
Hikmah ) which al-Ma’min strongly supported and generously 
endowed the Arabic language was enriched by the translation of 
Persian and Greek books. We owe medieval cultural progress and 


the survival of much of Greek learning to the work done in this 
institution. 


Nur al-Din , (d. 569 A. H. ): The kingdom of Nar al-Din 
in Syria was the strongest kingdom arising out of the dissolution 
of the Saljik’s Empire. The educational activity of Ndér al-Din 
was equal to his political and military ability. Ndr al-Din was 
the first founder of schocls in Damascus and other Syrian cities. 
According to Aba Shamah schools were the gift of Nur al-Din to 
the country, and thus al-Sham which had been deserted by men 


of learning became, under Nir al-Din, the resort of the intellect- 
ual class. 2 


Salah al-Din , ( d. 589 A.H. ) : Salah al-Din introduced 


(1) fslamic civilization, 276—277. 
(2) Al-Hawdatain, 1: 14. 
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for the first time. a system of schools to Egypt.1 Speaking 
about al-Salafiyyah, Ibn Jubair records that Saladin «Munifi- 
cently supplied all that ts required therefor, commanding the 
building shall be cared for and beautified and all expenses set 
down to him.» 2 Neither in Egypt or Syria did he spare money 
or trouble in promoting knowledge. Thus Saladin’s king- 
dom gave the lead in education, and consequently learned men 
of different nationalities were attracted to it and there they 
enjoyed his generosity and patronage. “Abd al-Larif al-Baghdadi 
records that when he entered Damascus he found a great number 
of notable men from Baghdad and other cities who were allured by 
Saladin’s favour. 4 


Nizam al-Mulk . ( d. 485 A.H. } : Two important questions 
connected with Nizam al-Mulk prompted me to choose him for 
more detailed study. The answers to these two questions will 
provide satisfactory explanation of the life of Nizam al-Mulk 
and his patronage of knowledge: 


I. Who was the first founder of schools in Islam’ 


This is a matter of dispute. Ibn Khajlikan states that Nizam 
al-Mulk was the first founder of schools in Islam, and that he 
was followed by others. 5  Al-Subki and al-Maqrizi record that 
four schools were established in Nisabiir before the days of 
Nizam al-Mulk. 6 At-Subki. trying to reconcile the two views. 
says « in al-Nizamiyyah. the regular pay for the students was 
arranged for the first time.» 7 1 do not admit, however, that 
Nizam al-Mulk was the first one to arrange regular pay for 
students as the Farimid Caliph al-Aziz bi Allah had done so 


(1) <Al-AAétat, ID: 363. 

(2) Ibn Jubaic : al-Rihlah, p. 48. See also Lane Poole : Catro, 
p. 184. 

(3) Ibn Jubair, p. 52. 

(4) Al-Ifadah wa al-Ptibur, p. 16. 

(3) Wafayal al-A”’ydn, I, p. 202. 

(6) Tabagdi al-Shafi’iyyah, U1, p. 137 and al-Ahitat, IT, p. 363 

(7) Tabagal al-Shafi’ryyah, I, p. 137. 
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about one century before the time of Nizdm al-Mulk.?  More- 
over establishing schools does not depend upon arranging regular 
pay for the students. And had Ibn Khallikan meant that Nizam al- 
Mulk was not the first founder of schools but the first one to 
arrange this regular pay he would have said so. 1 belteve, in 
agreement with Ibn Khallikan, that Nizam al-Mulk was the first 
founder of schools in Islam in the real sense of the word. Every 
previous effort was shortlived and limited, and can be traced 
back to a much earlier date than the schools of Nisabar. 


What is attributed to Nizam al-Mulk tn the movement which 
has never ceased, the system for educating all Muslims and the 
network of schools founded everywhere tn the empire. No one 
can claim to have preceded Nizam al-Mulk in this achievement. 


2. Why were al-Nizamiyyahs called after the Wazir and 
not after the Sultan”? 


A brief biography of this illustrious minister will answer 
this question showing how he eclipsed even his Sultans. We have 
many sources of the hfe of Nizam al-Mulk, among the most 
important of which is al-Subki’s biography covering eleven pages 
tn the best rethorical Arabic style in which al-Subki describes 
Nizam al-Mulk as the greatest reformer and personality in the 
Muslim world. 2 


Nizam was born on Friday 2]st, Dhu al-Qa"dah 408 A. H. 
(April 10th 1018 ) in Nagdn one of the two chief towns of the 
province of Tis. We have no interest in his childhood and indeed 
we have no reliable information concerning his early life. The 
early Itfe of such a self-made man is usually written later and 
so it is usually affected by his glory. 

About 440 A-H., however, he joined the Saljaks’ service and 
at their court his ability and sincerity put him in a position to 
overshadow all his opponents. Tughrul beg, introducing him, 
said to Alp Arslan, his nephew, « Consider him as your father 


(1) Al-Magrizi : al- HAitat, II : 341. 
(2) Tabagat al-Shafi?iyyah al-Kubrd, Ul, pp. 135—145. 
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and take his advice.» 1 At the death of Tughrul beg ( 455 ), 
Nizam al-Mulk greatly helped in obtaining the throne for Alp 
Arslan in spite of the will of Tughrul beg who had appointed 
Alp’s brother, Sulaiman, to be the successor.2 Alp Arslan , 
after obtaining the throne, dismissed his uncle’s Wazir, al-Kun- 
duri, as this minister at first supported Sulaimin.8 Nizim al- 
Mulk, then, became the most eminent figure in the court and 
occupied the place of al-Kunduri with remarkable energy and 
competence. Besides his ability as a. politician he was an 
excellent warrior. He accompanied Alp Arslan on almost all 
his numerous campaigns. He fought together with the young 
prince Malikshah until they captured a number of their enemies’ 
fortresses, 4 and he led troops alone in many battles. 


When Alp Arslan was assassinated in 465 A. H. Nizam al- 
Mulk again played a notable part to secure the throne for the 
eighteen year old Malikshah. $ * In order to achieve this goal. 
Nizam al-Mulk fought against many enemies and put down many 
rebellions, some of which were led by members of the royal 
family. @ In many cases the wisdom of Nizam al-Mulk led to 
avoidance of great trouble and restored peace. 7 


As soon as security was guaranteed, Nizam al-Mulk was giv- 
en a free hand to deal with all the affairs of the empire according 
to his own initiative and without consulting the Sultan. Malik- 
shah, proclaiming that, swore to be sincere to his Wazir, called 
him his father and granted him the title « Atabik » which was 
used for the first time and which means the Prince-father. § 


(1) [bn Khallikan, I, p. 202. 

(2) Ibn al-Athir: al-Kamil, X, pp.18—19, Ibn Khallikan, I, 
pp. &6—67. 

(3) ibn al-Athir : al-Kamil, X, pp. 18,19, and the minister was 
laler beheaded. 

(4) Ibid. p. 25. 

(5) Ibn al-Jawzi: al-Muntaztin, IA : 60. 

(6) Ibn al-Athir, X, p. 25. Ibn Khallikan, [. p, 202. 

(7) See Ibn Khallikan, H, p. 181. 

(8) Ibn al-Athir, A, p. o4. 
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Nizam al-Mulk became the real monarch of the empire 
and his ministry, indeed, surpassed the Sultanate. The Sultan 
was satisfied with his t:tle. and was happy to spend his time 
in pleasure. 1 


Nizam al-Mulk, however, proved competent and his autho- 
rity, was unchallenged. In his early years in the ministry he was 
often engaged in successful campaigns and conquests. Then turn- 
ing his attention to internal affairs, he abolished unjustly imposed 
taxation, settled sectarian disputes2 and treated the subiects 
very kindly. $ 

In addition to his political skill he was also a man of high 
intellectual attainments. He was not only a patron of knowledge 
but also a learned man. He received his education from _ the 


celebrated scholars in Isfahan, Nishabur and Baghdad. 4 He 


had perfectly studied many subjects especially Traditions tn 
which he became an expert. He, very often, sat to read Haddirhs 
to a big audience in Baghdad and in many cities of Khurasan. 
The most learned men of the age joined his circle.s Tt is 
attributed to him that eminent theologians such as Imam al- 
Haramain and Abd al-Qasim al-Qushairi, who had been driven 
from their homes before his time on account of sectarian 
persecution, began to return and resume their work.6 On his 
own inifiative he founded schocls, endowed them, supplied their 
libraries with various useful books, generously paid the professors 
and granted scholarships to all the students .7 So it is obvious 
that this intellectual activity owed its revival to his plans and 
encouragement. 


(1) Al-Subki : Tabagdt al-Shaf@iyyah al-Kubrad, I, p. 139, and 
Ibn al-Jawzi: al-Muntazim, 1X : 65. 

(2) Ibn al-Athir : al-Admil, X, p. 141. 

(3) Ibn al-Athir, X, p. 54. 

(4) Al-Subki: Tabagdl al-Shafiiyyah al-Kubrad, Ul, p. 140. 

(5) fbid. X, p. 141, al-Subki: Tabagat al-Shafi"iyyah, Il, p. 
140. 

(6) Ibn al-Athir, X, p. 141. 

47) Ibn Khallikan, [, p. 202, al-Subki, WI, p. 140. 
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The establishment of schools, then, was one of his bene-. 
factions and thus they were justly called after him. Still if such 
institutions were to be ascribed to the man of the highest posi- 
tion in the empire, we have clear evidence that the ministry of 
Nizam al-Mulk outshone the Sultanate. 1 


In a certain dispute, Malikshah threatened Nizam al-Mulk 
to remove the inkpot from the latter’s desk as a sign of dismissal. 
In his reply, Nizam al-Mulk said that if the inkpot were removed 
from his desk the Sultan’s crown would not remain = on his 
head, 2 And he reminded the Sultan that it was due entirely 
to his efforts that he had obtained the throne. This severe 
reply kindled the jealousy of the Sultan who. it 1s recorded, 
plotted against him and had him assassinated on the 10th 
Ramadan 485 A.H. 4 The Sultan did not survive his trusty 
minister for a long time as he died in the middle of the next 
month. Their deaths gave the Zicnal for widespread internal 
disorders which resulted in the dissolution of the empire and. 
caused the heavy defeat in the first Crusade. 


B. Endowments 


Up to the time of al-Ma'’man there was no special institution 
built for higher educational purposes. Education was conducted 
in establishments which were originally organized for selling 
books, worshipping etc. When a building was erected for educa- 
tional aims it was usually supported by rich and = generous 
endowments. Bayt al-"Ilm was, as far as we know, the first 
institution of that kind. « Al-Ma’min did not wish the progress 
of knowledge to depend on the accidental munificence of indivi- 
dual caliphs or nobles of the state. and with a true regard for the 


(1) Al-Subki, Hf, p. 139. 

(2) Ibn al-Jawzi: al-Muntazim, IX : 67. 

(3) Ibn al-Athir, X, p. 138. 

(4) Ibid. p. 139, Ibn Khallikan, I, 203. For another record 


concerning the minister’s murder, see Ibn al-Athir, A, p. 
137. 
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dignity of letters, he made it independent of casual gifts by 
creating permanent endowments for its promotion and’ sup- 
port.» t The idea of al-Ma’mun was adopied by almost all 
the patrons of knowledge and so the establishing of u school was 
commonly accompanied by the allotting of endowments to cover 
its expenditure. Moreover, when a mosque became a favourite 
place for teaching, endowments would be arranged for it, and even 
corners of a mosque nught each have separate endowments. In 
the following survey a brief account of the endowments will 
be given. 

Nizam al-Mulk: The misfortune which fell upon al-~ Niza- 
miyyah school and caused its disappearance seems to have fallen, 
too, upon the documents and records of its endowments. While 
I succeeded in collecting accurate details of endowments which 
belonged to other institutes, as will be shown below, I was not 
able to find any detailed or precise documents of the endowments 
allotted to al-Nizimiyyah in spite of the fact that I spared no. 
effort in my attempt to do so. Nevertheless the material I obtain- 
ed will give a clear picture of these rich endowments. 


Ibn al-Jawzi states that in Jumada IT 26th 462 A.H. (Three 
years after the opening of al-Nizamiyyah of Baghdad ) judges 
and people of high standing were called to the schoo}! where the 
text of its endowments was read for confirmation. Ibn al-Jawzi 
continues, saying: « It comprises estates, property and a neigh- 
bouring market.» 2 

Aba Shamah in his work c«a/-Rawdatain» states that when 
Nizam al-Mulk built the famous institutions called after him, 
he allotted sufficient endowments for their support.3  Furiher- 
more Ibn Jubair reports that in his day there were thirty schools. 
in Baghdad and the building of each excelled any beautiful 
palace, but al-Nizamiyyah was the best of all. All these schools 


(1) Sayid Amir "Ali: A Short History of the Saracens, p. 274. 

(2) Al-Muntazim, VIL, p. 256 and for the market see also Ibn 
al-Athir, X : 71, 73. 

(3) Al-Rawdatain, I, p. 26. 
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were Supported by extensive land and propcriy.1 

Mufammid "“Abduh reports that the annual income of 
the endowments of al-Nizamiyyah of Baghdad was _ fifteen 
thousand dinars.2 Al-Altsi records that it was this rich income 
which gave szekers of knowledge the opportumiy of concentra- 
ting upon the quest of knowledge because they were provided 
with food, clothing, accommodation and even mounts. These faci- 
lities resulted in the acadenic success of a great number of learned 
and erudite men from this school. 3 

Nir al-Din: Jn our study ef al-Nariyyah al-Kubra founded 
by Nur al-Din an authentic example of a schcol endowment was 
given . It allows for the upkeep of the school and for the stipends 
of teachers and students. Here we can give ancther example 
to illusirate the generosity of that nautron of learning. « It was 
one of his favours», Says lbp Jubair. «that he endowed a M4hki 
Zawiya in the mosque of Damascus occupied by Maghrib 
students with many endowments some of which are: Two flour 
mills. seven orchards .white fang. baths and two shops. I} «2s 
told by a Maghribi who was directing this endowment that its 
income was SOO dinars a year..4 

x Evypl: Endowments existed in Egypt a long time berore 

Nizam al-Mulk and Ndr al-Din. « In 378 A-H. ( 988}. at the 
time of al-’Aziz the mosque of al-Azhar was devoted to the use 
of learned men» 8 and, a few vears after that . al-Hakim, 
his successor and the founder of Dar al-Aikmah ( House of 
Wisdom ) . assigned a number of sheps, buildings, inns, stores 
and houses for these two institutions and for his mosque. The 


(1) Ebn Jubair : al-Rihiaa, p. 229. 

(2) Al-Isi¢m wa al-Nasraniyyah ma” al-"Ilin wa al-Madanty- 
yah. p. 98 

(3) Tdrikh Masdjid Baghddd wa Athariha, yp. 10s. 

(4) Ibn Jubair : al-Rihiah ; 280. 

% It willbe recalled that Egypt and Syria were under the 
same rule during most of this period. Syrian examples can 
therefore be included under the heading of Egypt. 

(5) Stantey Lane Poole : Cairo, p. 123, 124. 
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text of this will can be seen in al-Magrizi.1 

If we pass to the time of the Ayytbids we will reach the 
golden age of Egypt for the promotion of learning. Schools, as 
has already been recorded, were extensively founded and richly 
endowed not only by the Sultans but also by princes. princesses. 
ministers, learned men, traders and employees. Here we will 
choose a few examples to illustrate the endowments of — the 
Avvubids” time:. 

Ibn Jubair states that whenever a moSque or wu school was 
established, the Sultan « Saladin» was in the habit of fixing 
adequate endowments to suffice for the employees and _ the 
students and to keep the establishment in a good state.2. 9 That 
was the policy of Saladin towards his foundations and, in order 
to have one example with a detailed account, we guote als 
Maoarizi who says: «When Saladin established al-Nasiriyyah, he 
endowed it with baths in its neighbourhood, a bakery opposite 
to it, shops at its back and the Island of the Elephant.»3 

Ayyubid princes and princesses imitated the Sultans, and, 
from the numerous instances, we mention only one prince and 
one princess. The prince is TVagi al-Din “Umar b. Shahinshah 
the nephew of Saladin. Tagi al-Din bought the magnificent 
Fatimid house called « Manazil al-“Izz» ( the House of the 
Glory ) and made it a school for Shafi’ students. He endowed 
this school with baths called « Hammam al-Dhahab», un inn 
known as «Fundua al-Nakhlah» and the Island of al-Rawdah. 4 
The princess is Sittushsham, the sister of Saladin and the founder 
of many schools. The text of her will 1s given further on together 
with a photograph of the tablet. 

Not only the royal family but many others did the same: 
“ACishah, the wife of Shuja” al-Din b. al-Dimagh (d. 614 ), 
made her husband’s house, after his death , a school for Shafi 


(1) Al-Khitat, vol. II, pp. 273—275, 283. 

(2) {bn Jubair : al-Rihlah : 279. 

(3) <Al-Khitat : II, 400. 

(4) bid. H], 364, Abi Shamah : al-Katvdatain : Ts 191. 
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and Hanafi sects and endowed it with a third of the Dimaghiy- 
yuh’s farm. a portion of Rajm al-Hayydt.a portion of the Isra - 
Jlis baths. a portion of a certain meadow. Sharkhub’s farm and 
other properties. 7 


Al-Maqrizi mentions eight Ziawivas («corners» which existed 
in the mosque of Amr for the promotion of learning and he 
refers to the endowments assigned for each one. Some of these 
ate: 

Zawivat al-Imam al-Shafl"i was endowed with land — in 
Sundabis by Sultan ul-"Aziz b. Suladin.2 

Al-Zawivah al-Kamaliyyah was endowed with an inn in 
Cuiro by Kamal-al-Din al-Samannddi.$ 

Al-Zawiyah afl-Tajiyyah was endowed with a number of 
houses in Cairo by Taj al-Din al-Sati.4 

Although by endowments schools in the Islamic world were 
usuully supported, some institutions had their expenditure direct- 
lv from the public treasury: Ya™qub b. Killis was instructed by 
ule" Aziz to distribute one thousand dinars monthly among 
a certain sroup of learned men.5 Astonishing generosity on 
the part of a patron of learning is recorded by Ibn Bartutah who 
reports that the King AfAmad of Hdhaj used to spend one third 
of his ktngdom’s budget on education.§ 

[ conclude this section with the will of Sittushsham drawn 
partly from the original tablet and partly from another source. 


The will is very detailed and comprises sections dealing 
with property, expenditure and moral conditions. And the school 
was called « al-Madrasah al-Shamiyyah al-Juwwantyyah». It 
hus vanished and now a house stands in its place. but the main 


(1) Al-Nuvimi: Varikh al-Madaris : 1 3 286—237. 

(2) Al-AAttat + IL: 235. 

(3) bid : IL: 236. 

(4) Ditto. 

(5) Mez: Die Renaissance des Islams, translated by M. Abu 
Ridah, I; 294. 

(6) dZuhfat al-Nuzzar : 10: 3t. 
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‘entrance stil exists with a lintel above the door upon which 


the endowments are written as appears in figure I4 . The trans- 
lation reads as follows: 

«In the name of God the Gracious and Merciful. This ts 
the school of the great Princess Sittushsham, the mother of 


AMusam al-Din and the daugther of Ayyub, may God have mercy on 


her. She has assigned this school to the Shati"1 theologians and 
students. and endowed the building and its occupants with the 
whole farm called «Bezinah», eleven and a half portions out 


of 24 from the farm called «Jirmana», 14 1/7 portions out of 24 


from the farm called « al-Tinah», half of the manor called 
‘«Mayjidal-ai-Suwaydah» and the whole farm called « Majidal al- 
‘Qaryah». 

The expenditure of this income ts detailed in this will as 
follows : 

«The first thing is to keep the school in good condition: 
Any damage should be repaired, oil, lamps, mats, carpets, pen- 
dant lamps, candies and any other needs should be bought and 
paid for. 

Secondly the teacher is to be given one sack of wheat. one 
sack of barley and 130 Nasiri dirhams per month. 

Thirdly one tenth of the rest is to be given to the super- 
‘visor of the school and the property. 

Fourthly 300 Nasiri dirhams annually for sweets and fruit 
to be distributed in the evening celebration of the middle of 
Sha” ban. 

Finally the remaining sum 1s to be given to the theologians, 
students and the staff in general, everybody to take what he de- 
serves according to the supervisor’s opinion. 

Everyone on the staff must be of good character, chaste and 
following the Sunni sect. And in order to keep the staff in a 
good financial position the number of recipients is limited to 
20 persons unless the income increases; then the supervisor can 
dave more according to the extra sum.» 1 


(1) Al-Nu’imi: Zarikh Madaris Dimashg : 1 : 302—303. 
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The Circle 


The circle, which came into being at the very beginning of 
Islam. still exists at the present time. It is a thing commonly 
seen in al-Azhar’s half and in many other mosques all over the 
Islamic world. The teacher usually seated himsclf on a dais 
or cushion against a wall or pillar. The audience formed a cir- 
cle in front of him, and the repeaters and visitors of high stand- 
ing would occupy the nearest pluces to the teacher on both sides. 
Reeular students gathered in one part of the cirele leaving 
it space for accidental visitors. Everyone was gencrally anxious 
to sit as neur to the teacher as he could. but he should rot tres- 
pass on the places reserved for other classes of listener. 1 

The teacher opened the lecture by rectiing some verses af 
the Qurdn, and praying that God might be merciful fo the 
Prophet. his relations and his Companions and then commenced 
the lecture. 

If the teacher was reading from his private notes of whic 
there were no copies in the hands of the students the lesson 
would be /iila’ (dictation). In this case the teacher would dic- 
tate the text Hadith by Hadith 2 or clause by clause and these 
would be written down by the students. After each Hadith or 
clause the teacher would give an explanatory note which was. 
usually recorded by the students in the margin. At the end of 


the course, the teacher might occasionally peruse one or two of 


(14) Ibn Juma”’ah: Tadhkiral al-Sdmi? wa al-Mutakatlim § p. p. 
$47—151 abridged, see also al-”Abdari: al-Aladkhal, J,p. 199. 
(2} Together with the Succession up to the prophet. 
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the students’ manuscripts or require these to be read to him.. 
He would then make any necessary correction? and might 
possibly sign the manuscript as a mark of his approval. = The 
teacher’s signature was sometimes accompanied by a permit ul- 
lowing his student to use that book us a basis for his own lec- 
tures. Thus in the case of Hadith the student entered the line 
of succession from the Prophet. These Asif? or manuscripts 
were the early Muslim books 2 of which many are extent and 
some still unpublished. 


If the text was obtainable the method was for the regular 
students to read the subject on the eve of the lecture and even 
to discuss the difficult points with each other. During the les- 
son every student would have his copy in his hand. Then ac- 
cording to Ibn Khaldiin the teacher would start by giving a 
general survey of the subject concerned. Secondly he would go 
back to explain the subject and give sufficient details until the 
lesson was satisfactorily comprehended. Thirdly he would 
return to the more difficult and disputed points for greater 
clarification. 8 But in fact reading the text would often replace 
the second of the above — mentioned stages. The teacher 
would interrupt his reading to explain the matter clause by 
clause 4and the students would take the explanatory notes 
from him and write them down in the margin of their books. To 
illustrate the ymportance of the explanatory notes I mention the 
following anecdote: Al-Ghazalt made a long journey from TJs. 
to Jurjan to listen to Abd Nasr al-Isma’ tli and obtain such 
notes. On his way home, al-Ghazali was met bya band of high- 
waymen who took all his property including his bag of notes 
and left him. Al-Ghazali took the risk of following them but 


(1) Al-Walid b. Bakr: al-Wijdzah 18 B, 19 A MS. in the private 
possession of al-"Azzawi : Baghddd. 

(2) Muhammad ”Abduh: al-Islam wa al-Nasraniyyah Ma’ al- 
"tlm wa al-Madaniyyah p. 98. 

(3) <Al-Mugaddimah jp. 394. 

(4) Yaqut : I[rshdd, VI, p. 282. 
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their chief turned to him and said: «Go back or you will pe- 
rish.» Al-Ghazalt then begged him just to return him the bag 
saying: «It contains something useless to you, some notes 
which I made a Jong journey to hear, to write down and learn.» 
Fortunately, the chief acceded to his entreaties and ordered one 


of his men to give him back the bag. 1 


Any listener had a full right to raise any question connect- 


‘ed with the subject both during the lecture and at the end. Re- 


cular students were encouraged to put questions and discuss 
points with their teachers; and 1f was not uncommon for a stu- 


‘dent's views to differ from those held by the teacher, 2 


The Prophet’s saying to encourage questioning = runs: 


«Knowledge is a coffer the key of which 1s the question.»8 And 


“Ali b. Abi Talib is related toshave said: «Failure accompanies 


awe. and ignorance accompanies shyness»4Still more when an 


old man asked al-Ma’mtn: «Is it disgraceful of me to inquire?» 
Al-Ma’mtin replied: «lt is disgraceful of you not to inquire.»5 


‘and when Dighfil was asked how he could have acquired = all 


his knowledge, he answered: «By questioning and thinking.»8 


However, the discussion in the circle had to be conducted 


according to a certain etiquette. No question was to be asked 


from bad motives such as hypocrisy 7 or a desire to embarrass 
the teacher. ® The student must choose the right time for 


questioning, avoiding unpopular interruption. and must not 
expect an immediate answer to his interrogation. 3 


(1) The biography of al-Ghazali in the beginning of al-Zhya’ 
Vol. I, p. 2. 

(2) Kurd "Ali: al-Jsldin wa al-Haddrah ai-’ Arabiygyah, Il, p. 8. 

(3) Al-lsfahani: Mahddarai al-Udaba’ : I, 27. 

(4) Ibn Qutaibah : "Ugin al-Akhbar : If, 123. 

(5} Al-Isfahani : Mahddardl al-Udaba’, I, 26. 

(6) Jdbid. I, 27. 

(7) Ditto. 

(8) Ibn Qutatbah : "Uyin at-Akhbar, II, 128. 

(9) Al-"Abdari: al-Madkhal, I, p. 90, old edition. 
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Questions below the standard were always considered 
foolish. On one occasion, a man in the cirle of Abu “Ubaidah 
asked him a silly question which implied stupidity and igner- 
ance in the questioner. Soon after the teacher had replied another 
man asked another question of this sort and a third man di 
the same. Abi "Ubaidah was so annoyed that he picked up 
his shoes and ran from the circle shouting: «How did the beasis 
gather in my circle to-day?» 1 


The teacher sometimes played the part of a questioner. 
After finishing the lecture. it was considered advisable for him 
to ask his students a number of questions to test their attain- 
ment in the subject and in order to give the less gifted students 
an opportunity of profiting by this repetition.2 


Stages of Education 


The reader might huve observed the different stundards 
connected with different places in which Muslim education wus 
conducted. It seems to me that the various stuges now noted 
im most countries, elementary, secondary, university and re- 
search existed early in the Islamic Empire. Jhe clementary 
education was carried on in the Kuttdbs as has already been 
pointed out. Education of a university standard was dealt with 
in bookshops. houses of learned men and the fiterary sulons as 
indicated before and attested by many examples. In mosques 
secondary and university education were conducted. Usually 
many circles of different status appeared in one mosque and 
each student could join the circle which suited kis intellectual 
level. My own observation, in addition to what is mentioned 
in many sources, has led me to the conclusion that in addition 
to the circles of university standard generally mentioned. cir- 
cles for secondary education were also held in the mosque. Al- 
Maqrizi states that many circles were held in the mosque of 


(1) See the story and the questions in Yadqut: V, p. 272. 
(2) dadhktrai al-Sdmt” wa al-Mutakallim, y. 53. 
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“Amr. one of which was called after al-Imam al-Shafi’i who 
taught in it. Others such as al-Majdiyyah, al-Sa/ibiyyah, al- 
Kamaliyyah and al-Muiniyyah in the same mosque’ were 
uttributed to their founders without reference to their teachers 
or to the names of teachers of less tmportance.1 The same is 
stated by Ibn Jubair about the Halgas in the mosque of Da- 
mascus. Moreover Ibn Jubuir mentions an elementary school 
for teaching children in the same mosque. 2 


[ conclude that a Muslim student:. received his elementary 
education in the Kuftdéb, mostly outside the mosque. and after 
finishing it he would have his secondary education in the mos- 
que where there were special circles for this standard. Having 
made progress he would be qualified to join higher circles in 
the same mosque or in another one where higher studies were 
carried on. But it shouid be ymembered that some mosques. 
such as al-Azhar, especially under the Fattmids. were reserved 
for education of a higher grade. 

When schools were founded in the Istumtc world i was 
noticeable that their standard depended upon their teachers. 
After considering the numerous proressors who held such posi- 
tions. 3 [can say confidently that most of the above-mentioned 
schools had fluctuating standards. Nevertheless some schools 
such us al-Nizamiyyah institutions were always of high standard 
as they were staffed by the best scholars of the time. 

Research studies were conducted in the Islamic Empire. 
It is recorded that al-Ma’mtn. when he wanted al-Farra’ (d. 
207 A.H.) to write a certain work, prepared very comfortable 
accommodation for him in the Palace, put all the library at 
his disposal, arranged food and service for him and appointed 
some clerks to help him in writing whatever he needed. During 
this period al Farré’ wrote Kitab al-Ma’dni which was con- 


(1) Al-Afitat : I[, 255—256. 

(2) <Al-Athlaf : See pp. 2G5—272 

(3) Seeal-Nu"imi and Husa al-Muhddardh passim, for teachers 
iit Schools, 
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sidered a very important werk. 1 In another part of this thesis, 
I have svoken about the translation frorn foreign languages in- 
to Arabic with commentaries and additions, a kind of werk 
which can be included in research. 


Residential Education 


Residential education Was familiar to the early Musiimm stu- 
dents before and after the establishment of schools. Since al- 
Azhar was founded, more than a thousand years ago. native and 
foreign students have dwelled in if. To each country or pro- 
vince of Egypt a portico «Riwdg» was assigned tn which ire 
students could live freely or someumes under the authority of 
the Shaikh a/l-Rivdg. Bread and other food as well as con- 
fectionery were offered to them at short iniervals.2 


Ibn Jubair. who was an cye-witness, describes the facilities 
granted to the students in Egypt as follows: «Every student is 
offered a lodging to which he resorts, a teacher to instruct him 
in whatever art he wants and resulur grants to cover all his 
needs.» 3 


In al-Nasiriyya, built by Saiadin in Egypt, professers and 
students often had Icdgings in the collese and there were also 
a variety of lecture rooms, libraries, juboratories and other ad- 
iunets. 4 Spcaking about lodgings for teachers leads u3 to record 
that when al-Malik al-Ashraf (d. 635) bought the house of Qay- 
maz and rearranged it as a school, he built a house for its iea- 
cher in the place of the big baths. 9 


such lodgings were not only supplied in Egypt out also 
in Baghdad and Syria. "{m4d al-Din al-Isfahani reports that 
al-Nizamiyyah had dwellings which were occupied by teachers 


(1) Ibn al-Anbari: Tabagdt al-Udabd’ ; p.p. 127—128. 
(2) Al-Magqrizi : al-Khitat : 1, 276—277. 

(3) Al-Rihiad : 42. 

(4) Stanley Lane Poole : Cairo, p. 190. 

{3) Al-Nuimi, p. 1, 19. 
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and students. 1 And «the great kitchen of al-Mustansiriyyah 
college», savs Khada Bukhsh, «provided daily rations of meat 
and bread to all the inmates.»2 

In the medieval Syrran schools lodgings seem to have been 
considered an essential part of the buildings. T| visited several 
surviving schools in different Syrian cities and no single one 
of them lacks residential quarters. Most of them resemble al- 
Nuriyyah al-Kubra of which some details have been given. 

Ibn Juma’ah in his work Tadhkirat al-Sdmi’ draws up 
the regulations for residence in boarding schools: «Only students 
of good character should be admitted to these establishments. 
Institutions for girls should be in secluded places in order that 
men would not pass near.S Students residing on upper floors 
should walk hghtly and not drop heavy things on the floor so 
that they would not disturo the people below.4 A © student 
Should not stand at the entrance of the building or in its hall 
nor go in and out continually;5 he is net to look into other 
people’s rooms § and lastly he must avoid 7 all bad habits.» 


(1) Zubdal al-Nasrah, p. 52. 
(2) féstamic civilization, 287. 
(3) p. 229. 


(1) p. 230. 
(9) p. 231. 
(6G) p. 233. 
(7) p. 234. 
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Two important facts influenced me when I reached this 
chapter of my thesis: 


1. Space does not allow me to give sufficient details about 
subjects studied in Muslim institutes such as Islamic philosophy, 
medicine, mathematics, religious and linguistic studies, A 
single one of these subjects would require a thesis to 
itself. Moreover most of these subjects have been studied 
parately in ancient and modern works. 1 


Sve 


(1) For modern works on Arabian medicine, for example, 
see : 

A. Qawanin al-sthhah “Ind al-Musliimin : Dr. Mahmud Sidqi 
Egypt 1910. 

B. Fadl al-"Arab "ala al-/irahah : Dr. H. al-Harrawi 
1917. 

C. Arabian Medicine : Edward Browne London 1921. 

D. Alat al-Tidb wa al-Jirdhah wa al-Kahaldh "Ind al-" Arab : 
Dr. A. "Isa Egypt 1925. 

E. Arabian Medicine : Campbell London 1926. 

F. Al-Tibd al-’ Arabi wa Atharuh : Dr. Z.A. ’Ali Egypt 1931. 


G. Encyclopaedia Britannica, s. v. Medicine. 
And for mathematics see: 


Egypt 


A. History of Physics in its Elementary Branches: Cajoria 
New York 1929. 

B. "Ulumal-’Arab al-Riddiyyah wa Intigdiuhd Td Urubba : 

A. F. Abu al-Khayr. 

C. Mathematical Recreations : Rouse Ball London 1944. 

D. Encyclopaedia Britannica, s. y. Mathematics. 


E. The Encyclopaedia of Education, p. 1041. 
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2. In chapter one «Places for Educational Purposes» a variety 
of examples have been given to illustrate the kind of study con- 
ducted in each group. as we know subjects differed greatly 
according to the kind of place in which education was catricd 
Out. 


Thus ] had thought of giving no more details connected 
with subjects. But education in Egypt under the Fatinuds had 
new theories and plans for their propagation which are stiJl ob-. 
scure in spite of the efforts made by many scholars to elucidate 
them. The reason for that is believed to be the destruction of 
the valuable Ismaili works on several occasions, and the con- 
cealment of the few books left as secret ones. While travelling 
in the Middle East for purposes of research I had the oproriun- 
ity of meeting some prominent Isma"ii scholars and seeing 
some important MSS.; as a reguit, I think I can throw a fittle 
more light on this point. 


Isma”ilism in Egypt 


When the Farimids conquered Egypt in 358 A.H. (969 
A.D.) Isma”tlism was confronted with a more highly educatea 
people than those of North Africa. The Egyptians surrendesed 
politically, but, in the matter of faith, they showed their oppoia- 
tion from the first moment.? The Fafimids, then, began to 
frame and carry out plans for the dissemination of their belief 
throughout the whole population. The propaganda which was 
adopted as their policy, was designed to suit the different stand- 
ards of class and intellect. To the rank and file, the general 
principles were stated, but to a selected number the propagand- 
ists expounded the secret side of Isma‘ilism. ‘So the two di- 
vergent paths were: secret instruction and public education. 
Limiting this research to education, I shall speak in some detail 


(1) See the security covenant given by Gawhar to the Egyp- 
tians in response to their demand : al-Magqrizi : fre al- 
Ilunafa’, pp. 6/—70. 
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about the public education referring to al-Muaarizii as one 
source in which those interested can find sufficient information 
about the secret instruction. The public education was, since 
the rise of the dynasty. conducted by the Da‘i al-Duat and was 
completely subjected to his precepts. The following plan will 
be adopted in treating this subject: 

I. Isma"Hi doctrines in the Fatimid time 

Efforts made to propagate these doctrines. 

Egyptians and Isma‘ilism. 


far 


1, ISMA"ELL DOCTRINES ¥ 


A. The Wasi and the /indnis: 
Isma"ili people believe that each prophet had a wus? who 


(J) <Al-#Aitat 1, pp. 391—397. 

# | Dav’w@in al-lsladm, Tawil Da’@im al-Isldim, Asds al-Ta'tvil 
al-Batin, al-Majalis al-Mustansiriyyah, al-Majdlis al-Mu'ay- 
yadigyah and other works mentioned here are extremely 
reliable in illustrating the Ismajli doetrines as «almost 
every one of them was written by the Da’i al-Du"at of 
the time. 

li. The private collection of the lawyer “Abbas al-"Azzawi 
of Baghdad contains a valuable MS. under the title «Simt 
al-Hag@ig» in which the author al-Da’i “Ali b. Hanzalah 
expressed [smaHi doctrines in poetry. The owner hindly 
showed itto me, and here I quote the following lines 


from it: 

elds URUL Ake ye tll dl Gael 
* 

Je Sosl op ode Co wer gg ol balks 
ae 
we 

is? een Aalst ses a Lb At “Aw 4 

AS sag Gl Ae Cpe 4. GI bot bun 

men ag pik, Copies 4s | On\n enn € 


would succeed to the prophet’s place after his death. 1 The 
wasi was chosen by God, who selected "Ali to be the wasi of 
Muhammad. The Qur’anic verse: «O apostle ! deliver what 
has been revealed to you from your Lord; and if vou do it not, 
then vou have not delivered His message.»,2 meant: declare 
to your people that “Ali was the was? (guardian) of the 
Faith. $ The Prophet immediately did so in Ghadir Khum 
on the 18th of Dhu al-Hijjah and by this the final and the 
most tnportant doctrine of Islam was delivered, an act which 
the following verse alluded to: «This day 7 have perfected for 
vou your religion and conipleted nry favour to vou.»4 


After Ali. al-Hasan assumed his father’s place as the first 
Imam and at his death, the ImAmate was transferred to al- 
Husain and his descendants one by one. 5 


The Imam, Isma”ilis believg, 1s very necessary for man- 
kind, and the world always has an Imam who may be manifest 
or latent according to the temporal power at his disposal. The 
real Muslim must know the Imam of his time. Imam al-Baqir 
is related to have said “Islam is built upon seven props and the 
chief of these is the Imamate. 6 Al-Kulini states that the pil- 
lars of Islam are three: prayer, tithes and the Imamate not one 
of which will be acceptable without the observance of the other 
two. 7 To the Prophet himself the Shi’a attribute the follow- 


(1) Al-Fatard! : attributed to Ja’far b. Mansar leaf 12B MS. 
Adam had his son Abel as his wast. Noah had his son 
Shem, Abraham had hisson Ismael, Moses had his brother 
Aaron and Jesus had his disciple Simon. Ibid. 

(2) Stra: 5 verse : 67. 

(3) Al-Qadial-Nu’man : Asds al-Tawil al-Batin, 173 A, B, 144 

MS. 

(4) 05 3, al-Qadi al-Mu’man: Da’a’im at-isiam, 12B, the 
story of Ghadir Khum is very famous, it is mentioned in 
detail in Asds al-Ta’iwil al-Batin 189A, B MS. Da"a@im= ai- 
Ishim, 13 MS. and al-Mandgib wa al-Mathalibd, 68B, MS. 

(5) Da’a@im al-Isiam, 26A, B Ms. 

(6) Ibid, 4B and Te’wil Da’@im al-Islam Vol. 1: 7A, B, MS 

(7) Ustil al-Aafi. 174B, MS. 
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ing two Traditions: «Who dies without knowing the Imam of 
his time is a Ja@hili (benighted) person».4 , «O, “Ali; you and 
the Imams from among your descendants will be the A’’rdf 
(the elevated places) of God between Paradise and Hell. Peo- 
ple who knew you will pass to Paradise and those who did not 
will fall into Hell.» 2 


The was? and the Imams must be unconditionally obeyed. 
According to ”Ali Ja’far Muhammad b. Ali the was? and the 
Imams were meant by Uli al-Amr in the Qur'anic verse: «OQ, 
you who believe! obey Allah and obev the Prophet and those 
in authority from among voit.»% 


B. The Infallibility of the Prophets, the wasi and the Imams: 

The Shi’a, including the Isma’‘ili sect, believe in the  in- 
fallibulity of the Prophets without which they would not be trust- 
ed and would be useless. 4 In order to justify their belief, the 
Shi’a gave special interpretation to the Qur’anic verses which 
attribute certain faults to some prophets. 

The wasi and the Imams enjoyed the same privilege for the 
same reasons. Imams, the Shi’’a add, are the leaders of reli- 
gion and they are needed to prevent injustice and inequity, and 
to encourage people to do good things and refrain from evil. 
Moreover it is the Imam who explains the Faith and punishes 
sinners, and a man in this position must not be himself apt to 
commut sins. @ The Shi’a, in order to strengthen this idea, ad- 
duce more proofs of which we give some examples: 

Allah desires to take away the uncleanness from you, O, 
kindred of the Prophet, and to purify you.7 


(1) Al-MWajalis al-Muayyadiyyah 1: 156, MS. 

(2) Da’a@im al-Islam 18A, MS. 

(3) Sara 4 verse 59, see Da”@im al-Islam 16A, MS. 

(4) Muhammad al-Sadr : al-Sh?’ah, p. 117. 

(5) Al-Musawi : Muntahd al-Murdd. 59A, B, MS. Egypt. 

(6) Sulaiman b. al-Husain : Irshad al-Bashar MS. Abtt Jafar 
al-Qimini : f”’tigadd al-Sadiiq MS. both in the private collec- 
tion of Al Kashif al-Ghila’ in al-Najaf. 

Q. 33 : 38. 


an, 
| 
‘Saga 
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“AI, al-Hasan, al-Husain, Nine of al-Husain’s descendants 
and I are pure and infallible. t 

The Imam never commits any wrong and he is always pure 
of sin. The Imam is without blemish and he is free from back- 
sliding. 2 


C. Dogmatic Qualification of the Imam 
Ismaili Imams have never been considered ordinary per- 
sons. They have a special qualification which raises them to 
the position of prophets or even to the status of God.8 Here 
we WHI give some details drawing on the most reliable sources: 
{mams and prophets are given by God whatever knowledge 


they need. 4 The Imam knows when he may die and he never 
dies without his consent. 8 Angels come to him with the in- 
formation he needs. 6 Imams are the representatives of God 
on this earth and through them people’s wishes can be conveyed 
to God, 7 


For the sake of the Imam the world was created.8 They 
know whatever notion may occur to any mind.? According 
to their wishes God may forgive sins, 70 and they are served 
by ungels, 11 


(1) A Prophet’s Tradition : Muntahd al-Murad MS, «9B. 

(2) Al-Musawi: Muntahd al-Marad o9B, Ms. 

(3) The recent interpretation of this Ismaili assertion ts: 
God has no naines or descriplions and such names and 
deseriptions must be attributcd to the Qalam (pen ) to 
Which the mdm is Mathal (example ). « See the theory 
of al-Mathal wai al-Mamthul by Dr. RK. Hussain. » Thus 
Imdadms can have the names and descriptions of the Qalant. 
Diwan al-Mivaygyed, p. 98. 

(4) Al-Kulini : Usdl al-Kafi GOA, MS. 

(Oo) bid. 777A. 

(6) fbid, 120 B. 

(7) Al-Kulini: Usal al-Aadfio7A, MS. 

(8) Al-Musawi : Muntahd al-Murad 159A, MS. Egypt. 

(9) Jdtd. SOB. 

(10) Ibid. 7OB. 

(11) Jbid. 104A. 
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The Imam’s order must be obeyed as if it were issued by 
God. God will bless those whom the Imams bless and will 
curse those whom the Imamis curse. 1 

Imams are the countenance of God and his hands. Thev 
are the light, which is transferred from one Imam to his suc- 
cessor. 2 
D. The Acceptance of both the Obvious and the Hidden 
Meaning of the Qur’dn and the Traditions. 

It is this which chiefly divides the Ismaili sect from other 
Muslim sects. This principle gives the Ismaili the opportunity 
of subjecting the Qur’dn and the Traditions to their own needs. 
And by practising interpretation according to the principle of 
two meanings they derived their pecuhar belief from the Qur'an 
and the Traditions. «To rely upon the obvious and the hidden 
meaning together 1s as necessary as to rely upon the body and 
the soul of a person.» they said, adding that «this will help one 
to gain the benefits and enjoy the beauty of the world.3 It is 
useless for any person to worship God without accepting and 
following this principle».4 

Al-Nu’man states that the obvious meaning resembles 
Islam and the hidden one resembles Iman and one of them will 
never be able to stand without the other.6 Moreover the 
Qur'an says God «made complete to you His favours outwardly 
and inwardly» 8 which means, as they believe, God sends the 
Prophet to give the obvious interpretation of the religion and 
sends the Wasi and the Imams to give the hidden interpretation. 

_ Before leaving this topic we give a few examples of Isma”ili 
interpretations: 


(1) Al-Kirmani : al-Risdlah al-Wadiyyah 41 MS. in the private 
possession of Dr. K. Husain, Egypt. 

(2) Al-Majalis ai-Mwayyadityyah, 1: 111, MS. Photograph in 
the private possession of Dr. K. Husain. 

(3) Dai al-Du”at. al-Majadlts al-Mustansiriygqah, jp. 27. 

(4) bid. p. 29. 

(5) Ta’wil Da’@im al-Islam, : 7A, MS. 

(6) 13: 20. 
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t. The hidden meaning of the Quranic verse «We have giver 
you seven of the oft-repeated» 1) (Mathdni), is we have 
appointed the seven Im4ms for you. 2 


>. The hidden meaning of «Whatever conmununication (Ayah) 
We abrogate or cause to be foreotten, We replace with one 
better or similar», 3 1s when an Imam dies a similar or 
a better Imam will take the Imamate.4 

3. The word (Aydtind — Our communications} means” the 


Imams 5 in the Qur’anic verse: «Those who reject Our 

conununications and turn away from — thent haughtily 

these are the inmates of Hell in which they will abide.»® 
E, The Imams and Legislation 

The main sources of Islamic doctrine and law are the 
Qur'an and the Prophet’s Traditions. But after the death of the 
Prophet, many questions arose for which these two sources 
provided no direct answer. In such cases theologians of thie 
Sunni sects followed a/-Ra’y and al-Qiyds (Opinion and anals- 
gy) or in other words they used their own judgment or made 
their decision in accordance with similar cases, 

There was no need for the Shia to be content with Such 
a method so long as their Imams were favoured with fresh in- 
structions from God when they were wanted. 

The Imdm’s Traditions, then, formed the third source of 
Islamic doctrine, and even the Prophet’s Traditions can be re- 
liable only if they are passed down by Isma’ili Imams from one 
to another. 

We conclude this section by quoting the following = dis- 
cussion which took place between Abti Hanifah al-Nu”man and 
Imam Ja” far: 

Ja’far : O, Nu”’man what do you do in a question 


(1) 15: 87. 
(2) Asds al-Ta@ wil al-Balin 174B, Ms. 
(3) 2: 106. 


(4) <Al-Majalis al-Mirayyadigyah, 1: 19A, Ms. 
(5) ibid. 1: 919A. 
(6) Qaran 7: 36. 
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which has no answer in the Qur'dn and the Prophet's Tradi- 
tion ? 

Abu Hanifah: [use an analogy. 
Jafar: The first one who did so was Satan when he refused 
to kneel down to Adam saying: «f am better than him, you crea- 
ted me of fire but you have created him of dust.» 1 His analogy 
led him to Hell and torture.2 


rae, be Eas 


F. Examples of Isma”ili Jurisprudence 

1. In the Adhdn (calling for prayers) Isma’’ilis add the sen- 
tence Aueall p> Ce > «come ye to rightcous 
acto, $ 


2. Al-Quniit in the second Rak’ah of the Friday prayers.4 

3. ‘Fhe number of a/-Takbirat differ according to the status of 
the dead person. It is recorded that al-Mu’’1zz made them seven 
when the dead man was one of his cousins and five for a com- 
mon person. 5 


4. In the festival prayers a/-Fatihah must be commenced with, 
and followed by al-Takbirat.8 


S. The new moons of Ramadan and Shawwal are never looked 
for. It was according to a special system that the Isma’'lis al- 


ways used to begin fasting one or two days before the Sunni sects. 
Ramadan for them is always 30 days. 7 


6. The daughter, at her father’s death, has the same right of 
inheritance as a son would have. 


7. A fifth of a man’s income must be paid to the Imam. 2 


GQ) Q7.12. — 

(2) Da’dim al-islam 59B and for similar debate and discus- 
Sion, see the following pages of the same work. 

(3) "Ali b. Z4fir : al-Duwal al-Munqati’ah 48A, MS. 

(4) Al-Khitat HW, p. 210, 270. 

(3) Ibid. I, p. 358. 

(6) fbid. I, p. 431. 

(4) Strat al-Mu’ayyad fi al-Din, p.p. 5—6. 

(8) Al-Maqrizi: al-Khitat, I, p. 111, II, p. 340. 

(9) Al-Qadi al-Nu”-man : Kitdb al-Himmah, p.p. 66—67. 
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2 EFFORTS MADE FOR THE PROPAGATION 
OF THESE DOCTRINES 


€A&. by Teaching 


Shortly after the arrival of the Farimids in Egypt a begin- 
ming was made with the establishment of institutions where is- 
maiism was to be taught, and the number of such institutions 
rapidly increased. Many mosques, with al-Azhar at their head, 
were founded. Dar al-"Sim was established and palaces were 
used for regular lessons. In these places the minister, the Da’ 
al-Duat of the time and other learned men sat to teach Isma"ih 
doctrines. 


In al-Azhar, Ya°qub b. Kallis used to read al-Risadlah — ail- 
Warzirivval to a great gathering. It was a voluminous work 
‘containing the tenets of Isma ih Jurisprudence as the author had 
heard them from the Imams. Among his audience sat the theo- 
logians, Judges and traditionists who were to transmit his opinion 
to the public. 1 

In al-Azhar, too, “Ali b. al-Nu’man taught his numerous 
jisteners an Ismaili work called al-Igtisdr which he attributed to 
his father. 2 


About Dar al-"Iim some details have been given in Chapter 
Il. Al-Hakim pretended that this institute had been founded for 
instruction in all Sectarian opinions, and to give colour to this 
assertion he invited some Sunni jurists to teach in it. But soon 
afterwards he drove these people away and even killed some 
of them,3 and thus the institute became a school for Isma” ili 
doctrines and was completely left to Da”i al-Du’at to supervise 
it and to appoint its professors. 4 

The Caliph’s palace had a certain room called al-Muhaw- 


(1) Ad-AArtal 2: 341. 

(2) Ald-AfAttat, 1D: 341, [bn ajar: Ray" al-isr OLA, i. 

(3) {bn Taghri Bardi IV : 223. 

(i) Al-AAttat, [: 458—460, al-Qalyashbandi : Subh al-A’shd, UT: 
366. 
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wil 1 -in which teaching was often conducted. According to the 
Caliph’s instructions, al Qadi al-Nu’’man used to sit in the palace 
every Friday to lecture on materials which he had received from 
the Caliph himself. The lectures attracted so many Iisteners that 
the spacious hall would hardly contain them all. 2 


In the Caliph’s palace. too, Ismaili doctrines were propagat- 
ed by Mufammad b. al-Nu°’man who in 365 A.H. attracted a 
large audience to his lectures.3 


These lessons were collected in several works most of which 
were lost but fortunately we still have a considersble number of 
them such as: Aséds al-Ta'wil al-Bdtin, Da’ dini al-Islam, Tawil 
Da’'@im al-Islam, al-Majalis al-Mu'avvadivvah,  al-Majalis — al- 
Mustansirtvyah and al-Majalis wa al-Musavarat. 


In the different provinces of the country the Du"'at took the 
place of their head (Dai al-Du’’at) in explaining and propagating 
the Ismaili doctrines. 4 


As has already been mentioned, however, the doctrines were 
to be propagated gradually and according to the different stand- 
ards of class and intellect. To the masses the elementary prin- 
ciples were stated, and the study went on gradually until to 
a selected number who showed their response to the doctrines, 
the secret side of Isma”ilism could be thoroughly expounded. 5 


B. by Poetry 


Poetry was the broadcasting and the Press of that time. «And 
poets», as Nicholson describes them, «were the leaders of public 
Opinion; their utterances took the place of political pamphlets or 
of party oratory for or against the government of the day.» & 


(1) See al-AAtat, I: 390. 

(2) Al-Majalis wa al-Musdyaral, GA, B, MS. 
(3) Al-KAttat, 1: 391. 

(4) fbid. 

(5) AG-AAtlat, 1: 391. 

(5) Literary History of the Arabs, p. 241. 
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The Fatimid Caliphs showered endless presents on their 
poets, and this astonishing generosity encouraged them to re- 
double their efforts for the spread of Isma”ilism. It was consid- 
ered shameful for a good poet to compose a laudatory poem to 
the Imam without giving him the special descriptions mentioned 
above and without propagating other Isma” ili doctrines. Thus 
the poetical works of the Fatimtd’s poets are considered import- 


ant sources for Isma”ilism. Below is a selection of examples from 
the works of three famous Farimid poets: 


I. From Ibn Hani’s Poetry 1 
P.P.3—7 
LoS ib Lally ab cals yay Laal dle ga 


Everything is done for a c@rtain reason; therefore it is for 
him (the Caliph) that the world was created. 


clu wer. ON ¢ oth » o3\_.e iM) aul Cra (us 


He is the deputy of God among His servants and in His 
world if deputies are to be counted. 


AS gal fe I ub, Sole Al Gly lal Lb 
Be safe though an accident involves creation, and live eter- 
nally though the people perish. 


P.P. 7—10 


= 


yet UI Gey Gyr cae ed fe Gy 


“ 
God's knowledge is not veiled from you whereas it Is 


screened from all people. 
wo Sle AS 4 DD ackde a Aas \ 7 p58 ms aly a4 cals 
You are Ma’’add the heir of all the world, and thts destiny 
is finally declared. 


(1) See the Diwan Cairo 1274, A.H. 
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P, 2b 


7. 3 e> \ ace ma ols ey ace 
Nec, o) tae “5° ws lal go \ a 


Christ has arrived at Raqqadah, Adam and Noah have 
both arrived, O He is God of the supreme height who has ar- 
rived. Everything except him is nothing. 


P. 28 
aogsyg Ol cadil Vy ang) LE ods al Ujel bl 


My life was useless before seeing him, and [ did not bene- 
fit by my faith nor by my monotheism. 


P.P. Gt—3o 
Au? 34 ae \s a) wil Aida who Ls a: el! 
This leader has a complete knowledge of things of which 


the ordinary man 13s ignorant. There is no equal to him as fur 
as [ know. 


wy tem phl slatl od as Ble dll Ol, 


“ 4 


He who named you the best Calinh, is subtecting Fate to 
your desire. 


PP. bo--39 
o> lias y 53 arg Iga As Went a col cally ole| 
To this leader, I see, religion is bound. Salvation is the 


share of those who obey him, whereas those who disobey him 
will perish. 


P.P, 62—G6! 
eer dol ¢! ort <> aay Mmrlis LY ote 


I 
i] 
al ah 


What you wished, not what was wished by destiny (has 
been done). Judge, for you are the unique and the almighty. 
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MpaSiy ped LA 4s 4 Sbell er gall Nae 
Loving him will lead to salvation, and by his will, sins will 
be forgiven. 


-_ 


kl oly rs Bat 4 i> ad acclit ee Sal \ am 


Indeed, this is the man whose intercession will avail to-. 
morrow, and the fire, seeing him, will die out. 


—_ f£ 


ght alah Gg ofl dy aYl Lat St 


QO, Fatimids. you are the friends of God and you are His. 
kin. In His world you are His righteous agents. 


leViy CLES, Gi551 Shoal BGST Cb cae 


The world 1s honoured by you, and fortunes as well as the 
span of life are granted in ac@gordance to your wish. 


P.P, 96—10U 


You can be most proud: Paradise is one of your corriless. 
foundations, and the Qur'an is one of your gifts. 


P.P, 100—101 
UK SS GO Le ish te OG oe odes 


Of the divine secrets, you know even what is hidden iten. 
the angel Mica‘il (Michael). 


P.P. 121 - 128 
@ pon f ol Yi ie 77 A-w 4 a} 'Y wy heresy 


He is in contact with God, between the two, there is a path: 
of understanding which will never be severed. 


P.P. 137—140 


aa? Liga 92 oe aly vols ) OLS CL wy Vol 
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What are you trying to understand from the book (the 
Our’dn) ? It is a writing whose meaning is partly clear and 
partly hidden. 

oS 15 OS te Nyde aol Go Ldle CLL, Os J 


If your knowledge were open to the public, then they would 
know the future before its existence. 


PLP. 150—153 


oe i, hace wl codls wy Ni cm 5h gil 4 

He inherited the world from two fathers: the Prophet and 
the guardian. 

tl ces lil op gl Se Se gage 


The best evidence to assure this, 1s the judgment which was 
declared by the Prophet in this very place between al-Maqam 
and al-Safa (in al-Ghadir). 


II. From al-Amir Tamim’s Poetry 1 
P. 23 
ey en es ge ee egal) EAL fas) cil chi, 
Surely you are the chosen caliph by obedience to whom 
we become nearer to God. 
mt de pl abl be Ob, del nt Gell ob SYS, 


Without you the caliphate would have been held by the 


wrong man, and had this been so, darkness would have covered 
the religious horizon. 


P,P. 31--32 


259 Vg te bee See CUE L al ne a ll YY 


(1) The Diwan is a MS. in the private possession’ of Dr. Ka- 
mil Husain. 
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Without al-Aziz, the deputy of God, I would not have 
<lared to resort to God or seek His help. 
gills ae tal ail © suas Mate cells aN! “YY 


, -_ 


QO, scion of the Jans and the leaders in succession from 
the Prophet to whom the inspiration was given. 


rte) os ent 3 rll ie m9 Sym cna! gla ays cil 1 
You alone of the kings of the world have a divine soul in 
4 morta] body. 


‘ . - _ 1 . _ £. 
Soe et A el bac hl Gyo ah oils 


You alone of the people are in communication with God, 


and of all people you are the most obedient to God. 
> 


P. 6] 


ae Sal 4 Loe ros 4 a 6 at \ 


You are the Chosen of God from among all his creatures, 
and you are the visible aspect of the majesty of God. 


P. 63 


AL XS Csle by ba 23 tig! Gh flee 4b 


You are God's evidence which sheds light among us and 
vou possess the treasure of knowledge. 


pixt ade a4 Seon ohn Ct be fu SAM lg 


a tae er = 
Those who sin and doubt and commit inequity you lead in 
the path of mghteousness. 


“4 . . a * ' 1 I ra! “) i 
peasy cal, call wl pe ws tons > a= aim -_-- ; 


your father purges religion of unjust thoughts and you 
are the light. 
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P.P. 68—69 
igi Ct glen cll bh wal yt hic Wise muse 
Manifest evidence witnesses to your being the chosen one 
from the chosen leaders. 
ped Sl Sl yl ad Cys cdl AW jealdt col etl, 
You are the fifth Janz to whom the Iraqi realm must 
submit. 
pad iay dled Ils cabo, gb AES Gaye SL 


You are blessed above all Imams and this age is your age. 


hue pl ff 3 ales ele aus Url deeb 


1 \ , 4 1 +. : ' + 


O, testimony of God among His servants, O thou who 
sheddest hght on obscure matters, whoever fasts without hom- 
age to you, his fasting will not be accepted. 


WJ. From al-Mu'ayyad’s Poetry 1 


P. 201 


e pa a} e\ | 2 4-> sy | pth goes 
I offer my soul to redeem the Imam, al-Mustansir bi Allah 
who wins victories with the help of the hosts of Heaven. 


o pel as St sll o §> 4 al'V\ AL» 3 Sat hee 


I confess that thou art the countenance of God by which 
thy servants’ countenances are radiant. 


(1) See the Diwdn, Cairo, 1949. 
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P. 205 
oN. DY hues awoagd uN al 
SP rt a FF ut anne S wte' stl sy 


het 


The Imams have the supreme power over everything, and 
they are leaders in the way of righteousness. Any person who 
resorts to them will be fully protected. 


mre Lg Oe Ge Avelk poeyl Ce pele Aan ds 
Ovedience to them is imposed upon all nations without 
exception, both those who are Arabs and those who are not. 
Yipes me Sl 


The above mentioned duty 1s taken from the Cur anic verse: 
aObey Allah and obey the Prophet and those in authority front 
aimnone vous, 1 ? 


Your countenance is the countenance of God and your 
lit radiates from Hts. 


= . 


F - ry 
wks 4 ae wise | al at \ a cli Baka aud | ler Fie 


Your open hands are the hands of God and you are un- 
doubtediy his helper. 


It is you who will reward good people and punish guilty 
ORCS. 
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The palace is Hell to the Caliph’s enemies. but to his fol- 
lowers the palace 1s Paradise. 


ra lim a a? ae Viner Aim a 4, \ Am # om wa 


In it lives the Caliph who is the countenance oF Goad ate 
his streneth, the tongue of his Prophet and his mind. 


alice é nel . od we Seles o> 4. oll a! Ma clbs 
He is a ruler whose soldiers are the angels of beaven, and 
other kings on the earth are his slaves. 


y mua | 


c a_i] ots al oa) 93 ALY s as AW.» ¢ : 
Monotheism wil never be acceptable without recognition 
of the Caliph, and obedience to the Caitph must be the title on 
the scroll of life. 
§ ak, ALE Vi Ale 


. _ ‘ 
c in 3 | 1 
3 4 _ Y he yt oo é | 


It is by him only that the honoured Quran can be explain- 
ed and interpreted. 


Lay ol gu Al Sat ee as =) Ene “oll aa | ma 


* 
el hee ™ 1 4 a 


Ma”add, the Commander of the faithful. is the light which 
ilumines the East and the West. 


al 


eh ae ol 7 3U “8 lowe osle cn at | elie aot 


He occupies God’s position among his servants, and thus 
he gives them life or takes it from them. 


Lol ne 3 47 gay ph and Cyl _shanall gill salt 4 
LL Obs eb ol AF 9 a ers gi be Ol au uy 


Whenever you meet him you are meeting the Prophet in 
majesty, and whenever you see him praying or hear him deliver- 
ing a speech you are in the presence of the Prophet. 
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C. By Observance of Certain Holy Days 


The Fariimids crcuied many Holy Days to strengthen  I[s- 
mailism in the memones of their followers and to propagate 
its doctrines in order that it might win new followers. These 
cecasions were distributed throughout the year so that the 
doctrines Would be recalled {rom time to time. Some details of 
a few examples of these Holy Days will be given here: 

Ed al-Ghadir : “td al-Ghadir was the most important of 
these festivals. Its name ‘s attributed to Ghadir Khum, a 
certain place three miles fram al-Juffah, and its date is the 
Mth of Dhi al-Aiyjah. Accorting to the Sh?’a belicf{, the Pro- 
phet concluded his mission oy declaring that “Alf was the 
Wasi of the religion, ard this declaration took place in Ghadir 
Krum on the léth of Dh al-Hijjan. Thus tecy considered the 
day werthy of celebration. , 

Tke occasion of al-Ghadir was a happy festival in which 
Isma ‘in followers in Leypt used to put on the finest clothes 
they had. to liberaie some cf their slaves. to kul animals for 
the poor ss an act of grave | and to do as many good deeds 
as they could. 2 

The people used to assemble in the mosque with the Caliph 
and persons of high rank, and the Kéiatitb would deliver lus 
speech. reciting the Prophet’s words to "Ali by which the latter 
became ihe Wasi, The O&adi al-Qudat. then, would lead the 
praver of thanks to God, after which the members of the con- 
gregation would congratulate each other and disperse  cheer- 
fully. 3 


The Day of “Ashtre: it is the 10th of al-Muharram, the 


(1) Insta AT the eucaber of aniials slaughtered in the Ca- 
liph’s palace in the Carban Bairam and in the following 
"id al-Ghadir was 2561 of camels, cows and sheep allloge- 
ther. The Caliph with his own hand slew the camels and 
the cows ( al-AAital 1 : 436 ). 

(2) Al-Afrtat, 1: 388-389, 492. 

(3) fbid. 1: 389, 4387-38. 
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date on which al-Husain b. “Ali was killed in Karoila’ in 61 
A.H. by Umayyad troops. Thus it was a very sad occasion: 
, the Fatimid caliph would sit on the ground mourning, and the 
followers, round him, would appear in extreme grief. Sand 
| would replace the fine carpets in the halls and food would be 
very poor composed of lentils and salted onions and gherkins 
only. Poetry and speeches recited on the occasion would be 
against all usurpers of the caliphate which, according to Shi”a 
belief, belongs to “Ali and his descendants who had been 
chosen by God and declared by the Prophet. The gathering, 
after listening to these speeches in the mosque, used to go into 
the streets lamenting al-Husain and weeping for the severe 
cruelty with which their Imam had been treated. 1 

Birth Days : The Fatimids used to celebrate six birth 
days; the birth day of the Prophet, “All, Farimah,. al-Hasan, al- 
Husain and that of the rergning Caliph. On each of these birth 
days, sweets were distributed and speeches in the different 
mosques were delivered in which the copportuniiv for the pro- 
pagation of Isma”ilism was fully taken.2 


D. By the Exclusive Employment of Isma”ilis 


It was natural that the Farimids should not trusi people of 
Sunni belief in the administration of Egypt, since «isma”’iism 
to the Fatimid employee», as Ibn Munjib puts it, cis not less 
than Isiam to him».8 The Fatimids would rely unon their 
followers who, at the same time, expected a reward for having 
fought in favour of Isma” lism. But that could not be done 
immediately after the conquest of Egypt as it would arouse the 
hatred of the population. The Farimids at first adopted a neace- 
ful policy and left the main posts in the old hands.4 


(1) Al-AAitat, 1: 430—432, £90. 
: (2) loid. 432-133, 491. 
(3) Qdniin al-Rus@il, p-p. £6—97,. 
: (4) Ja"far b. al-Purat carried on the ministry, Aba Tabir Mu- 
Hammad b. Ahmad continued to be QAadi al-Qudat and the 
Khatebah was left to Bani "Abd al-Sami”, 
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Gradually the Fatimids limited the influence of the Sunni 
employees, and before long the affairs of the state were entirely 


=“ 35 


conducted by Ismaili followers: 


The ministry wes held by an Ismaili scholar such as 
YaqGb b. Killis, or at least by an Isma’ili follower.1 

The great post of Qadi al-Qudat was very often occupied 
by an Ismaili scholar, 2 Members of al-Nu”’m4n = and al- 
Fardqi’s families held this office for a long time.3 Very carely 
the post was in the hands of a scholar of the Sunni sect, but in 
tnis case he had to follow the [sma"ili Jurisprudenc2 in his 
judements. Jawhar, for example. left Abd VFahir Muhammed 
bo. AAmad in charge of this work on condition that te ~e¢ h's 
decisions on inheritance, divorce and the commiencetncit 26 
the fasting according to Ismaili jurisprudence. And when 
ihe #anbali AAmuad b. Abi al-’"Awam was given this post by 
tne Caliph al-47akim, one of the conditions was that the Gadi 
should have 4 Ismaili Juridical assessors when giving wip: 
ment. 5 A Sunni scholar Abd al-’Abbas Afimad was offered 
the post but as he showed his determination to follow his own 
sect the proposal was immediately withdrawn.8 

Bani “Abd al-Sami”, in whose hands the Khatdbah had 
been left, were dismissed, and instead it was given to men of 
ismi th belief. 7 

The post of Dai al-Du"at and that of al-Du”at were pure- 
ly Ismaili institutions. These posts were, without exception, 
occupied by Ismaili scholars. 


(1) Forthe Fatimid ministers see al-Suytfi : Vase al-Muha- 
daraa, If: [29--137. 

(2) For the Fafimid Qadis sec al-Suyittfi : Husn al-Ainhadarah, 
Il; 101104. 

(3) [bn ajar: Raf” al-isr, MS. Ibn Zafir: al-Dawal al-Mun- 
qati°ah, p.p. JOB, 50, G6R. MS. 

(4) Ibn Hajar: Raf” al-fsr Van Qudat Misr, 28.41, B. MS. 

(3) Ibn Hajar: haf" al-fsr, 19B. MS. keypt. 

(6) Al-Suyi@i: Husn al-Muahadadarafy, Uf: 10H. 

(7) Ibn Duqmag : IV OL. 
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The minister, Qadi al-Qudat and Dai al-Du’at had to 
choose their assistants and staffs from among Isma”ili follow- 


ers. Thus people went over to IsmA”ilism in order to be eligible 
for employment. 


3, EGYPTIANS AND ISMA°ILISM 


During the Fatimid time and under the Fatimid — pres- 
sure f and propaganda, Egyptians surrendered and pretended 
to adopt the Caliph’s belief. But it seems that Eeyptians never 
sincerely embraced isma”“iIhsm. At the fall of che Farimid 
dynasty the Ismaili movement collapsed and never recovered, 
Egyptians took the opportunity of the rise of the Ayyubid 
dynasty to cast off the heavy yoke of Isma”ilism. [bn Wasil 
tells us about the 12 Shi’a persons who took advantage of Sa- 
ladin’s absence on one of his campaigns, and went round in 
the streets of Cairo shouting and appealing to people to co- 
operate with them in restoringthe Fatimid influence, but when 
they failed to find any response to their appeal, they dispersed 
in fright. 2 

Saladin. however, put an end to Isma”Hlism in Egypt. He 
met with no difficulty in replacing Shi’a doctrincs by Sunni 
belief. After some hesitation he gave orders that the name of 
al-"Adid be omitted from al-Khutbah in a certain mosque and 
replaced by that of al-Mustadi’, the Sunni Caliph in Baghdad. 
People attending the mosque welcomed the change, and so 
orders were issued to all Khutabd to follow this example.3 
Saladin, too, put the Fatimid Amirs and partisans under arrest, 
took al-Qadi al-Fadil as his minister, abolished the post of 


(1) We read of examples of violence and torture, sometimes 
witb fatal results, in connection with people who showed 
their hatred of Isma”ilism or acted against its doctrines. 
see al-Hhitat, 1: 355, IL : 341. 

(2) Mufarrij al-Kurtib, p.p. 328—329. MS. 

(3) Al-Rawdatain, I : 194. 
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Dai al-Duat, dismissed the Ismaili Qadis and instead put 
juridical affairs into the hands of Sadr al-Din b. Dirbaés. The 
latter, who was a Shafi’i theologian, selected his assistants 
from the followers of the Shafi’t sect.1 And, in particular, a 
counter propaganda was adopted in order to teach people the 
true faith. A system of schools was introduced into Egypt, and 
many of them were established in a large scale. These schools, 
however. are dealt with in some detail im Chapter I of this 
work, 


(1) Al-Khitat : 1: 359, 11 : 343. 
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Abu ( Father of ), Ibn ( Son of ), Bant (Plural 


of ibn )and al ( the definite article), as well as” = ¢ and 
"= «s arte disregarded in these indexes. Abu, in Particular 
is sometimes considered where it does not mean father of 
such as Abii Bakr and Abf al ’’atahiyah. 


If — The letter «b» between two names stands for aibn» 

II] — Works used in this book number over 250 each of which 1s 
mostly mentioned more than once. Thus, to avoid lengthen- 
ing, these indexes do not include the names of authors of 
works quoted here. These names, however, together with the 
titles of their works are orderly mentioned in the footnotes. 
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Ibn “Abbad 39 - 77-81 - 123 - 153 
"Abbas b al Ahnaf 36 
Abu al “Abbas b al Asamm 131 


“Abbas al "Azzaw - 7 
“ADE Allan b Abbas 21 - 49 - 


“Abd Allah b "Ali 49 
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“Abd Allah b Mu/:. Abu al Qasim 
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“Abd Allah b Tahir 45 - 136 
“Abd Allah b "Umar 19 - 20 - 182 
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“Abd Allah b al Samit 182 
"Abd Allah b Wahb 184 
“Abd Allah b al Zubair 192 
"Abd al "Aziz b "Umar b Fahd 
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"Abd al Hamid al Katib 123 
"Abd al Malik 34 - 125 . 127 
"Abd al Rahman b Ma’miin 141 
"Abd al Rahman b al Odsim 184 
Al Abiwardi Muh, b Ahmad 86 
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Al ’Adil b Saladin 60 
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Adolf Grohmann 92 
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Anas 20 
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Al Argam 30 
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Asma’ bint Abi Bakr 192 

Al Asma”i 36 - 184 

"Ata’ b "Abd Allah 182 

* Ata’ b Rabah 123 - 182 

Avicenna 30 - 79 - 81 - 104 - 168 
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Al-’Aziz bi Allah 31 - 49 - 86 - 
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Al-”’ Aziz b Saladin 60 - 214 


Badaniyyah 195 

Badr al Jamali 106 

Baha’ al Dawlah 90 

Baha’ al Din b “Aqqadah 68 

Al-Bairani 40 - 179 - 185 

Bakkar b Qutaibah 180 

Al Bagir 228 

Abu al-Barakat al Haritht 118 

Bushir b “Ubaid Alldh 44 

Bashshar 37 - 46 

Ibn al Basrig 88 - 97 

fon al Bawwab 90 

Al Baihagi Abu al Hasan 81 

jbn Abi Bishr 38 

Bishr b "Abd al Malik 16 

Al Bukhari 169 - 184 

Burhan al Din Mas”’iid 68 
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Daninir 197 

Dagiq al’id Mu/:. 66 

Abu al Darda’ 182 

Di’ bil 36 
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Fad! 198 
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Al Farazdaq 195 
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Fatimah 245 
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f“fubaish b al Hasan 88 
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Jawhar 49 - 246 
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Al Jurjani, Abu al Qasim 82 
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Juwairiyyah bint Abi Sufyan 200 

Kafir 40 

Karimah bint AAmad al Marwazi 
194 

Karimah bint al Miqdad 194 

Khdijah bint al Ma’miin 198 

Khalid b Yazid 86 - 88 

Khalidah 197 

Al Khalidi 38 

Al Khalil 26 - 46 - 132 - 163 - 169 

Ibn al Khashshab 108 - 109 

Al Khatib al Tabrizi 183 

Al Kisa’i 36 - 45 - 46 - 50 - 75 - 
124 - [25 - 126 - 136 - 179 - 
190 

Al Kumait b Zaid 23 - 53 - 123 

Al Kunduri 208 

Kuthayyir 35 

Labbanah 200 

Al Laith b Sa’’d 184 

Ma”adh 116 - 182 
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Al Ma”arri 74 - 86 - 99 - 183 

Ma’ bad 197 

Al Mahdi 116 - 125 - 128 

Ma/imiad al Ghaznawi 39 

Maimin b Hariin 137 

Majd al Din al Jabti 167 

Makhtl 182 

Malhtk 53 - 129 - 155 - [63 - 184 

Al Mahk al Afdal 60 - 101 - 
130 

Al Malik al Ashraf 152 - 271 

Al Mahk al Kamil 130 

Malhikshah 208 - 210 


Al Ma’min 3 - 26 - 36 - 37 - 82 - 
88 - 89-94-97 - 101 - 133 -- 


137 - 205 - 210 - 
220 

Al Ma’min al Bata’ihi 101 

Al Manstr 50 - 53 - 200 

Al Manstr b Abi "Amir 199 

Marwan b Muh. 49 - 53 - 185 

Maryam al Ansariyyah 195 

Abu Ma”shar al Munajjim 73 

Maslamah b ”Abd al Malik 44 

Matta 38 

Al Mirzabani 38 

Miskawaih 86 - 152 

Mu" aigib b Abi al Azhar 173 

Mu” awiyah 34 - 46 - 117 

Al-Mu”azzam "Isai 60 - 152 - 153 

Al Mubarrad 126 - 139 - 178 

Al Mubashshir b Fatik 110 

Muhammad ( The Prophet ) 17 - 
19 - 29 - 30 - 42 - 43 - 48 ~- 
181 - 182 - 183 - 199 - 193 -~ 
195 - 198 - 199 - 216 - 217 - 
218 - 228 - 229 - 23] ~ 239. 
239 - 242 - 243 - 244 - 245 

Muhammad b ”Abd Allah b 
Ja°far 148 

Muhammad b ”’Abd al Malik al 
Zayyat 75 - 94 - 137 


211 ~ 218 - 


_ Muhammad al Na’ Ali 


' Mufammad b A/imad b Kaisan [65 
' Muhammad b al Hasan 129 - 
| Mufammad b Ishaq 17% 

' Mudammad b al Jahm 125 - | 36 
Muhammad b Mua. b al-Ash’ ath 


169 


149 
172 


~ Muhammad b al Nu”’man 235 


110 - | 


Muhammad b Yahya al Nishabari 
119 


Abu al Muhallam 37 - 178 
 Al-Mu"izz 31 - 106 - 233 - 243 
~ Mukhariq 37 


Al Muktafi 76 
Al Munajtim, Abu al Hasan 30 - 
31 


Mu’nisah [94 


| Al Muqaddisi 31 
[bn al Mugaffa” 45 - 124 - [25 - 


145 - 146 


Ton Muqlah 90 


Abu Masa al Ash” ari 116 - [82 
~ Mus”’ab b al Zubair ILS - 163 
' Muslim b al Walid 36 - 53 

| AL Mustadi’? 247 

. Mustafa Jawad ¢ Dr.) 143 

_ AI Musta”’sim bi Allah 90 - 105 


Al Mustansir 57 - - 82 - 106 - It8 


Al Mu”tadid 34 - 50 


Al Mutanabbi 4! - 76 

Al Mu"tasim 46 - 198 

Al Mutawakkil 198 

Mutayyam al Hashimiyyah 197 
Al Muwaffaq 180 

Al Muwaffag b Mafran 109 
Al Nadr b al AM4rith 195 
Naffawaih 53 

Najm al Din Ayyab 60 - 144 


| Najm al Din al Khabiishani 118 - 


139 - 167 - 172 
Nasibah 199 | 
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Nizam al Mulk 1-2-3-5-40- Safadin 103 
57-58 - 102 - 118-119-131: Saffiyyah 195 
166 - 167 - 205 - 206 - 207 -' Sahl b Hardin &5 


209 - 210 - 211 - 212 Sahl al Tustari 171 - 184 
Noah 237 - Savid b Hartn 85 
Nah b Mansdr 77 - 80 | Sa"id b al Mussayyab 53 - 328 - 


Al Qadi al Nu”’man 235 : 182 
Nur al Din 2-3-6- 10-40-56) Abu Said al Sirafi 38 
57-39-65 - 68 - 103 - 118 - Saif al Dawlah al Hamdani 39 - 
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ale _ Al Saimari 3 
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Olga Pinto 79 > 110 - 139 - 144 - 167-196 - | 
Paul Monroe §$ 2705 - 206 - 213 - 221 - 247 
Al Qadi al Fadil 42 - 61-72-91 Al Salafi 32 . 
103 - 107 - 247 . Salam 85 - 88 
Ours b Sa‘d 123 | Sallamah 197 
Qulam 198 Abu al Tayyib al Sa’luki 172 
Qatilah bint al Harith 195 Ibn al Sammak 36 
Al Quda’l &2 Samsam al Dawlah 39 
Qudamah b Ja™far 38 — Ibn al Sarraj 52 
Al Qushairi. Abu al Qasim 209 Sarre 92 , 
Al Qurb al Nishabari 157 Sarit 197 
Al Rabi" bint Mu"awwath 199 satan 233° say 
Al Rabi” b Subaih 116 Ibn Sawwar, Aba “Ali 28 
Al Rabi” b Sulaiman 137 | Sayf al Din b Ayydb 61 
Rubihah 197 Shabib b Shaibah 44 
Rabi-‘ah bint Najm al Din 61 Al Shabushti 86 
Rubi’at al Ra’y 53 - 182 _ AT Shaffa’ 190 
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Sulaiman b Dawud 280 
Sulaiman b “Itr 52 
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Tahir 24 
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Taj al Din al Subki 119 

Talay b Ruzzig 41 

Taqi al Din "Umar 196 - 213 
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Thabit b Qurrah 88 - 130 

Thomas Arnold 92 
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“Umar b al Farid 148 
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